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Art. I.—T'he Irish Sketch-Book. By Mr. M. A. Tirmarsu. With 


numerous engravings. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


GENTLE reader! be not for this time at least repelled by the title 
and the subject-matter which the pseudonymed author has affected 
for these volumes. Ireland, it appears, had not been exhausted: it 
was possible once more to traverse the emerald isle, and to cram a 
sketch-book with Irish pictures and portraits, and to show up to 
Mr. Bull certain and sundry things, which he had either never seen 
before, or never viewed so distinctly and clearly. Nay, it needed 
not any very protracted sojourn, nor formally silane scheme of 
travel, to furnish Mr. M. A. Titmarsh with studies for his pen and 
pencil. His tours, to be sure, though rapid, and taken, it would seem, 
pretty much at random, were in such different and opposite direc- 
tions, and conducted from a few such central points, as to supply him 
with tolerably complete notions both of the South and of the 
North; and seeing that his volumes derive their character, and estab- 
lish their excellence,.rather by the sketches which they contain of 
persons and manners, than of landscapes and localities, it was the 
less necessary that the author should thread every country and take 
up his temporary residence in every big town, than it would have 
been had his business been that of a thorough surveyor or a pains- 
taking gatherer of statistical information. Indeed, many of Mr. 
Titmarsh’s most effective pictures have that degree of exaggeration 
about them imbuing the spirit of caricature, but nevertheless at the 
same time imparting a highly-striking sketch, which he who may be 
a total stranger to the original, feels at once to be truthful not merely 
to an individual subject or group of figures, but faithful to that which 
is the type of a class and of an entire national section. 

Again, it is true, Mr. T. has prejudices, is on various points 
straightlaced, and by no means remarkable as a logician. But then, 
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on the other hand, his one-sidedness is that of a thorough English- 
man—it may be added—if not of an out-and-out Londoner, at least 
of one who has long been in the successful practice of serving cockney- 
land with fare, happily seasoned to the palate of its teeming popu- 
lation; and therefore what he intends, and what he does, is fully un- 
derstood and clearly appreciated. Besides, although by constitution 
and habit widely removed from the flatterer and hypocrite,—smartly 
critical, and the fearless reprover of every sort of cant,—there is such 
an abundant spring of generous sentiment, such a flow of honest 
expression, and so many pleasant unlooked-for side touches, in what 
he says and shows, that his very severity must be taken in good part 
by the persons whom he exposes; for it is wholesome, and _ his 
roughest pencillings will be found to soften and to better. Hence it be- 
comes us to promulgate this happiest of all sketch-books which we 
have met with, that has taken Irelandand the Irish for its ground-work. 
Nowhere have we seen pictures of these subjects so smart, and yet 
so fresh,—so clever in an artistic sense, and yet so graphically faith- 
ful; at the same time that each comprises a sphere of life and 
character broad and deep. Not that Mr. T. perplexes himself with 
claborate summaries of what in the way of philosophy may be de- 
rived from his detailed inquiries ; or speculates disquisitionally con- 
cerning the remedies to be applied for the cure of the abounding and 
appalling evils which he describes. ‘This is a formidable task, which 
greater pretenders may undertake: nor can they do more wisely 
than consult for their guidance, among other authorities, the witness- 
ings which he furnishes. Even beyond the staple of facts which he 
supplies, there are implied reflections and reasonings that embrace 
and teach more than was, perhaps, intended,—for our sketcher is a 
remarkably shrewd observer. 

The subjects which he affects, were it not for his talents of close 
scrutiny, and his practised hand for extracting from obvious and 
common-place things their essential prominences, and the indices 
which they furnish of pervading characteristics of great importance, 
would be tiresome and monotonous in the extreme. What could be 
expected from an ordinary tourist in Ireland, who almost exclusively 
limited himself to the outward shows which roads, towns, fairs, inns, 
and schools offer to the notice of the passer-by,—the coachings, the 
beggarings, the dinnerings, and so forth, which every man must en- 
counter, who, like Mr. Titmarsh, extends his journey from the capital 
through the South and West of Ircland to Westport, and thence 
back again to Dublin,—who next makes a trip to Wicklow,—who 
paysa visit to the Giant’s Causeway,—who,in short, glances both at the 
Catholic and the Protestant divisions of the land, as seen on highway 
and in congregated masses? Cork, Limerick, Galway, and a peep 


into Connemara, Armagh, Belfast, Londonderry, &c. &c., would 
be but worn-out studies and topics for most men’s portfolios, at this 
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period of the nineteenth century. Not se, however, will it be re- 
alised when you examine “ The Irish Sketch-book,” as the following 
miscellaneous pieces will incontinently manifest. Begin with a no- 
tice and a snatch belonging to the rapid ride in Wicklow, which not 
only indicate Mr. Titmarsh’s conception of the exactions of his 


themes, but furnish a sample of his selections and manner of treat- 
ment :— 


The little tour we have just been taking has been performed, not only by 
myriads of the “ car-drivingest, tay-drinking, say-bathingest people in the 
world,” the Inhabitants of the city of Dublin, but also by all the tourists 
who have come to discover this country for the benefit of the English na- 
tion. ‘‘ Look here!’ says the ragged-bearded genius of a guide, at the 
Seven Churches; ‘‘ this is the spot which Mr. Henry Inglis particularly 
admired, and said it was exactly like Norway. Many’s the song I’ve heard 
Mr. Sam Lover sing here—a pleasant gentleman entirely. Have you seen 
my picture that’s taken off in Mrs. Hall's book? allthe strangers know me 
by it, though it makes me much cleverer than I am.” Similar tales kas he 
of Mr. Barrow, and the transatlantic Willis, and of Crofton Croker, who 
has been everywhere. 


Mr. T. took quite a novel method, on setting himself down in 
ould Ireland, of studying his ample subject: he hastened to the 
newspapers of the morning, and this, by the bye, not at once to the 
political disquisitions, or the more stirring reports, but to the ad- 
vertisements, from which he culls sundry characteristic specimens, 
few of them being the more amusing and suggestive in that they 


purport to have emanated from the instructors of youth to the fullest 
extent :— 


Of all these announcements that of Madame Shanahan (a delightful 
name) is perhaps the most brilliant. ‘*To Parents and Guardiaris.—-Paris. 
—Such parents and guardians as may wish to intrust their children for edu- 
cation in its fullest extent to Madame Shanahan, can have the advantage of 
being conducted to Paris by her brother, the Rev. J. P. O'Reilly, of 
Church-street Chapel,” which admirable arrangement carries the parents to 
Paris and leaves the children in Dublin. Ah, Madame, you may take a 
French title; but your heart is still in your country, and you are to the 
fullest extent an Irishwoman still. * * 

A century hence some antiquary may light upon a Dublin paper, and 
form marvellous calculations regarding the state of education in the country. 
For instance, at Beetive-House seminary, ‘conducted by Dr. J. L. Burke, 
Ex-Scholar T.C.D., no less than two hundred and three young gentlemen 
took prizes at the Midsummer examination. A Dr. Delamere, Ex-Scholar 
T.C.D., distributed three hundred and twenty rewards to his young friends, 
and if we allow that one lad in twenty is a prizeman, it is clear that there 
must be six thousand four hundred and forty youths under the Doctor’s 
care. Other schools are advertised in the same journals, each with its hun- 
dred of prize-bearers; and if other schools are advertised, how many more 
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must there be in the country which are not advertised! There must be 
hundreds of thousands of prizemen, millions of scholars: besides national 
schools, hedge-schools, infant schools, and the like. 


Advertisements serve the master of the Sketch-book as a theme 
for comment as well as illustration :— 


Some hundred years hence, when students want to inform themselves of 
the history of the present day, and refer to files of Times and Chronicle for 
the purpose, I think it is possible that they will consult, not so much those 
luminous and philosophical leading articles which call our attention at pre- 
sent, both by the majesty of their eloquence and the largeness of their 
type, but that they will turn to those parts of the journals into whieh infor- 
mation is squeezed into the smallest possible print, to the advertisements, 
namely, the law and police reports, and to the instructive narratives sup- 
plied by that ill-used body of men who transcribe knowledge at the rate of 
apennyaline. The papers before me (the Morning Register, Liberal and 
Roman Catholic, Saunder’s News-Letter, neutral and Conservative,) give a 
lively picture of the movement of city and country on this present fourth 
day of July, and the Englishman can scarcely fail, as he reads them, to 
note many small points of difference existing between his own country and 
this. How do the Irish amuse themselves in the capital? The love for 
theatrical exhibitions is evidently not very great. Theatre Royal— Miss Kemble 
and the Somnambula, an Anglo-Italian importation. Theatre Royal Abbey- 
street,— the Temple of Magic and the Wizard last week. Adelphi Theatre, 
Great Brunswick-street—the Original Seven Lancashire Bell-ringers, a deli- 
cious excitement indeed! Portobello Gardens—-THE LAST ERUPTION BUT 
six, says the advertisement in capitals. And, finally, ‘* Miss Hayes will 
give her first and farewell concert at the Rotunda, previous to leaving her 
native country.”” Only one instance of Irish talent do we read of, and that, 
in a desponding tone, announces its intention of quitting its native country. 
All the rest of the pleasures of the evening are importations from cockney- 
land. The Somnambula from Covent Garden, the Wizard from the Strand, 
the Seven Lancashire Bell-ringers from Islington, or the City-road, no 
doubt; and as for The last Eruption but Six, it has erumped near the Ele- 
phant and Castle any time these two years, until the cockneys would won- 
der at it no longer. 


It would be an injustice to Mr. Titmarsh, when on the subject of 
newspaper intelligence, to deny a space to his remarks on the report 
of a judge’s address on a criminal trial for a capital offence. There 


is matter of reproof as well as for prolonged reflection in the 
passage :— 


Long ere this is printed, for instance, Byrne and Woods have been hanged : 
sent *‘ to face their God,” as the Chief Justice says, ‘‘ with the weight of their 
victim’s blood upon them,’-—a just observation; and remember that it is 
we who send them. It is true that the judge hopes Heaven will have mercy 
upon their souls, but are such recommendations of particular weight be- 
cause they come from the bench? Psha! If we go on killing people with- 
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out giving them time to repent, let us at least give up the cant of praying 
for their souls’ salvation. We find a man drowning in a well, shut the lid 
upon him, and heartily pray that he may get out. Sin has hold of him, as 
the two ruffians of Laffan yonder, and we stand aloof, and hope that he 
may escape. Let us give up the ceremony of condolence, and be honest 
like the witness [who apathetically witnessed the murder], and say, “ Let 
him save himself or not, it’s no business of ours.” 


What gentleman is denied the opportunity of picturing the inns 
and hotels of the country he traverses? and yet how few of those 
who wield the quill or brandish the brush, have indicated striking 
points so briefly and plainly as is done frequently in the pages before 
us. For example,— 


If these comforts and reminiscences of three days’ date are ‘enlarged 
upon at some length, the reason is simply this—this is written at what i: 
supposed to be the best inn at one of the best towns of Ireland, Waterford : 
dinner is just over; it is Assize-week, and the table d’hote was surrounded 
for the chief part by English attornies—the cyouncillors (as the bar are 
pertinaciously called) dining up stairs in private. Well, on going to the 
public room, and being about to lay down my hat on the sideboard, I was 
obliged to pause—out of regard to a fine thick coat of dust, which had been 
kindly left to gather for some days past, I should think, and which it seemed 
a shame to misplace. Yonder isa chair basking quietly in the sunshine; 
some round object has evidently reposed upon it, (a.hat or plate probably, ) 
for you see aclear circle of black horse-hair in the middle and dust all 
round it. Not one of those dirty napkins that the four waiters carry would 
wipe away the grime from the chair, and take to itself alittle dust more ! 
The people in the room are shouting out for the waiters; who cry, “* Yes 
Sir!” peevishly, and don’t come, but stand bawling and jangling, and call- 
ing each other names, at the sideboard. The dinner is plentiful and nasty : 
raw ducks, raw peas, on acrumpled tablecloth, over which a waiter has 
just spirted a pint of obstreperous cider. The windows are open, to give 
free view of a crowd of old beggar-women, and of a fellow playing a cursed 
lrish pipe. Presently:this delectable apartment fills with choking peat 
smoke ; and on asking what is the cause of this agreeable addition to the 
pleasures of the place, you are told that they are lighting a fire in a back- 
room. 


Pages is the term we are compelled to use; but if we could insert 
the engraved illustrations, how richly would the subject be developed ; 
as, for instance, when our tourist, on returning to an inn, discovers 
that his bed-room window is held open by a hearth-broom :— 


You don’t see such windows commonly in respectable English inns—win- 
dows leaning gracefully upon hearth-brooms for support. Look out of that 
window without the hearth-broom and it would cut your head off ; how the 
beggars would start that are always sitting on the steps next door _Is it 
prejudice that makes one prefer the English window, that relies on its own 
ropes and ballast (or lead if you like), and does not need to be propped by 
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any foreign aid? or is this only a solitary instance of the kind, and are 
there no other specimens in Ireland of the careless, dangerous extravagant 
hearth-broom system ? 


Irish character, of course, abounds in these sketches; individual 
portraits just as single scenes affording you a picture of the nation 
and a whole chapter of the country’s history. The following is the 
representative of a class. 


And likewise in the midst of this wild tract, a fellow met us who was 
trudging the road with a fish basket over his shoulder, and who stopped the 
coach, hailing two of the gentlemen in it by name, both of whom seemed 
to be much amused by his humour. He was a handsome rogue, a poacher, 
or salmon-taker, by profession, and presently poured out such a flood of 
oaths, and-made such a monstrous display of grinning wit and blackguard- 
ism, as I have never heard equalled by the best Billingsgate practitioner ; 
and as it would be more than useless to attempt to describe. Blessings, 
jokes, and curses, trolled off the rascal’s lips with a volubility which caused 
his Irish audience to shout with laughter, but which were quite beyond a 
Cockney. It was a humour so purely national as to be understood by none 
but natives, I should think. I think it rather served to frighten than to 
amuse; and I am not sure but that I looked out for a band of jocular cut- 
throats of his sort, to come up at a given guffaw, and playfully rob us all 
round. However he went away quite peaceably, calling down for the party 
the benediction of a great number of saints, who must have been somewhat 
ashamed to be addressed by such a rascal. 


We may here insert a short account of Irish distress. 


In the midst of your pleasure, three beggars have hobbled up, and are 
howling supplications to the Lord. One is old and blind, and so diseased 
and hideous, that straightway all the pleasure of the sight round about 
vanishes from you—that livid ghastly face interposing between you and it. 
And so it is throughout the South and West of Ireland: the traveller is 
haunted by the face of the popular starvation. It is not the exception, it is 
the condition of the people. In this fairest and richest of countries, men are 
suffering and starving by millions. There are thousands of them at this 
minute stretched in the sunshine at their cabin-doors, with no work, scarcely 
any food, no hope seemingly. Strong countrymen are lying in bed “ for the 
hunger ”’—because a man lying on his back does not need so much food as a 
person a-foot. Many of them have torn up the unripe potatoes from their 
little gardens, and to exist now must look to winter, when they shall have to 
suffer starvation and cold too. The epicurean and traveller for pleasure had 
better travel anywhere than here—where there are miseries that one does 
not dare to think of--where one is always feeling how helpless pity is, and 
how hopeless relief, and is perpetually made ashamed of being happy. 


Take a national picture of higher pretensions. Westport is the 
locality. | 


There was a long, handsome pier (which, no doubt, remains at this pre- 
sent minute), andone solitary cutter along side it, which may or may not be 
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there now. There were about three boats lying near the cutter lying along 
sidc it, and six sailors, with long shadows, lolling upon the pier. As for 
the warehouses, they are enormous; and might accommodate, I should 
think, not only the trade of Westport, but of Manchester too. There are 
huge streets of these houses, ten stories high, with cranes, owners’ names, 
&c., marked Wine Stores, Flour Stores, Bonded Tobacco Warehouses, and 
so forth. The six sailors that were singing on the pier, no doubt are each 
admirals of as many fleets of a hundred sail, that bring wines and tobacco 
from all quarters of the world to fill these enormous warehouses. These 
dismal mausoleums, as vast as pyramids, are the places where the dead trade 
of Westport lies buried—a trade that, in its lifetime, probably was about as 
big asa mouse. Nor is this the first nor the hundredth place to be seen in 
this country, which sanguine builders have erected to accommodate an ima- 
ginary commerce. Millowners over-mill themselves, merchants over-ware- 
house themselves, squires over-castle themselves, little tradesmen about 
Dublin and the cities over-villa and over-gig themselves, and we hear sad 
tales about hereditary bondage and the accursed tyranny of England. 


Commercial dealings at Cork are texts for our following extract. 


That the city contains much wealth, is evidenced by the number of hand- 
some villas round about it, where the rich merchants dwell; but the ware- 
houses of the wealthy provision-merchants make no show to the stranger 
walking the streets: and of the retail-shops, if some are spacious and 
handsome, most look as if too big for the business carried on within. The 
want of ready money was quite curious. In three of the principal 
shops I purchased articles, and tendered a pound in exchange—not one of 
them had silver enough: and as for a five-pound note, which I presented 
at one of the topping booksellers, his boy went round to various places in 
vain, and finally set forth to the bank, where change was got. In another 
small shop I offered half-a-crown to pay for a sixpenny article—it was all 
the same. ‘ Tim,” says the good woman, ‘run out in a hurry and fetch 
the gentleman change.” Two of the shopmen, seeing an Englishman, were 
very particular to tell me in what years they themselves had been in Lon- 
don. It seemed a merit in these gentlemen’s eyes to have once dwelt in 
that city ; and I see in the papers continually ladies advertising as gover- 
nesses, and specifying particularly that they are ‘‘ English ladies.”’ 

I received six 51. Post-office orders: I called four times on as many 
different days at-the Post-office before the capital could be forthcoming, 
getting on the third application 20/., (after making a great fclamour, and 
vowing that such things were unheard of in England,) and on the fourth 
call the remaining 10/. I saw poor people who may have come from the 
country with their orders, refused payment of an order of some 40s.; and 
a gentleman who tendered a pound-note in payment of a foreign letter, told 
to “leave his letter and pay some other time.” Such things could not take 
place in the hundred and second city in England; and, as I do not pretend 
to doctrinize at all, I leave the reader to draw his own deductions with re- 
gard to the commercial condition and prosperity of the second city in 
Ireland. 
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But to return to a sample of characteristic character: a speaker in 
an inn, ‘dressed in deep black, worn however with that dégagé air 


peculiar to the votaries of Bacchus,” and whose dashing black satin . 


waistcoat which ‘ generously disdained to be buttoned,” called for 


its share of whiskey punch “that trickled from the chin above,” is 
addressing a young English officer :—- 


“Sir,” says he, “as I was telling you before this gentleman came in (from 
Westport, I preshume, sir, by the mail; and my service to you!), the 
butchers in Chume (Tuam)—where I live, and shall be happy to see you 
and give you a shake-down, a cut of mutton, and the use of as good a brace 
of pointers as ever you shot over—the butchers say to me whenever I look 
in at their shops, and ask for a joint of meat—they say: “‘ Take down that 
quarter o’mutton, boy, 1T’s No USE WBIGHING IT for Mr. Bodkin. He can 
tell with an eye what’s the weight of it to an ounce!” And so, sir, I can! 
and I’d make a bet to go into any market in Dublin, Tchume, Ballinasloe, 
where you please, and just by looking at the meat decide its’weight.” 


Mr. Titmarsh warns all English to be on their guard against Irish 


whiskey. But we must not yet part with the orator who sported 
the black satin waistcoat. 


The honest gentleman proceeded with his personal memoirs; and (with 
a charming modesty that authenticated his tale, while it interested his hear- 
ers for the teller) he called for a fresh tumbler, and began discoursing about 
horses. ‘* Them | don’t know,” says he, confessing the fact at once, “ or if 
I do, I’ve been always so unlucky with them that it’s as good as if I didn’t. 
To give you an ideaof my ill-fortune : me brother-’n-law Burke sent me three 
colts of his to sell at this very fair of Ballinasloe; and, for all that I could 
do I could only get a bid for one of ’em, and sold her for sixteen pound. 
And d’ye know what that mare was, sir?”’ says Mr. Bodkin, giving a thump 
that made the spoon jump out of the punch-glass for fright, —“‘ D’ye know 
who he was? she was Water-Wagtail, ‘sir.—Water-WactaiLt! She won 
fourteen cups and plates in Ireland before she went to Liverpool; and you 
know what she did there ?” (we said, oh! of course.) ‘ Well, sir, the man 
who boughther from me sold her for four hundre’ guineas; and in England 
she fetched eight hundre’ pounds! Another of them very horses, gentle- 
men, (Tim, some hot water—screeching hot, you divil—and a sthroke of the 
limin)—another of them horses that I was refused fifteen pounds for, me 
brother-’n-law sould to Sir Rufford Bufford for a hundre’-and-fifty guineas 
Wasn't that luck ? Well, sir, Sir Rufford gives Burke his bill at six months, and 
don’t pay it when it come jue. A pretty pickle Tom Burke was in, as I leave ye 
to fancy, for he paid away the bill, which he thought as good asgoold ; and sure 
it ought to be, for Sir Rufford had come of age since the bill was drawn, and 
before it was due, and as I needn’t tell you had slipped into a very handsome 
property. On the protest of the bill, Burke goes in a fury to Gresham’s, in 
Sackville-street, where the baronet was living, and (would ye believe it ?) 
the latter says he doesn’t intend to meet the bill, on the score that he was a 
minor when he gave it. On which Burke was in such a rage, that he took 


a horsewhip, and vowed he’d beat the baronet to a jelly, and post him in 
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every club in Dublin, and publish every circumstance of the transaction.”’ 
‘‘ 1t does seem rather a queer one,” says one of Mr. Bodkin’s hearers, ‘* queer 
indeed; but that’s not it, you see; for Sir Rufford is as honourable a man 
as ever lived; and after the quarrel he paid Burke his money, and they've 
been warm friends ever since—but what I want to show you is our infernal 
luck. Three months before, Sir Rufford had sold that very horse for three 
hundre guineas.” 


Certainly we have met with this self-same worthy: he stands out 
distinctly in our mind’s eye, and cannot be forgotten. Nor is there 
a particle of bitterness in the portaiture, although the exaggeration 
may be sharply true. Some of the sketches in these volumes indeed 
put one in love of the Irish. The ladies, for example, ‘appear to 
be full as well educated and refined, and far more frank and cordial, 
than the generality of the fair creatures on the other side of 
the Channel.” Mr. M. did not hear anything about poetry, and only 
in one house met with an album. But he heard “ some capital 
music, of an excellent family sort—that sort which is used, namely, 
to set young people dancing, which they have done merrily for some 
nights.” 

We have not treated our readers to anything of the landscape sort, 
bating what the ragged bearded genius of a guide uttered at the 
Seven Churches be taken as an exception. The fact is that Mr. T. 
has an eye more towards urban scenes and life than those of country, 
unless you go with him into the more frequented haunts, such as 
those offered by agricultural meetings and social occasions. Glen- 
dalough and its religious fanes may therefore detain us for a moment, 
affording a picture pretty in itself, and drawn in the artist’s prettiest 


style. First of Irish scenery in the general, where the landscape is 
tender. 


I think the Irish scenery just like the Irish melodies—sweet, wild, and sad 
even in the sunshine. You can neither represent one nor other by words ; 
but I am sure if one could translate ‘‘ The Meeting of the Waters” into form 
and colours, it would fall into the exact shape of a tender Irish landscape. 
So, take and play that tune upon your fiddle, and shut your eyes and muse 
a little, and you have the whole scene before you. I don’t know if there is 
any tune about Glendalough: but if there be, it must be the most delicate, 


» 


fantastic, fairy melody that ever was played: 


_ There “is a little lake and little fords across it, surrounded by 
little mountains, and which lead you now to little islands where 
there are all sorts of fantastic little oldchapels and graveyards; or 
again into little brakes“and shrubberies where small rivers are cros- 


sing over little rocks, splashing and jumping, and singing as loud as 
ever they can.” 


There are seven churches, whereof the clergy must have been the smallest 
persons, and have had the smallest benefices and the littlest congregations 
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ever known. As for the Cathedral, what a bishoplet it must have been that 
presided there |—the place would hardly hold the Bishop of London, or Mr. 
Sidney Smith—two full-sized clergymen of these days—who would be sure 
to quarre! there for want of room, or for any other reason. There must 
have been a dean no bigger than Mr. Moore, and a chapter no bigger than 
that chapter in Tristram Shandy which does not contain a single word, and 
mere pop-guns of canons, and a beadle about as tall as Crofton Croker, to 
whip the little boys who were playing at taw (with peas) in the yard. 


Somewhat in the landscape line are certain of the characteristics 
of the North as compared with the South. 


The ride of ten miles from Armagh to Portadown was not the prettiest, 
but one of the pleasantest drives I have had in Ireland; for the country is 
well cultivated along the whole of the road, the trees in plenty, and villages 
and neat houses always in sight. The little farms, with their orchards and 
comfortable buildings, were as clean and trim as could be wished ; they are 
mostly of one story, with long thatched roofs and shining windows, such as 
those that may be seen in Normandy and Picardy. As it was Sunday even- 
ing, all the people seemed to be abroad ; some sauntering quietly down the 
roads—a pair of girls here and there pacing leisurely in a field—a little 
group seated under the trees of an orchard, which pretty adjunct to the 
farm is very common in this district; and the crop of apples seemed this 
year to be extremely plenty. The physiognomy of the people too has 
quite changed: the girls have their hair neatly braided up, not loose over 
their faces, asin the South; and not only are bare feet very rare, and 
stockings extremely neat and white, but I am sure I saw at least a dozen 
good silk gowns upon the women coming along the road, and scarcely one 
which was not clean and in good order. The men for the most part figured in 
jackets, caps, and trousers, eschewing the old well of a hat which covers the pop- 
ular head at the other end of the island, the breeches, and the long ill-made 
tail-coat. The people’s faces are sharp and neat; not broad, lazy, know- 
ing-looking, like that of many a shambling Diogenes who may be seen 
lounging before his cabin in Cork or Kerry. As for the cabins, they have 
disappeared ; and the houses of the people may rank decidedly as cottages. 
The accent, too, is quite different ; but this is hard to describe in print. The 
people speak with a Scotch twang, and as I fancied, much more simply and 
to the point: a man gives you a downright answer, without any grin or 
joke, or attempt at flattery. To be sure, these are rather early days to be- 
gin to judge of national characteristics ; and very likely the above distinc- 
tions have been drawn after profoundly studying a Nothern and a Southern 
waiter at the inn at Armagh. 


Ere closing our paper, we have to state that neither of the North 
nor of the South,—we mean particularly at present, of Protestantism 
nor of Catholicism, as witnessed by Mr. T. in Ireland, do we receive 
a favourable impression. In one passage he tells us, he has had the 
pleasure of sitting under a minister in the northern division, ‘* who 
insulted the very patron who gave him his living; discoursing upon 
the sinfulness of partridge shooting, and threatening hell-fire as the 
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last ‘“‘ meet” for fox-hunters; until the squire, one of the best and 
most charitable resident landlords in Ireland, was absolutely driven 
out of the church where his fathers had worshipped for hundreds of 
years, by the insults of this howling evangelical inquisitor.” 
' The Bible, Boniface, and psalm-singing at Coleraine :— 


The town of Coleraine, with a number of cabin suburbs belonging to it, 
lies picturesquely grouped on the Bann river; and the whole of the little 
city was echoing with psalms as I walked through it on the Sunday morn- 
ing. The piety of the people seems remarkable: some of the inns even 
will not receive travellers on Sunday; and this is written in an hotel of 
which every room is provided with a Testament, containing an injunction 
on the part of the landlord to consider this world itself as only a passing 
abode. Is it well that Boniface should furnish his guests with Bibles as 
well as Bills, and sometimes shut his door on a traveller who has no other 
choice but to read it ona Sunday? I heard of a gentleman arriving from 
ship-board at Kilrush on a Sunday, when the pious hotel-keeper refused 
him admittance ; and some more tales, which to go into would require the 
introduction of private names and circumstances, but would tend to show 
that the Protestant of the North is as much priest-ridden as the Catholic of 
the South,— priest and old-woman-ridden, for there are certain expounders 
of doctrine in our church, who are not, I believe, to be found in the church 
of Rome; and wo betide the stranger who comes to settle in these parts, if 


his ‘‘seriousness” be not satisfactory to the heads (with false fronts to most 
of them) of the congregations, 


Lastly, of the Trappists, &c. 


They have among themselves workmen to supply all their frugal wants, 
ghostly tailors and shoemakers, spiritual gardeners and bakers, working in 
silence, ana serving Heaven after their way. If this reverend community, 
for fear of the opportunity of sinful talk, choose to hold their tongues, the 
next thing will be to cut them out altogether, and so render the danger im- 
possible—if, being men of education and intelligence, they incline to turn 
butchers and cobblers, and smother their intellects by base and hard menial 
labour; who knows but one day a sect may be more pious still, and rejecting 
even butchery and bakery as savouring too much of worldly convenience and 
pride, take to a wild-beast life at once? Let us concede that suffering, and 
mental and bodily debasement, are the things most agreeable to Heaven, and 
there is no knowing where such piety may stop. I was very glad we had 
not time to see the grovelling place; and as for seeing shoes made or fields 
tilled by reverend amateurs, we can find cobblers and ploughboys to do the 
work better. By the way, the Quakers have set up in Ireland a sort of 
monkery of theirown. Not far from Carlow we met a couple of cars drawn 
by white horses, and holding white Quakers and Quakeresses, in white hats, 
clothes, shoes, with wild maniacal-looking faces, bumping along the road. 
Let us hope that we may soon geta community of Fakeers and howling 
Dervises into the country. It would be a refreshing thing to see such 
ghostly men in one’s travels, standing at the corners of roads, and praising the 
Lord by standing on one leg, or cutting and hacking themselves with knives 
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like the prophets of Baal. _Is it not as pious for a man to deprive himself 
of his leg as of his tongue, and to disfigure his body with the gashes of a 
knife, as with the hideous white raiment of the illuminated Quakers ? 


eee 
— ~~ 











Art. IIl.—dA History of the Life of Rhchard Coeur-de-Lion. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. Vol. III. Saunders and Otley. 


The first two volumes of this history were occupied chiefly with 
events that occurred during the reign of the second Henry. The 
book opened with an elaborate treatise on the feudal and chivalrous 
institutions of Europe in all their memorable bearings, and presentin 
a comprehensive view of the condition and annals of England from 
the times of the Conqueror to those of the father of the lion-hearted 
prince. To a work of the pretensions and extent of that before us, this 
treatise is a necessary preface to the life of Richard. Very little indeed is 
mentioned in the first volume, of Mr. James's hero; the purpose being 
to clear the way for a proper appreciation of his character, policy, 
and position, when he comes to figure in his rightful dimensions, and 
full development; the historian going carefully into every branch of 
his ample subject, and disdaining to be indebted to authority taken 
from mere compilers. ‘The second volume entered into the bio- 
graphy of Coeur-de-Lion, with some minuteness, but still had to 
deal with the earlier and less brilliant periods of his history, a very 
large portion of the pages preceding those now before us, being de- 
voted to the quarrel that arose between Henry and Thomas a Becket, 
and to the origin and progress from the beginning, of the Crusading 
wars; these prominent points and extraordinary epochs affording the 
historian an admirable opportunity for tracing the advancement of 
English commerce, municipal institutions, political enlargement, 
and national civilization. ‘The second volume, in fact, conducted us 
no farther in the history of Richard and his times than the period of 
the capture of Antioch; and therefore can hardly be pronounced to 
have accomplished more in respect of his career, than to have pre- 
pared us for brilliant exploits and the glorious eclat with which 
chroniclers and romance writers have encircled and emblazoned his 
name. Nay, even volume the third, which concludes with the fall 
of Jerusalem, is but in a sense introductory to the portion of 
Richard’s life which is chiefly contemplated in our times by popular 
readers, as well as by the devourers of fiction; and therefore we have 
to look forward to another contribution to the series of tomes, ere 
the effulgence and renown of the = champion of the Cross can 
be measured or adequately contemplated, and ere the completeness 
and harmony of the author’s performance can be properly tested and 
appreciated. . 

With regard, however, to the historian’s eventual and even early 
successful termination of a work which must be called great, whether 
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plan, scope, or execution be considered, a shadow of doubt need not 
remain on any mind. That Mr. James is singularly qualified for a tri- 
umphant performance of the kind, every person at all acquainted with 
this extraordinary voluminous writer will be ready to admit, before 
perusing a page of the work under review. Whether it be in the 
realms of fiction, or the more exacting sphere of sober and philoso- 
phical history, he has already approved himself to be one of the most 
industrious and painstaking authors that have ever written largely. 
His research is as unwearied as his knowledge with regard to the 
where and the how to prosecute his investigations is sufficient. For 
the enrichment and correction of all former histories of the life and 
era of Richard, he brings perhaps an unexampled familiarity with 
the annals of France; nor can we fail to add, without great injustice 
to him, that the present work earns eminent distinction, by the lights 
which he brings to bear upon its pages from the records that have 
been bequeathed by eastern as well as western writers. With regard 
to his capacity and habits for the delineation of character, for di- 
vining motives, or estimating results upon. the minds and doings of 
his actors, not a word of criticism need now be uttered; for the 
reading world has years ago pronounced its verdict of applause. As 
little is it necessary to characterize the tenderness of fancy, the 
vigour of thought, or the constancy of intellectual and moral purpose 
that are displayed in all that he does ; strong and sustained pinions 
of imagination are perhaps not less essential to the historian who 
casts himself upon obscure periods, and strives to delineate person- 
ages who figured in rude times, than integrity of conduct in delivering 
the amount of the stray but real lights that have been collected, or 
fearless honesty in giving utterance to the opinions and spontaneous 
reflections that have arisen during the prosecution of the task. 
Dignity and purity of sentiment can be as ill dispensed with, as 
practised skill in unravelling knotty questions, whether these pertain 
to the actual in respect of human character or of historic events. 
Perhaps there is no period and no name within the scope of au- 
thentic history that could offer such attractions to the more peculiar 
complexion and habits of Mr. James’s mind, than those of Coeur-de- 
Lion; a mind not more addicted to trace the career of heroes and to 
mark their dazzling exploits, than nicely to discriminate between 
the glare and the substance, the false and the true. | Were we re- 
quired to suggest an obvious and readily-arrived-at test, in order to 
enable a total stranger to our author’s previous productions to give 
judgment relative to his merits as a historical painter, we could not 
do better than at once to invite attention to the style of composition, 
and the manner of expressing himself, exhibited in the volume before 
us. We think it is not more manifest that he displays in these pages 
the judgment and taste of a master-artist, in suiting his language to 
the occasion, with a self-shaping ease,—be the requirement that of 
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clear and rapid narration, close yet considerate authoritativeness,chaste 
description, beautiful embellishments, and gorgeous colouring, or 
magnanimous appeals to the heart,—than it is that the traits which 
he developes are near to the truth, that the greatness he blazons is 
built upon sterling worth, that the lessons which he setsin array with 
the effectiveness of nature are for all timesand all men’s study. Hence 
it is that this history must take rank with those best esteemed for 
attractiveness and permanent value; that, in short, it will probably 
become the most distinguished piece in the workmanship of the pe- 
destal of Mr. James’s future fame, that has yet emanated from his 
head and hand, his imaginings and heart-feelings. 

The few passages which we cite will not satisfy; but, we think, 
they will do something not less desirable on our part, viz., send a 
number of our readers not only to the volume itself from which these 
are taken, but to the perusal of the entire work. ‘Take first Mr. 
James’s vivid description,—but based most carefully on the informa- 
tion which he has collected with such exemplary scrupulousness,—of 
the emotions of the crusaders when the Holy City first burst upon 
their sight. 


During their march from Archas, all the associations of the land had been 
crowding upon the imaginations of the pilgrims of the cross. The names 
of Ramula, Sidon, Emaus, had all awakened the memories of what had 
passed in those places in earlier days; and at the latter town, when they 
encamped for the evening, the host was joined by envoys from the Christ- 
ians of Bethlehem, beseeching the leaders to send forward a body of men 
to protect that town from the threatened vengeance of the Saracens. Tan- 
cred was accordingly dispatched with a hundred lances, to give the assistance 
required, but during the whole of that night the host of the crusade knew 
no repose. The name of Bethlehem, Bethlehem! passed from mouth to 
mouth, recollections were awakened that banished sleep, all the enthusiasms 
of their nature were aroused, zeal and tenderness, and iove and hope, and indig- 
nation, for that swect religion which they all professed, scared away slumber 
from every eye; and some hours before darkness disappeared, the excitement 
became so great, that the army arrayed itself spontaneously, and began to 
move towards Jerusalem. It was a beautiful summer morning, we are told, 
in the month of June, and ere the great body of the crusade had proceeded 
many miles, the day broke in all the majesty of eastern light. They had 
just reached the summit of a gentle hill, when starting up with the rapidity 
which characterises the dawn of Syria, the sun rushed forth, and they be- 
held in the distance a rocky steep, crowned with towers, and walls, and 
domes, and minarets. ‘Jerusalem! Jerusalem !’’ became the cry through- 
out the army, as the object of all their toil, and labour, and strife, and suffer- 
ing appeared before their eyes. All that they had endured up to that 
moment, weariness, thirst, famine, pestilence, and the sword, were forgotten 
in excceding great joy, or only remembered to render that joy more ecstatic 
and overpowering. The effect could scarcely be borne: some laughed, 
some wept, some shouted ‘ Tlierosolyma!’’ some cast themselves on the 
ground, some fainted, and some died upon the spot. 
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We next quote a longer passage, carrying the reader to the walls 
of Jerusalem, in company with the conquering Saladin; and even 
into its sacred streets, to mingle and to sympathize with the 


besieged. 


At the time when the defeat of Tiberiad became known in the Holy City, 
it contained few, if any, military defenders, and no leader of renown. But 
Balian of Ibelin, whose wife had taken refuge there, hastened from Tyre to 
convey her to a place of security, having obtained a safe conduct from Sa'adin 
for that purpose. He had given his promise, it would seem, not to remain 
in Jerusalem above one night, but the people of the city, rejoicing in the 
presence of so famous a commander, would not permit him to execute his 
engagement. The patriarch absolved him from his vow, and the citizens 
watched him so closely that it was impossible for him to quit the place. His 
high and chivalrous qualities had excited the admiration and even the friend- 
ship of Saladin, and when the Christian knight sent messengers to the Sul- 
tan, then under the walls of Ascalon, to explain his situation, and to entreat 
that his wife and children might be permitted to pass in safety to Tripoli, 
while he remained to defend Jerusalem, the Syrian monarch received his ex- 
cuses as valid, and sent an Emir with a party of cavalry to escort the lady 
and her family to a place of safety. 

The difficult task of holding out the city against the arms of Saladin was 
now confided to Balian of Ibelin, and the presence of a considerable party of 
Templars and Hospitallers encouraged the people, and gave them hope of 
successful resistance. - As a constant friend and supporter of the count of 
Tripoli, however, Balian was not likely to be very popular with the Knights 
ofthe Temple or with the patriarch; and unsupported against a powerful 
faction, having no experienced nobles within the walls on whom he could 
rely, no knights on whose co-operation and valour he could depend, the Lord 
of Ibelin had recourse to an act of a very singular and extraordinary charac- 
ter. Choosing out fifty young men, the most promising and distinguished 
that he could find amongst the class of burghers, he knighted them for the 
defence of the Holy City. His next step was an endeavour to provide for the 
multitude of women and children which had taken refuge in the place; but so 
great were the numbers, that even after all had been done that was possible 
to lodge them in the houses, many were still obliged to sleep in the streets. 
The Queen Sybilla, indeed, with her train, received notice from Saladin that 
she might retire in safety to Naplouse, to which place he had sent her hus- 
band, Guy of Lusignan ; and she accordingly quitted Jerusalem under a safe 
conduct from the Sultan; but none of the rest of the unfortunate fugitives 
dared to show their faces beyond the walls, round which the parties of 
Arabian horsemen were hovering night and day. 

It is a lamentable, though perhaps not an extraordinary fact, that moments 
of great difficulty and danger generally bring dissension rather than 
concord; and such would appear to have been the case in Jerusalem at this 
time, the only resolution in which all the inhabitants seemed to unite being 
the determination of resisting to the last. From beneath the walls of Ascalon, 
Saladin summoned the Holy City to surrender, pointing out to the citizens 
that every post in the realm had fallen with the exception of Tyre and Carac, 
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considered by many the two strongest places in the land. The people of 
Jerusalem replied that by God’s will they would defend it to the last; and 
Saladin then swore that if they drove him to take the city by storm, he would 
put the whole of the male inhabitants to the sword, and reduce the women 
to captivity. The Christians, however, remained undaunted; and as soon 
as he had obtained possession of Ascalon, the Sultan began his mareh towards 
Jerusalem. The mighty army by which he was accompanied, and the com- 
plete state of subjection to which he had reduced the neighbouring country, 
left little probability that a town crowded with inhabitants, and scantily sup- 
plied with- provisions, torn with factions, and unsupported by any ‘external 
allies, would be able to resist his arms. Nevertheless, by some Arabian 
accounts we find that Saladin hesitated, and that there were persons who 
attempted to dissuade him from the enterprise ; while from every statement 
we learn that the Christians were full of resolution, if not of confidence. 
When his determination was once formed, however, the Sultan showed him- 
self immovable therein ; and on being told by an astrologer that he would 
take the city if he attempted it, but that it wouldcost him an eye, he replied, 
‘Were it to cost me both I would take it.” 

Marching on then from Ascalon with the whole force of his mighty army, 
preceded by clouds of light horsemen, and displaying all the pomp of eastern 
war, the Sultan commenced his advance on Jerusalem, on Monday, the 21st 
of September, 1187, having employed less than three months in subjugating 
the whole country after the battle of Tiberiad. The first day he arrived at 
Beersheba, the second he paused at Bethlehem, and on the third his vast host 
looked forward upon Jerusalem from the hills by which it was surrounded. 
Joy and satisfaction tock possession of the Mussulmans, and shouts of gratu- 
lation rent the sky as they beheld the city not less holy in their eyes than in 
the eyes of the Christians. At the same time, from the walls of Jerusalem 
might be seen the innumerable standards of the Mussulman host, yellow, 
white, and brown ; their floating garments, their glittering arms, and their 
light Arabian chargers, amidst clouds of dust, which, to use the expression 
of the historian, ‘turned the light of the morning into the twilight of night.” 
But the resolution of the Christian did not give way before the sight. The 
cry in the city, according to the account of Al Siuti, was, ‘‘ Beneath the Se- 
pulchre of our Lord we will die, and on account of the dread of its separation 
from us will we be strong. From it will we procrastinate the evil day, and 
towards the relics in the city and the sepulchre will we hasten. Wherefore 
shall we not fight? Wherefore not do battle in this quarrel ?” 


Here follows the description and an estimate of the character of 
Coeur-de-Lion. 


Richard I., on his accession to the throne, was in the thirty-second year 
of his age, and endowed by nature with many high qualities of body and 
of mind. In person he was tall, strong, and active, long in the arms, 
straight and flexible in all his limbs, graceful of form, and peculiarly power- 
ful in frame. His complexion was fair, his hair approaching red, but not 
exactly of the colour which is generally called so, and probably of the hue 
which we name auburn. No man, we are told, possessed more perfect 
symmetry, or more dignity of air and demeanour. He was famous for 
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every sort of martial exercise; and we find the wielding of the sword par- 
ticularly named as an art in which he excelled at this period. His skill in 
war, too, had been proved upon various occasions; and that the arts of 
peace were also cultivated by him, is shown by the fact, that in his own 
day he obtained much celebrity in what was then called the gay science, or 
in other words, the composition of small and somewhat rude pieces of verse, 
the first effort of reviving poetry on the north of the Alps. Besides these 
qualities, Richard had displayed a degree of moderation and even gentle- 
ness in his dealings with all men since he had succeeded to the dominions of 
his father, which might have been expected, from the clemency which he 
had generally shown to his vanquished enemies, during the various struggles 
in Poitou and Aquitaine, but which:seems to have taken his subjects by 
surprise, when, having unbounded power to chastise, he used it, but with 
two exceptions, to soothe, to recompense, or to forgive. 


A dreadful passage in the history of the lion-hearted king. 


Whether to gratify the zeal of his faithful subjects, or to guard against any 
of those acts of tumult and violence which sometimes took place when the 
wandering traders of the children of Israel were mixed with the Christians 
at any public ceremony, Richard had published a proclamation, forbidding 
the Jews, who were then very numerous in London, from entering the 
church or the precincts of the palace on the day of his coronation. Not- 
withstanding this prohibition, the Israelites, it would seem, were determined, 
either from motives of interest or curiosity, to enter the banquet hall, and 
witness the festivities which were going on. While the king was still at 
table, several of the Hebrew people, amongst whom was a wealthy Israelite 
named Benedict of York, passed the gates on the pretence of offering the 
king gifts on the occasion of his coronation; but as soon as they were per- 
ceived, the inferior persons who crowded the lower part of the hall, attacked 
and drove them out with blows, following them furiously into the space 
before the palace. Benedict, the Jew of York, was nearly killed upon the 
spot, and only saved from death by crying out that he wished to become a 
Christian; upon which he was baptized, apparently without any decent 
delay, by William, Prior of St. Mary’s, of York. The crowd on the out- 
side of the hall seeing the Israelites thus driven forth from the presence of . 
the king, became possessed with the idea that it was by Richard’s order 
they were attacked, and not content with striking them with the fist, caught 
up sticks and stones, killing several, and leaving others half dead upon the 
ground. The report spread like lightning through the city, that a general 
massacre of the Jews had commenced. It unfortunately happens, that in 
every great town multitudes are found ready to follow any example of mis- 
chief which may be given to them; crowds speedily collected in various 
parts of the capital, and pouring into the quarters in which the houses of the 
Jews were situated, commenced the work of pillage and,murder in the 
most brutal and remorseless manner. Few were suffered to escape, but 
those who, having friends amongst the Christian population, were permitted 
to fly to their houses for shelter. Such was the mad rage of the excited 
people that the houses of the Hebrews were fired, even at the risk of burn- 
ing the capital, a great part of which was then built of wood; and if we 
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may be permitted to form a conception from the writings of many of the 
contemporary monks and priests, what was their own conduct at at the time, 
it is probable that these abominable acts were, in most instances, counten- 
anced and encouraged by the clergy. Nor was the offence confined to 
London alone. The news of the massacre of the Jews spread through the 
whole country with the rapidity and malignity of a pest. One city emu- 
lated another in rapine and violence; and it would seem that of all the 
great towns throughout the kingdom, Winchester alone displayed the true 
spirit of Christianity towards the unfortunate Israelites, for which lenity 
she is severely blamed by some of the contemporary historians. 


Expensive frenzies were these same crusades. And what were the 
contrivances for equipping and maintaining the said mis-named Holy 
Wars? We copy out not merely an answer to the question, but 
something to convince the reader that the ingenuity of our livin 


statesmen can hardly, on great emergencies, get out of the track of the 
dark ages. 


In moments of great and pressing difficulty the same measures generally 
present themselves to all states, however different may be their habits and 
customs at other periods; and things that strike us as novelties, produced 
by the exigences of our own situation, will often be found upon the page of 
history, adopted by men under similar circumstances in various remote 
ages, Ata general assembly of the nobles and people of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, with the consent and approbation of the king, it was determined, in the 
imminent necessity of the time, to have recourse to a property and income 
tax. Assessors were appointed to estimate the property and income of 
each person in the realm; measures were taken to insure individuals against 
surcharge and afford them the power of appeal; the assessors were bound 
by oath not to reveal the secrets of any man’s fortune, which they might 
discover in the execution of their duty: and the lower class were in some 
degree protected against the pressure of the tax. The impost was fixed at 
one per cent. upon property, and two per cent. upon income derived from 
ordinary revenues, [this included all revenues of landed proprietors, mon- 
asteries, churches, &c.] while those who laboured for their bread, and 
whose income was derived from pay or salary, were with justice imposed 
only to half the amount, though they were not absolutely exempted from 
bearing a share in the burdens of the state. 





Art. III. Austria: its Literary, Scientific, and Medical Institutions. 
With Notes upon the present state of Science, and a Guide to the 
Hospitals and Sanatory Establishments of Vienna. By W. R 
Witpe. Longman. 


Mr. WIxpE is a Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, in ° 
Ireland, and may be known of the author of a very readable and in- 
forming work, of a professional character, entitled a ‘‘ Narrative of a 
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Voyage to Madeira andthe Mediterranean.” In 1840 and 1841, he 

made a tour on the Continent, his main object being to visit the 

principal medical institutions, and to obtain that knowledge with 

regard to the modes and extent of study required, the manner in 

which the schools were conducted, and the various circumstances of 
the profession, which every person of liberal inquiry would naturally 

desire, and which to one of the cloth must be particularly interesting. 

The schools and the profession in Austria were the especial objects of 
Mr. Wilde’s investigations, for, neither before he visited the country, 

nor after his return from it, could he meet witha book that lent him 

any information upon the points about which he felt so anxious. 

Having therefore set out to examine for himself, by reading what- 

ever he could find in the laws and publications of the land, by per- 

sonal inspection, and by oral inquiry, that bore upon his purpose, he 

proceeded to put his notes into such a shape as would have been 

most welcome for his own guidance when he commenced his tour, 

and which, of course, will be highly serviceable to all future medical 
travellers to Austria and the imperial city of Vienna. 

As a guide book, indeed, this volume is particularly full and satis- 
fying ; although to the general reader many parts present subjects 
and details that are not of the most inviting nature; their dryness 
being in some degree heightened by the statistical precision with 
which they areconveyed. But one of the most important desiderata 
will be discovered in these pages,viz. the proofs of earnest and personal 
examination, by an individual competent for the due performance of 
the task, and who has overlooked no accessible source of information 
necessary to the fulfilment of his purpose. To every one in our own 
country who takes an interest in the progress of science, medical study, 
and practical eminence; or who contemplates reform in the schools ; 
and especially to all who may take an active share in legislating for 
the improvement of these institutions, and the elevation of the pro- 
fession,—Mr. Wilde’s book is clearly a valuable suggestive work. 
It is true that Austria is not celebrated for its science and literature 
in any department; this mediocre condition being attributed to the 
want of patronage on the part of the paternal despotism, and the 
practical character of the Government. The regulations for study, 
and the qualifications demanded, as laid down by authority, are ex- 
cellent, and, according to the letter, might be with certain modifica- 
tions, most advantageously adopted in Great Britain. But then, 
those inducements are wanting that give an impulse, or offer a tempt- 
ing scope for the enterprise of original genius, and that would not 
only lead to great discoveries, but would animate the entire profession 
with a high and progressive spirit. Every thing in Austria must be 
done by rule, and according to the measure meted out by Imperial 
will; and so long as the thing goes on in its regular, level, soberly 


working style, the utmost is attained that is desired; so that an era 
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closes pretty nearly just as it commenced. We quote a statement 
descriptive of the grades of the Austrian medical profession. 


As it now stands, the medical profession in Austria is divided into the first 
class physicians and first-class surgeons (Doctoren der Meditzin und Chirur- 
gie) ; the town and country surgeons (Civil und Land Wunddrzte )—ana- 
logous to the general practitioners in Great Britain; those who practice 
specialities, as accouchers, ( Geburtshilfer, ) oculists, ( dugendrate, ) dentists, 
(Zahnérzte) : the Pharmaceurs, who are divided into the apothecaries, 
(Apotheker,) and the doctors of chemistry, (Doctoren der Chemie); and 
lastly, the veterinary surgeons, (T'hierdrzte)—a class very superior to any 
other of a similar calling in Europe, anda large portion of whom are at the 
same time physicians and surgeons of the first grade. The veterinary 
college and hospital now form a portion of the university direction, and come 
under the general oversight of the medico-chirurgical faculty. In addition 
to the above, there are a certain number of educated licensed midwifes, 
(Hebammen), as shall be explained in describing the obstetric clinique of 


the general hospital. Each of these classes undergoes a certain fixed course 
of study. 


The fixed course of study for each of these classes is very ex- 
tensive and well arranged; the routine of subjects being not only 
accurately defined, but the student is obliged strictly to adhere to 
them in the manner and according to the order marked out by the 
board of medical directions. Mr. Wilde proceeds to recommend the 
adoption of a similar system of study and exaction in this country: 


I cannot too strongly admire and recommend this practice, more especially 
as it is one whose adoption in Great Britain would be a vast improvement in 
the present system of medical education there. In England, with few ex- 
ceptions, (and even in those exceptions the kind of instruction is very meagre, ) 
there is little or no preparatory education required by the different colleges 
and licensing bodies. The student is at perfect liberty to choose what lectures, 
and how many, he will first attend ; the object not being how he can best 
prepare his mind, by initiatory degrees, for the more mature branches of 
study, but how he can soonest, easiest, and cheapest, become possessed of 
the certificates of attendance upon these lectures; a large majority of which 
said lectures he has never heard, nay, may never have seen the lecturer till 
he comes to purchase from him the necessary certificate. There being no 
tests required as to his knowledge of any of the subjects he is supposed to 
study till the hour of his examination, (still some years distant, ) a great num- 
ber of them have never cost him an hour’s thought or reading; and when 
this examination does arrive, the chances that he is never asked a question 
except upon anatomy and surgery, and a little physiology, are, in the chief 
licensing institutions in Great Britain, so slight as almost to amount to a 
certainty. Again, in the order (if the term can be so applied) of these 
studies, what difficulties do not hourly present themselves in the student’s 
path. Hospitals and practical subjects are attended to long before their 
theory has ever been learned. Here the pupil really walks the hospital 
without acquiring a definite knowledge of any one thing; he witnesses ope- 
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rations of which he neither understands the rationale nor the cause, except 
by his grinder, during a few months’ hard study prior to his examination ; 
the result of which more frequently depends upon his memory than his 
practical knowledge ; he is never once called upon to test or exercise his 
‘acquirements until the hour before he receives a license to practice, and too 
frequently he finds, at the conclusion of his studies, that he has begun at 
the wrongend. As matters now stand in this country, this is not the stu- 
dent’s fault, but the fault of those who have, or ought to have, the direction 
of his studies and pursuits. The contrast: with Austria, and the medical 
schools of the Continent generally, may be learned by an examination of 
the programme of the different lectures. 


In the Austrian system of division of science and labour, the de- 
partment of Pharmacy seems to be particularly worthy of notice :— 


There is no division of medical science in Austria that is better managed, 
or that might with greater advantage be imitated in many respects by our- 
selves, than that of pharmacy, for it is there studied and practised as a 
separate and distinct branch of knowledge ; the apothecary neither aspiring 
to the character of a medical practitioner on the one hand, nor descending 
to the trade of a druggist or retail grocer on the other. There, the apothe- 
cary is solely a compounder of physicians’ and surgeons’ prescriptions. He 
dare not, under the severest penalties, prescribe even the most simple reme- 
dies, nor perform the most insignificant surgical operations ; nay, more, he 
cannot sell a dose of physic without the written order of a physician or 
surgeon who is recognised by the university of his country. Under this 
order of things, the prescriber and the taker of medicine have the advantage of 
having that medicine accurately compounded by a properly-educated phar- 
macean, whose whole time and ability are devoted to the subject. Only a 
certain fixed number of apothecaries are permitted to dispense and sell medi- 
cine in the empire: in Vienna the number is limited to forty, and never 
varies; for the Apotheke, or shop, like the title of monarchy, never dies, 
but merely changes masters. These establishments are known by their signs, 
and not by the names of their owners: who may be, and often are, widows 
of apothecaries, or merely tenants of the relatives or executors of such. 
The apothecary has no connexion whatever with the patient: he never 
leaves his shop to apply his remedies or perform the minor operations of 
surgery, such as bleeding, cupping, leeching, &c., as with us; these being, 
as I have shown, the exclusive province of the Wunddrzt. Each medicine 
has a certain stated price fixed by authority, and marked in the pharmacopceia 
and medical tax-book, so that no exorbitant demand can possibly be made ; 
and, as has been already stated, no apothecary dare, under a-heavy penalty, 
compound the prescription of any medical man whose name is hot set forth 
in the printed list of authorised practitioners. The poor of this country 
being everywhere so well provided for by the state, the great number of 
hospitals that exist, and the smallness of the fees received by the practi- 
tioner, enabling the middle classes to procure proper medical advice, render 
unnecessary the system of self-doctoring or quack-doctoring, in use in Great 
Britain. The department of pharmacy consists of doctors of chemistry and 
master apothecaries ; and these latter are again subdivided into the Ape- 
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theker, who is bona fide possessor of a shop, the Pdchter, or tenant who 
hires such of an apothecary or his relatives, and the Provisor, who is a 
dispenser employed by an apothecary unable to manage his own concerns, 
or by his widow or friends, &c.; and, finally, the Gehilfe, or journeyman 
employed under any of these. No apothecary or doctor of chemistry can 
hold two establishments. 


And the following are some of the principal rules concerning the 
duties of apothecaries, and the sale as well as composition of 
medicines :— 


All poisons are required to be kept under lock and key, and can only be 
compounded by the head of the establishment. All powerful medicines, as 
emetics, drastic purges, strong mercurial compounds, and narcotics, and all 
the preparations marked thus-++in the tax-book, are not permitted to be sold 
without the recipe of an authorised practitioner. No apothecary dare, under 
the severest penalties, alter any item ina prescription. It is likewise set forth 
in the regulations, that unless the prescription is clearly written, and the apo- 
thecary fully understands it, he is forbidden to compound it. On the death, 
sickness, or absence of an apothecary, the director sends a provisor at once 
to fill his place: until such is done, no medicine can be sold or compounded 
in the establishment. Apothecaries known to sell medicines that might pro- 
cure abortion, without the order of a physician, are punished in the severest 
manner. 

In the remote and country parts of Austria there are but few apothecaries ; 
for, not being allowed to prescribe or practise themselves, and the law per- 
mitting their selling but a few simples without a written order, they are 
almost wholly dependent on the medical practitioner. In such places 
where both exist, the apothecary dispenses the medicines ordered by the 
practitioner for the poor of the neighbourhood ; his accounts are audited and 
taxed according to the printed tariff at the end of the year, and he is paid 
by the local civil authorities. 


But it would be impossible to institute similar stringencies and 
restrictions in Great Britain. Equally impracticable would be the 
attempt to regulate by act of parliament the fees to be paid to the 
doctor. This, however, is done in many instances to a nicety in 
the Austrian dominions :— 


The usual fee to a doctor of medicine or surgery is a Gulden mintz (two 
shillings) for each visit; but this sum varies according to the business or the 
celebrity of the practitioners, to a ducat or even more. The consultation 
fee is alwaysa dutat. (A ducat is about 9s. 6d.) The law makes strict 
provision for the remuneration of medical men: in posthumous cases the 
physician and the apothecary take precedence in this respect of the relatives 
and legatees. The highest sum made by any physician or surgeon in Vienna 
is from fifty to sixty thousand florins a year. (About 3,000/.) 


The general prattitioner also has his fees and duties particularly 
defined for his guidance. 
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These practitioners are remunerated according to a regular scale of fees— 
thus, for bleeding, ten to seventeen kreutzers (a farthing is the nearest 
English coin to the kreutzer;) for dressing -a flesh wound, twenty-four 
kreutzers ; if the wound be of any magnitude, forty-five kreutzers; for the 
whole attendance on such, from one to two florins in the country, and 
fifteen to twenty kreutzers in towns; for fractures or lacerated wounds, or 
injuries of the head,.the fees are greater, and also for the general attendance 
on fractures, &c., as well as for the operation of trepanning,—the latter 
being, by the medical laws of Austria, within the province of persons who 
are not permitted to prescribe a dose of medicine! If a fire occurs in the 
neighbourhood, the Wundarzt in whose district it happens is obliged to 
attend, to be prepared for any accidents that may take place; and in case of 
the appearance of epidemics, he is obliged immediately to notify such to the 
head physician and the Local Government office. , 


The number of these general practitioners in each district is not 
only limited, but none others are permitted to locate themselves in 
it, without a special license from the Government; that is, unless 
the inhabitants of the place desire it. 


Each Wunddarzt has under his care a certain number of villages, and no 
other surgeon is allowed to encroach upon his walk, unless sent for by the 
desire of the patient. Unless the Wunddrzt belongs to the Gremium he is 
not permitted to keep an Officin, or shop, nor to hang outhis sign; and he | 
is forbidden to treat any internal disease if there is a physician in his dis- 
trict. Circumscribed as is his practice, yet he enjoys an immunity from all 
quacks, who are punished with six months’ imprisonment for every offence ; 
and physicians are not allowed to bleed, cup, or in any way interfere with 
the province of the Wunddrzt. If there is not an apothecary within one 
hour’s ride of his residence, then the Wunddrzt is permitted to compound 
and sell a certan limited quantity of medicine. 


Perhaps the most novel features in the Austrian medical insti- 
tutions for the contemplation of British readers, are connected witlr 
the lying-in hospitals. The following extraordinary particulars are 
detailed, relative to the institution at Vienna. ) 


Pregnant women of all grades and of every religious persuasion can avail 
themselves of the advantages of this asylum: the poor and destitute are ad- 
mitted gratis, and the rich by paying a certain stated sum: thus it is well 
adapted to the circumstances of all classes, where poverty and necessity, or 
where fear and a desire of secrecy induce such to apply for refuge therein, 
during their hour of trial. Here every comfort is supplied—no visiter can 
intrude, no law affect, and no authority reach its inmates; nay, more, the 
very fact of their having been delivered there i8 inadmissible either as docu- 
mentary or personal evidence in a court of justice. The whole institution 
is divided into two great divisions, the paying and non-paying. The former 
is perfectly distinct from the latter, and consists of three classes: to the first, 
or highest class, are allotted five neat, well-furnished, and secluded chambers, 
perfectly distinct and separate from each other, and from the rest of the 
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establishment: they are guarded with the greatest strictness, and are inac- 
cessible to all but the attendant physician, and if necessary the nurse. Each 
of these is occupied by one person alone, who pays one florin, twenty kreut- 
zers, or about two shillings and eightpence daily for its use. These are said 
to be for the young ladies of the Imperial city; and are, I have been cre- 
dibly informed, sometimes the resort of females from among the highest 
circles of society. 


Then with regard to the system of secrecy here practised, the 
security even against the vigilance and prying eyes of the police, and 
the encouragement afforded to the lax in morals, be the} grade 
what it may to which the female applicant belongs, who seeks for the 
shelter and assistance of the lying-in establishment: 


Not only in the first, but in all the three paying classes, no admission is per- 
mitted ; none are allowed on any pretext whatever to enter therein, except 
the immediate attendants; and besides this, the localities of this part are so 
arranged as to secure those residing therein from the gaze of the curious. 
The principle of secrecy is imposed as one of the strictest duties on all those 
in any way engaged in the institution. Should a female desert her family 
and take shelter here, the vigilance of the police or the inquiries of her 
friends may trace her to the door of the Gebdranstalt, but no further. Here 
the executive enters not: such is the law, that not only is a father, or a 
husband denied an entrance, but he cannot, as has been already observed, 
receive from the records of the hospital, or any one connected therewith, 
any testimony of her reception or delivery. Indeed, in many instances, and 
in almost all the cases occurring among the first or highest class, such evidence 
could not possibly be obtained ; as a female may enter, accomplish her de- 
livery, and depart from the hospital, without her name being known, or even 
her face seen by the physician or any of the attendants. The entrance into 
these paying wards is not the same as that leading into the general hospital, 
but by a private way, ending in a small cul-de-sac, that runs between the 
ancient Spanish cloister and an adjoining barrack ; and as it is forbidden to 
have any windows looking into this lane, persons approaching that way are 
perfectly secure from observation. At the end of this cul-de-sac there is one 
small door, with a bell attached to it ; a porter remains at the entrance day 
and night, and conducts the persons requiring admission to whatever apart- 
ment or division they require or their means afford. Persons are allowed to 
appear masked, veiled, or otherwise disguised; they may enter at any time 
previous to their delivery, and remain as long as they wish; they may carry 
their infants away with them, or send them to the foundling hospital through 
the medical attendant. The namesand address of persons admitted into 
this division are not required ; but each female must write her name and 
residence upon a billet which she seals, and on the back of which the 
physician inscribes the number of the room and bed she occupies. This 
ticket is then placed in a small locked-up cabinet beside her bed, and at her 
departure it is returned to her unopened ; its object being, that in case of 
her death the institution may inform her friends, or be able to produce this 
- testimony of her decease on the demand of her relations, or the police. 
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Females entering the first class departments of this division are not re- 
quired to apply to the porter in the usual manner, but may, if they wish, go 
to the apartments of the attending accoucheur direct, who will conduct them 
to their appointed chamber; and with similar secrecy and precaution they 
may go out. The rooms of this class are likewise provided with cradles and 
every necessary comfort. Here the patient is permitted to bring her own 
servants and linen if she desire it; or she can be supplied from the stores 
of the hospital with every such requisite, &c. Without her own desire, no 
one except the doctor, not even a nurse or midwife, is allowed to enter her 
chamber ; and in case of severe illness, she is at liberty to call in another 
physician along with the usual house-attendant. In the year 1840, twenty- 
two females were delivered in this part of the establishment. 


Illegitimate births are exceedingly numerous throughout the Aus- 
trian dominions; but especially in Vienna, where not much short of 
the half is the proportion; and this, it would appear, countenanced 
and encouraged by the Government. But what end can there be 
imagined for a policy which involves such a social laxity and so many 
grievous evils? Mr. Wilde’s answer is, ‘‘ the Austrian state, whose 
political web extends not only into the pathsof literature and science, 
but sends its far-stretching fibres into every domestic circle in the 
land, has an object in thus countenancing illegitimacy—it is that of 
“checking over-population; as those who areinformed upon the subject 
of population well know it has the power to do, by decreasing the 
number of births and increasing the infantile mortality.” Such, says 
our author, is the purport of the information he received on the 
subject, and such he believes is the true solution of the anomalous 
policy described. But whatever may be thought of the immoralit 
or inexpediency of the doctrine, or of the enormity deliberately 
perpetrated by the Austrian state, the volume in which we have 
found these things detailed, furnishes such a clear and precise account 
of professional regulations as may very considerably assist our own 
ministry in framing their measures of medical reform. 

_ Mr. Wilde has enlivened his book with sketches of the more dis- 
tinguished practitioners of Vienna, and notices of their methods. 





Art. [1V.—George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, with Memoir 
and Notes. By J. H.Jesse. 2 Vols. Bentley. 


SELWYN, it appears, was born in 1719, and was the son of a gentle- 
man at Ludgershall, who returned to Parliament a member for that 
borough. George was therefore an aristocrat by birth and breeding. 
He was at Eton with Gray and Walpole; went to Oxford, but was 
expelled on account of some irregularity, yet not unfitting a youth 
of gaiety, according to the class notions of the day; entered the 
House of Commons; and enjoyed several places of a sinecure nature, 
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such as Clerk of the Irons in the Mint, Registrar of the Court of 
Chancery in Barbadoes, and Surveyor-general of the Crown lands. : 

Selwyn was a wit, a man of pleasure and polish, the associate and 
favourite of the leaders of fashion about town, and several of the 
celebrities in a better sense; a devoted frequenter of the gaming- 
table; of great good-nature, and not without his amiable points, 
such as a remarkable fondness for children. But his life and cha- 
racter exhibited some strange contradictions. 


With brilliant wit, a quick perception of the ridiculous, and a thorough 
knowledge of the world and human nature, he united classical knowledge and 
a taste for the fine arts. To these qualities may be added others of a very 
contradictory nature. With athorough enjoyment of the pleasures of society, 
an imperturbable good-humour, a kind heart, and a passionate fondness for 
children, he united a morbid interest in the details of human suffering, and, 
more especially, a taste for witnessing criminal executions. Not only was 
he a constant frequenter of such scenes of horror, but all the details of crime, 
the private history of the criminal, his demeanour at his trial, in the dungeon, 
and on the scaffold, and the state of his feelings in the hour of death and 
degradation, were to Selwyn matters of the deepest and most extraordinary 
interest. Even the most frightful particulars relating to suicide and murder ; 
the investigation of the disfigured corpse, the sight of an acquaintance lying 
in his shroud, seem to have afforded him a painful and unaccountable plea- 
sure. When the first Lord Holland was on his death-bed, he was told that 
Selwyn, who had long lived on terms of the closest intimacy with him, had 
called #o enquire after his health. ‘‘ The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,” he 
said, ‘‘ show him up :—if I am alive J shall be delighted to see him, and if 
I am dead he will be glad to see me.” 


There are but very few features or passages in Selwyn’s own life 
that can be regarded as worthy of recording; and it is almost solely 
as the correspondent of persons more or less celebrated, some of them 
being of notorious repute, that he is to be regarded,—as the recipient 
and careful custodier of whatever letters were addressed to him, even 
down to the most trifling notes and unimportant memoranda. This 
-mass of documents forms the materials over which Mr. Jesse’s edi- 
torial knowledge and judgment have presided; the business of ar- 
rangement in chronological order, of suppressing such passages as 
might give offence to the living, and of inserting those notes and 
brief biographical particulars deemed necessary in the way of in- 
formation and illustration for the benefit of the general reader, being 
the extent of his undertaking. 

Perhaps the most remarkable particulars in Selwyn’s life are those 
of which we are immediately to take notice; and even these require 
to be combined with certain facts to which reference has already 
been made, before they can amount to what is deserving of remem- 
brance even in the shape of anecdote. We have heard that he was 
passionately fond of children. Add to this the following state- 
ment :— 
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The last years of Selwyn’s life were enlivened by the society of an inter- 
esting child, whom he adopted as his daughter, and who resided under his 
roof, That child was Maria Fagniani, the reputed daughter of the Marquis 
and Marchioness Fagniani. It would be a false affectation of delicacy, were 
we to pass over in complete silence the mysterious reports respecting the 
true parentage of Selwyn’s infantine charge, which at the period were in 
common circulation. According to general rumour, the Duke of Queens- 
berry and George Selwyn each believed himself to be the father of the child ; 
and the impression that such was the fact was rendered still stronger, when 
the Duke of Queensberry subsequently bequeathed her the sum of 150,000/., 
besides other property, and George Selwyn the sum of 33,000/. As the 
writer of the present memoir has had access to Selwyn’s most private papers, 
it might be expected that he would be enabled to clear up the difficulty ; 
however, though there are passages which unquestionably lend weight to 
the supposition that either the Duke of Queensberry or Selwyn was father 
of the child,—or rather that each severally believed himself to be so,—yet 
in fact, there is far from being certain proof that such was really the case. 


Although addicted to the gaming-table, at least this one thing is 
clear, that he could not have been a deep loser; and should any of 
our readers feel very curious to know what became of the adopted 
Maria Fagniani, who benefited so amply by Selwyn’s savings, and 
still more largely by the bequest of the Duke of Queensberry, our 
answer is, that we have Mr. Jesse’s word for saying that she became 
Marchioness of Hertford. 

With regard to Selwyn’s wit, neither the memoir nor the corre- 
spondence affords any means of forming a high estimate. Mr. Jesse 
himself observes, that no task can be more unsatisfactory than 
that of collecting the scattered bon mots of a man of professed wit, 
with a view to prove that his reputation is well deserved; for that 
many of his best sayings have probably been lost; others, perhaps, 
have suffered in the repetition; and, besides, the charm of manner, 
which must have greatly enhanced their value at the moment when 
they first sparkled, can now only be taken on credit. ‘The manner 
which Selwyn more especially gave utterance to the workings of 
his fancy, is said to have been distinguished by a ludicrous gravity 
of voice and countenance which never failed to excite laughter in 
every one but himself.” We quotea specimen or two. 


Soon after the celebrated coalition between Fox and Lord North, the 
former was boasting at Brookes’s of the advantageous peace he had ratified 
with France, adding, that he had at length prevailed on the Court of 
Versailles to relinquish all pretensions to the gum trade in favour of Great 
Britain. Selwyn, who was present, and to all appearance asleep in his 
chair, immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ That, Charles, I am not at all surprised at, for 
havingjpermitted the French to draw your teeth, they would be indeed d d 
fools to quarrel with you about your gums.”” When the affairs of Charles 
Fox were in their more than usually embarrassed state, his friends raised a 
subscription among themselves for his relief. One of them remarking, that 
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it would require some delicacy in breaking the matter to him, and adding 
that, ‘‘he wondered, how Fox would take it.”—‘* Take it?” interrupted 
Selwyn, “‘ why, quarterly, to be sure.” 


Selwyn took the duties of a representative in the House after the 
easiest fashion. In fact, his attendance was most irregular, sporting 
his person nearly as frequently in the capital of France, as in the 
Chapel of St. Stephen’s. Says Mr. Jesse,— . 


The only anecdote, indeed, which we possess of his conduct in Parliament 
was his habit of amusing the House, during a long debate, by snoring in 
unison with the first minister, Lord North. At the time when Burke was 
wearying his hearers by those long speeches, which obtained for him the 
name of the “ Dinner-bell,” a nobleman (who is still living, and who sat in 
the House of Commons with Selwyn) happened to be entering the House 
just as Selwyn was quitting it. ‘‘Is the house up ?’’ wasthe inquiry. ‘No, 
but Burke is.” 


Numerous, of course, were George Selwyn’s correspondents; but, 
with few exceptions, the letters are remarkably destitute of every- 
thing having a grave character, or real importance. Trifles, frivolities, 
aristocratic vices, and the every-day sayings and doings of men of 
fashion and rank, constitute the staple of these volumes. To be sure 
there are names of note attached to a considerable portion of the 
collection; but scarcely ever but on matters of the most familiar 
nature, or in a manner that is to a degree sportive and playful; 
gracefulness, the unaffected ease of good breeding, and the sort of 
dignity that results from conscious elegance, generally characterizing 
the epistles. Classical education, the display of natural abilities, 
and-an established repute, frequently contribute to the reader's 
pleasure; although, we regret to have it to remark, that vice is thus 
In very many instances softened, if not made alluring in these let- 
ters; that selfishness and want of principle are shown to have been 
regarded as things of course, and quite compatible with respecta- 
bility; and that the entire tone of the grandee-society of the by- 
gone age, has the opposite tendency of elevating human nature, of 
giving an impulse to civilization, or of producing a healthy and life- 
breathing refinement of thought and expression. 

However barren Selwyn’s history may be of events that can by . 
themselves figure as landmarks in any important relationship, or that 
can even stand out prominently in a personal sense; nay, although 
his correspondents for the most part as they appear in the pages be- 
fore us, must have stood distinguished as the primest of triflers, and 
the pink of the unoccupied flutterers in the metropolis, at a period too. 
when frivolity, heartlessness, and privileged vice scorned to be schooled 
by sacred authority, and would have held in still deeper contempt the 
utterances of the million, had it entered the heads of the masses to 
give expression to their judgment of right and wrong, regardless of 
the rank and pretensions of the objectsof their vigilance and verdict, 
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—still, George Selwyn and his Contemporaries furnish us with tests 
whereby to form judgments that take a wide stretch, and that guide 
to facts and views of great moment when endeavouring to-arrive at 
a just estimate of the manners and the characters of the foregone age. 

First of all, it is to be remarked, the parties and personages who 
figure in the present pages, may be regarded as the representatives 
of the British aristocratic body, especially the branch of it that made 
the capital of the empire their head-quarters; or, to describe the 
scene and subjects of action by another form of expression, who 
looked upon themselves as the custodiers and distributors of political 
power and party influence. Now, although the present letters may 
not often treat with much regard to gravity, of the questions or per- 
sons that one would expect to hear of in the correspondence of par- 
liament-men and other public characters, yet they,—as being the 
unpremeditated utterances of the writers’ minds, communicated in 
perfect private confidence, without the remotest idea that what was 
said would ever appear in print,—betray in many significant ways 
the spirit and pressure of the period. And how different from the 
tone and the form of the present were the conditions and the modes of 
thinking that characterized an age not further removed from that in 
which we live than the era of the fathers of many who are still active, 
and who must take a keen interest in whatever affords them the 
means of instituting comparisons relative to persons and dates that 
are separated by narrow intervals, but that are also remarkably dis- 
similar in a multitude of respects. 

Let it merely be borne in mind that the French Revolution inter- 
vened, and then it will be instantly accorded that wonderful must be 
the change and the contrasts that mark the era of George Selwyn, 
when it is arrayed in parallelism with our own. Just reflect on the 
utter disregard shown, by unmistakable intimations in these letters, 
to popular rights as wellas popular sentiments, three quarters of a 
century ago—on the dormancy of the democratic principle, on the 
quiessence of the middling classes,—on the total want of move- 
ments and lights to declare that the working people had entered 
upon a transition process, and would ere long force the proudest of 
the lordlings to respect their intelligence, to feel the approach of 
their influence, and to make exertions of a nature akin to theirs, to 
maintain a supremacy. ‘The day has in fact arrived when aristocracy 
finds itself obliged to keep in advance of even the working classes by 
some surer and more exacting distinctions than those which mere 
wealth and birth can support,—by some more comely and sterling 
exhibitions than those of gilded vice and privileged pleasures. 
Businessand business-habits are no longer sneered at by our noblesse ; 
and, however reluctantly, both by deed and word,—by profession, 
at least, in legislative assemblies,—and in private bearing, the titled 
of the land are now forward to prove that their highest and most 
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constant endeavours regard the well-being of the masses, have a 
respect towards the fullest development of their minds, the perma- 
nent betteting of their condition, and the most enlightened method 
of enlarging the sphere of their rights. 

While, however, one cannot but be led to reflect on the contrasts 
which the two eras present, in regard to the manners and character of 
the aristocracy ; and while it must be confessed that a vast transition 
has not only taken place in the attitude of the middling and working 
classes, but in the profession of the privileged and ennobled, pro- 
mising something like the eventual realization of the supremacy of 
mental greatness and moral worth, no matter what be the rank in arti- 
ficial life to which the highest exhibitions of these qualities belong, 
yet it is equally certain that the age of George Selwyn was dis- 
tinguished on the part of men who were the observed of all observers, 
who had hold of the public ear, by far less affectation, and more real 
grace of manner at least than ‘the material and utilitarian present. 
Nay, the easy, and what one might almost term the perfectly natural 
refinement which characterizes the letters of the men of pleasure 
in the volumes before us, was of such a sort as frequently to lend a 
grace to vice, and to make what was essentially gross appear shorn 
of half its offensiveness. We leave it to each considerate reader to 
say for himself which state and manner of society should be pre- 
ferred; whether that of gilded profligacy and witty laughter at an 
exacting code of morals, or that in which there is vulgar pretension 
and a feigned sincerity ? 

Having handed over for the decision of others a question of im- 
portance, and one too which ought to be followed by an anxious re- 
gard to the future and the fashion of its development either for 
better or for worse, we proceed to lay before our readers a few ex- 
tracts in which distinct traits of character may be observed, or 
indications of manners and sentiments which no longer exist, or no 
longer are avowed. Just think, for example, of the contempt and 
the ridicule which the landed aristocracy of Selwyn’s days harboured 
towards mere men of mercantile business and of manufacturing 
greatness. Steam and trading enterprise had not as yet begun to 
shoulder out of the political field your men of ancient family ; 
hereditary wisdom had not listened with bitterness and helpless fury 
to the arguments which maintain that the doctrine of a lord doing 
what he likes with his own, even were it as a great boroughmonger, 
was execrable. The first of the following passages relates to a con- 
test for the city of Gloucester, which a timber-merchant was hardy 
enough to undertake in opposition to Selwyn:— 


I am heartily sorry, my dear George, that this d—d carpenter has made 
matters so serious with you; but in the end it will only make your return 
more expensive to you. However, let your confusion be ever so great, it is 
composure to the city of London. Wilkes is at the head of a thousand 
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people, a declared candidate, and the bets in Change Alley, whether he 
will succeed or no, make another regular stock, and find as much employ- 
ment for the brokers as ever the India business did. To day they gave 
sixty to return one hundred if he was elected. Mackereth was im the Alley, 
and had various negotiations. 


Again, and having a reference also to squinting Wilkes, as desig- 
nated by the aristocratic writer, against whom it is declared ‘“‘it is 
scarce safe to go the other side of Temple Bar :” 


I have nothing to say, my dear George, but to wish you joy on being 
safely landed. Wilkes succeeds just as you wished him to do. To-day 
he is one hundred and seventy-two, while all the others are between five 
and six hundred. I believe the opposition was nibbling at this precious 
child to see what could be made of him, and now he is , they will leave 
him so. The mob of both cities, [Gloucester and London] equally drunk, 
insulted his Majesty last night with ‘‘ Wilkes for ever, and no Jack Bute!” 
but it is all English liberty, at which the foreigners stare, but the natives 
perfectly understand. They have all been to see what they call the Election, 
and some of them stood up on the hustings by Wilkes himself. If 
Lauraguais had been here, I am not certain that he would not have pro- 
posed himself a candidate, and with almost as good pretensions as the other. 
Indeed, my dear George, I received a very great pleasure from your note 
' of yesterday. I hope you gave the carpenter a duster in his retreat, which 
will teach him not to be so frolicsome for the future. I hear he was tempted 
by Leadbeater’s men, who had often found you napping on great 
occasions in the middle of your constituents. Is not this a proper 
time to mark Alderman Harris’s services to you with something lucrative 
from the D. of Grafton? I believe he would join with me, that some such 
thing would bea great encouragement to your friends. 





And Lord Carlisle thus writes with a jocular contempt :— 


I was very sorry to find by your last you had an opposition at Gloucester. 
Why did you not set his timber-yard a fire? What can a man mean, who 
had not an idea separated from the foot-square of a Norway deal plank, by 
desiring to be in Parliament? Perhaps, if you could have got any body to 
have asked him his reasons for such an unnatural attempt, the fact of his 
being unable to answer what he had never thought about, might have made 
him desist. But these beasts are monstrously obstinate, and about as well 
bred as the great dogs they keep in their yards. But I hope to hear soon 


me you have chained this animal, and prevented him from doing you much 
arm. 


Hear next how triflingly Selwyn and his friends contrived to spend 


their days and nights, and with what minuteness their labours are 
recorded :— 


1am just got home from a cock match, where I have won forty pounds in 
ready money; and, not having dined, am waiting till I hear the rattle of the 
coaches from the House of Commons, in order to dine at White’s; and now 
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I will begin my journal, for in that style I believe my letters will be best re- 
ceived, considering our situations. I held my resolution of not going to the 
Ridotto till past three o’clock ; when, finding nobody was willing to sit any 
longer but Boone, who was not able, I took, as I thought, the best of two 
evils, and so went there rather than to bed, but found it so infinitely dull 
that I retired in halfan hour. The next morning I heard there had been 
extreme deep play, and that Harry Furnese went drunk from White’s at six 
o'clock, and won the dear memorable sum of one thousand guineas. He 
won the chief part of Doneraile and Bob Bertie. ” ad " 

I supped that night, tete a téte with Metham, who was d—d angry with 
Hubby Bubby for having invited all the Musquetaires to supper but him. 
He went tosleep at twelve, and I to White’s, where I stayed till six. Sun- 
day I dined out of town, at Chelsea College, with Mr. Winnington and Mr. 
Townshend, whom I think a good agreeable man. Yesterday I spent good 
part of the day with my Lord Coke at a cock-match, and went, towards the 
latter end of Quin’s benefit, to Marianne, where I found he had not greatly 
pleased. 


r 


We shall here quote a note of some value in a theatrical sense, 
and relative to Garrick’s failure in the character of Othello :— 


Determined to judge for himself, in regard to the merits of Garrick’s act- 
ing, Quin, on the night on which his rival was announced to perform Othello, 
secured himself'a place in the pit of the rival theatre. About this period 
had been published Hogarth’s famous prints of ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” in 
one of which, it will be remembered, is introduced a negro foot-boy entering 
the apartment with a tea-equipage. - To the quick fancy of Quin, (naturally 
on the watch to turn his rival into ridicule,) it may readily be imagined that 
there appeared a ludicrous similarity between the appearance of the foot-boy 
and the blackened face and diminutive figure of Garrick. Accordingly, when 
the latter made his re-appearance in the third or fourth act, Quin suddenly 
exclaimed, loud enough to afford amusement to half the pit,‘‘Here is Pompey, 
but where are the tea-things ?” 


Perhaps none of the letters in the present volumes convey a clearer 
idea of the social laxity of the pleasure-seeking aristocracy of 
Selwyn’s era, than those of the notorious Lord March, afterwards 
Duke of Queensberry, who must have found the worthy George a 
capital negotiator; the business upon which he was put being, no 
doubt, a great deal more pleasant and more precisely performed than 
anything which the House of Commons exacted, or the Prime 
Minister either, when the amour of a brother duke was on the 
boards :— 


The muff you sent me by the Duke of Richmond I like prodigiously ; 
vastly better than if it had been tigré or of any glaring colour; several are 
now making after it. I send you by this post full directions about all my 
commissions, as I quite despair of coming to you. I wish I had set out 
immediately after Newmarket, which I believe I should have done if I had 
not taken a violent fancy for one of the opera girls. This passion is a little 
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abated, and [ hope it will be quite so before you and the Rena come over, 
else I fear it will interrupt our society. But whatever is the case, as I have 
a real friendship and affection for the Rena, I shall show her every mark of 
regard and consideration, and be vastly happy to see her. I consider her as a 
friend, and certainly as one that I love very much, and as such, I hope she 
will have some indulgence for my follies. A contrary behaviour will only 
separate us entirely, which I should be very sorry for, and upon the footing 
that we have lived for some time past, it would be quite ridiculous and 
affected. You may talk to her a little about this at adistance. I spoke to 
the Duke of Grafton about your being in France, and I will take an oppor- 
tunity of saying something ahout it to him again, only to show your atten- 
tion as to the Parliament. This moment my servant brings me your letter 
by le Roi. I will inquire for a lodging for the Rena, for I agree with you 
entirely, that you have no room for her in your house, and it is as 
well to avoid all the nonsense that would be said about it. I shall have 
everything in readiness, that she may immediately go to her own hotel, for 
she certainly cannot come either to yours or mine.—&c. &c. 


A muff was at that period a part of a gentleman’s full dress. A 
change, however, was about to take place in this department of man- 
ners and fashion. Says Mr. Jesse,— 


The costume, which is now confined to the levee, or drawing-room, was 
then worn by persons of condition, with few exceptions everywhere and every 
day. Mr. Fox and his friends, who might be said to dictate to the town, 
affecting a style of neglect about their persons, and manifesting a contempt 
of all the usages hitherto established, first threw a sort of discredit on dress. 
From the House of Commons, and the clubs in St. James’s Street, it spread 
through the private assemblies of London. But, though gradually under- 
mined, and insensibly perishing of an atrophy, dress never fell till the era 
of Jacobinism and of Equality, in 1793 and 1794. 1t was then that panta- 
loons, cropped hair, and shoe-strings, as well as the total abolition of buckles 
and ruffles, together with the disuse of hair-powder, characterized the men ; 
while ladies exhibited heads rounded “‘ @ la victime et a la guillotine,” as if 
ready for a stroke of the axe. 


One of the most distinguished and worthy of Selwyn’s corre- 
spondents was Horace Walpole. We cite a specimen in his best 
style, abounding with celebrated names, or concerning such persons 
as one must be ever pleased to receive the slightest information of. 


I was in your debt before, for making over Madame du Deffand to me, 
who is delicious; that is, as often as I can get her fifty years back; but she 
is as eager about what happens every day as I'am about the last century. I 
sup there twice a week, and bear all her dull company for the sake of the 
Regent. I might goto her much oftener, but my curiosity to see every 
body and every thing is insatiable, especially having lost so much time by 
my confinement. I have been very ill a long time, and mending much longer, 
for every two days undo the ground I get. ‘The fogs and damps which, with 
your leave, are greater and more frequent than in England, kill me. How- 
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ever it is the country in the world tobe sick and grow oldin. The first ste 
towards being in fashion is to lose an eye or a tooth. Young people I con- 
clude there are, but where they exist I don’t guess: not that I complain; 
it is charming to totter into vogue. If I could but run about all the morn- 
ing, I should be content to limp into good company in the evening. They 
humour me and fondle me so, and are so good natured, and make me kee 
my armed chair, and rise for nobody, and hand out nobody, and don’t stare 
at one’s being a skeleton, that I grow to like them exceedingly, and to be 
pleased with living here, which was far from the case at first: but then there 
was no soul in Paris but philosophers, whom I wished in heaven, though 
they do not wish themselves so. They are so overbearing and so underbred. 
Your old flame, the Queen, was exceedingly kind to me at my presentation. 
Madame Geoffrin is extremely what I had figured her, only with less will 
and more sense than I expected. The Duchess d’Aiguillon is delightful, 
frank, and jolly, and handsome and good-humoured, with dignity too. There 
is another set in which I lived much, and to my taste, but very different from 
all I have named, Madame de Rochford, and the set at the Luxembourg. 
My newest acquaintance is Monsieur de Maurepas, with whom I am much 
taken, though his countenance and person are so like the late Lord Hard- 
wicke. From the little I have seen of him, we have reason I believe to thank 
Madame de Pompadour for his disgrace. At the Marquis de Brancas’ I 
dined with the Duc de Brissac, in his red stockings: in short, I think my 
winter will be very well amused, whether Mr. Garrick and Mr. Pitt act or 
not. I beg your pardon, my dear sir, for this idle letter; yet don’t let it 
lie in your work-basket. When you have a quarter of an hour, awake, and 
to spare, I wish you would bestow iton me. There are no such things as 
bons mots here to send you, and I cannot hope that you will send me your 
own. Next to them, I should like Charles Townshend’s, but I don’t desire 
Betty’s. I forgot to tell you that I sometimes go to Baron d’Olbach’s, but I 
have left off his dinners, as there was no bearing the authors, and philosophers, 
and savants, of which he has a pigeon-house full. They soon turned my 
head with a new system of antediluvian deluges, which they have invented 
to prove the eternity of matter. The Baron is persuaded that Pall Mall is 
paved with lava or deluge stones. Inshort, nonsense for nonsense, I like 
the Jesuits better than the philosophers. 


The correspondence conducts us to 1770. But Selwyn lived for 
about twenty years longer, and therefore we may look for another 
instalment, probably as large and no less interesting, ere Mr. Jesse 
has finished the task which he has imposed upon himself. An op- 
portunity will then be offered for expressing a more deliberate 
opinion on the merits of the editor’s share in the work, as well as upon 
the character of the letters published and the virtues of them. 
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Art. V.—The Dream of Life; Lays of the English Church, and 
other Poems. By Joun Movuttriez. Pickering. 


“Tue Dream of Life” is Mr. Moultrie’s principal poem, and has 
merits sufficient to sustain a volume: for though unambitious in its 
subject, and even common-place be its materials, there is yet such a 
happy prominence given to the poetic points and capabilities of what 
every cultivated mind must have tenderly felt, and must continually 
be ready to sympathize with, that the universal and unaffected 
character of the topics, along with their accumulated associations, 
will but the more extensively recommend the production to readers 
of judgment and taste. The manner in which our bard fulfils his 
design and puts into shape conceptions that have reality and life in 
their nature, is equally admirable. 

“The Dream of Life” presents the more salient and memorable 
passages and transitions in what will very readily be supposed to have 
marked the author’s own unobtrusive career; being the history 
rather of a contemplative mind’s development, reflections, and 
remembrances, than of outward events of remarkable moment, 
or of any unusual situations. ‘ Childhood,” ‘‘ Boyhood,” “ Youth,” 
and ‘‘ Manhood,” are titles of chapters which obviously point to an 
ordinary career, which will be still more accurately pre-defined by 
the mind’s eye, when that career has been exemplified by one bred 
ina rural district of England, when the village and the domestic 
manners as well as characters were of the good old-fashioned cast. 
Eton and the second stage naturally unite; and the university with 
the third; while marriage and manhood, the young clergyman’s ap- 
pointment toa parish, with such things and characters as must arrest 
a person so situated and settling for life, properly follow out and fill 
up the mind’s history, and Mr. Moultrie’s Dream. 

Such may appear an exceedingly inartificial plan for a poem, and 
to offer scope only for the tamest and most hackneyed details. And 
so it would in ordinary hands. Everything, however, depends upon 
the workman’s fancy, range of thought, and skillin execution, At 
the same time, let it be observed that nothing is more common than 
to hear prosaic and level persons asseverating that were their histories 
put into a book, they would read as the strangest of romances ; and 
hence it may be concluded that there is within the chambers of any 
one’s breast, within the circle of his reminiscences and among the 
multitudes of his treasured observations and sentiments, such touch- 
ing, beautiful, and marvellous materials, that were they marshalled 
and brought forward with aMr. Moultrie’s spirit, selection, and taste 
in giving to each passage, principle, and recollection, its due propor- 
tion of space and prominency, the result would be anything but a 
series of commonplace and bald images in the estimation of the in- 
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dividual personated, and would more than probably be effectually 
addressed to the feelings and the experience of all. 

Were it asked what can childhood and a rural village suggest that 
has not been a thousand times told and sung, or that every fancy may 
not picture with a liveliness and sweetness which cannot be surpassed 
by the use of audible language ?—the best way to answer this ques- 
tion, a question that can never be put by any person who is cogni- 
zant of the magical power of poetic thought, or even of the charms 
of the coy language which adapts itself to poetic imaginings, will be 
to point to the author of the pieces before us. How happily does 
Mr. Moultrie show that childhood’s years abound with the richest 
seeds for the muses’s culture, and that the impressions and memories 
of that period are susceptible of being treated in a manner to arrest 
the experienced mind, as well as to touch and to gladden the youth- 
ful fancy. What more needeth it than Mr. Moultrie’ s mode of con- 
trasting and combining the experiences of a very early stage of life, 
—his pleasures, his curiosities, his longings, and his first amazing 
discoveries,—with the reflections and recollections which have crowded 
his soul when in after and matured years he revisited his childhood’s 
haunts, and trod the old familiar ways? Just listen to a sample of 
his story and of his philosophy, yet belonging to nothing more ex- 
traordinary than the effect which theatricals had at first upon him. 


Yonder barn, 
Secluded from the street a little space, 
And inno wise distinguish’d outwardly 
From others of its class, was once to me 
A scene of strange enchantment, for a troop 
Of startling players built up beneath its roof 
Their rude and rustic theatre. Till then, 
The drama was to us an unknown world, 
Save that when last our family had gone 
To visit the metropolis, (a rare 
And wonderful occurrence,) we all went 
To Sadler’s Wells and Astley’s. Ne’er again 
Was such intense illusion to beguile 
Our senses and our souls as seized us then. 


The faithful picturing of these marvels and artistic illusions is 
continued; but we hasten to the moral of the passage :— 


There did mimic talent, with all aid 

Of outward show dispensing, i in our hearts 

Awaken childhood’s earnest sympathies. 

There we rejoiced with them that did rejoice, 

And wept with them that wept; there learned to feel 
The dignity of Virtue in distress, 

And with her triumphs sympathize ; there grieved 
For Woman’s bitter wrong. 2nd burnt with zeal 
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Heroic to avenge it. Were such thoughts 
And feelings sinful all? In sober truth, 

When I review those hours, I deem them not . 
Misspent or useless ; and if riper years, 
Instructing me more fully in the lore 

Of good and evil, have reveal’d a world 

Of mischief in the stage—if I forbear 

To breathe its dangerous atmosphere, or soil 
My priestly garments with the taint it bears,— 
Such sacrifice I grudge not, but exult 

With thankfulness that 1 have better joys 

To gladden me on earth: but then no doubt 
Or dim misgiving e’er had cross’d my mind ; 
No dark suspicion of inherent guilt 

Estranged me from its magic: all the ill 

(If ill there was) by me was unperceived ; 

The good, I think, remain’d with me: some thoughts 
And feelings were develop’d, which perchance 
In after years have sway’d my inner man 

With no unwholesome influence ; some power 
Was given me to perform my task on earth. 


Or if you wish to learn how our bard can deal with plain domestic 
scenes, and unobtrusive character of the true old English stamp, let 
1 him discourse of the tradesman and his mate in their retirement,— 
in their comforts, their placid joys, and intense sympathies :— 


Twenty years 
Were they our next-door neighbours. As achild 
I well remember, when-the parsonage 
On rare occasions oped its festal doors 
To guests invited, how amidst the throng 
His was the gravest face, the stateliest step, 
The hoariest head; with what a solemn grace 
He at quadrille or whist would take his seat, 
Confronted with some bulky dowager, 
Or spinster of threescore. The dark brown coat, 
; White waistcoat, breeches of demurest drab, 
And hose of spotless cotton, (for as yet 
Silk was, with us, a luxury only known 
To clergymen and squires, ) the polished shoes 
Of rustic make, and thicker than need was, 
Still dwellin my remembrance. On his arm 
Hung his good-humour’d partner, all bedight 
In finery, such as fifty years before 
Had shone in metropolitan saloons. 
Herself ungraced by the accomplishments 
Of modish education, and, in truth, 
What some call vulgar, but, beyond her peers, 
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From all vulgarity of seul exempt ; 
Kind-hearted, full of charity, unchill’d 

By niggard thrift, for all the neighbouring poor 
Prompt ever both to spend and to be spent ; 
Alike unfit to hear and to repeat 

The scandal of the tea-table. They lived, 

She and her mate, a blameless, peaceful life, 
Through fifty years of wedlock, till at last 
Disease, in cancerous shape,.assail’d the wife, 
Marring her features, and extending wide 

Its fibres though her flesh. For some few years 
She pined and wasted ; with assiduous care 

Still tended by her husband, whose whole life 
Was so entwined with hers, that, when she died, 
The old man’s heart seem’d broken. From that hour 
He never cross’d the threshold of his door, 

Save when he went to church, but sat and sat 
Beside his lonely hearth from morn to night ; 
Now poring o’er his Bible, now absorb’d 

In dreamy thought, his eyes suffused with tears, 
His heart with her whom he had lost, in heaven. 
Nor sought he other company ; though oft, 
When friends or neighbours came to visit him, 
He would converse in no uncheerful tone, 

Nor close his heart to sympathize with those 
Who sympathized with him. Some habits form’d 
In happier days, some customs shared with her, 
He still retain’d; still every Sunday eve, 

The service done, he with his kinsman dined ; 
Whose jovial humour soften’d now by years, 
Was, in his presence, temper’d to a grave 

And reverential sadness: each with each 

Held soothing fellowship, till life’s frail thread 
At last, in one, gave way. His race is run; 
His story told; he rests with her he loved. 


There is nothing forced and unusual here ; nothing but truth and 
natural tenderness. It only required a soul and an observation such 
as Cowper would have brought to such homely themes, to turn them 
to the best account for our instruction and bettering both for this 
and a future state. 

We see no necessity for anxious selection in order to allow Mr. 
Moultrie to reeommend his own effusions by means of specimens ; 
but have taken such examples as we find have on the instant attracted 
the notice of other readers. We accordingly quote one sample more 
where the poet becomes a landscape painter, the scene being as 
— conceived as the drawing is simple and the colouring 
chaste :— 
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There is alittle town, within short space 
Of England’s central point, of various brick 
Irregularly built, nor much adorn’d 
By architectural craft—save that, indeed, 
As you approach it from the South, a pile 
Of questionable Gothic lifts its head 
With somewhat of a grave collegiate air, 
Not unbefitting what in truth it is, 
A seat of academic discipline 
And classic education. At its base 
Stretches a broad expanse of verdant turf, 
With stately trees bestudded—the resort 
Of schoolboys from their studious toil released, 
And bent on sport athletic : but for this, 
The place might pass unnoticed—to speak truth, 
As insignificant a market-town 
As may be seen in England. Far around 
Extends a pastoral glade, to numerous herds 
Yielding abundant herbage, but ungraced 
By much of rural beauty—featureless, 
And to the poet’s and the painter’s eye 
Alike insipid ; a wide, weary tract 
Of hedgerow upon hedgerow. Rock nor hill 
Nor graceful undulation here is seen ; 
The very stream which waters the fat meads 
(Shaksperian Avon) hath not yet attain’d 
The breadth and beauty of his later course, 
But winds between his flat and reedy banks 
A thin, meandering, melancholy thread 
Of slow, dull, slimy water: the sole charms 
Of which, with truth, the unvaried landscape boasts 
Are verdure and fertility: the grass 
Grows freshly, and the hedgerow trees present 
Masses of summer foliage, with rich tints 
Diversified in autumn; there is nought 
To seek or shun, to hate or fondly love, 
For miles and miles around. Amidst such scenes 
The lines are fallen to me. 


Mr. Moultrie’s other poems have a miscellaneous character, and 
cannot be expected to have uniformly the completeness or finish of 
the principal piece. ‘ Allof them, however, give proofs that the same 
unpretending yet adequate genius has been at work upon them,—a 
genius that is thoroughly imbued with the national character, with 
that life-like breadth and depth of tone that belong to strength when 
honestly and cordially put forth. 
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Art. Vi.—Letters from the Pyrenees. By T. Ciirton Paris. 
. Murray. 


Few tourists have the adventure of Mr. Clifton Paris, and perhaps 
still fewer have the eye, the fancy, and the spirit to give the lively 
and authentic account of the scenes and the emotions inseparable 
from climbing the break-neck precipices, threading the giddy paths, 
and skirting the shelving rocks which look down and lead by one fell 
swoop to the tremendous yawning gulphs that characterize Alpine 
regions. This gentleman has indeed a peculiar liking for daring the 
gateways of the thunder; and he dwells upon the reminiscences of 
his fearful ascents, and the awful dangers upon the edge of which he 
trod, as well as of the sublime panoramas which opened up to him, 
with a gratification that is extraordinary. Most people would turn 
dizzy at the remembrance of the scenes and the escapes which he 
describes; that is, supposing they had had the good fortune ever to 
have returned from the eagle-heights which our tourist tempted. 
The equanimity, the self-possession, the gladsome minuteness with 
which he details his adventures will be remarkable to most persons; 
furnishing ample internal proof that all he narrates is in perfect 
faithfulness, not only in respect of what he performed, but of what 
his performance enabled him to scan. In short these letters are a 
series of sketches that are picturesque and graphic in spite of their 
particularity, are suggestive of thought while they arrest the eye, 
and are informing even when the writer’s aim may have been merely 
to fill the imagination. 

A book of this kind does not require to be analyzed in order to 
arrive ata critical judgment of its qualities ; neither would our readers 
feel gratified were we to trace with the tourist the exact route which 
he took, or mark the stages at which he halted. We therefore do 
not accompany him through France, especially as there does not 
appear to us anything particularly striking in this part of his journey 
or story. It is to one or two of his letters from the Pyrenees that 
we direct notice,—to his adventures and encounters amongst the 
mountains. The ascent to the Lake of the Bear, in the vicinity of 
Gabas, will afford a good beginning. By the bye Mr. Paris likes to look 
upon crystal waters, such as issue from the everlasting adamant and 
the walls of the world. To every eye indeed, that has speculation 
init, the limpid translucent lake, the meandering stream, and swelling 
fountains far removed from the intrusion of all but hermits and 
hermitage-seekers, must suggest a poetry that abounds with images 
of primeval purity, enduring beauty, and life’s renovation. A water- 
nymph is not a bad creature of the fancy; and sundry of the bathing 
stations, not very distant from the scenes of our tourist’s exploits, 
may have been chosen for the healing which reaches the body through 
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the channel cf mere association of ideas. Perhaps the bathing- 
place at Biaritz may have had this potency and good fortune; the 
water being “as clear as the briglitest crystal,” so that through “ its 
azure depths the eye can discern the white sand that sparkles at the 
bottom.” The nymphs and the swains practise a system that is worthy 
of notice; for sayeth Mr. Clifton Paris,— 


This constitutes the famous bathing-place, and here the beau monde of 
Biaritz are to be seen during the heat of the morning executing their watery 
purposes ; beaux and belles alike, sporting and flirting as though the sea 
were their native element. The ladies are dressed in the thinnest linen gar- 
ments, with gigantic hats of straw as a protection from the sun’s rays. They 
are kept in a buoyant position by bladders passed under their arms, while 
expert bathing-men push them over the bay, by holding their feet with one 
hand and swimming with the other. 


But we must not pass by the narrative of the ascent to the Lake 
of the Bear; our tourist’s landlady having informed him on his arri- 
val in the vicinity, that though the object of his curiosity was a long 
way distant, and the road to it was a ladder of broken rocks, and 
also that the hour at which he proposed to set out was too late to allow 
him time to return before sunset, that yet “there is an old man 
below who is on the point of starting for the lake, and he will no 
doubt be happy to act as guide, should you wish it.” 


He was one of a party who were tending a herd of three hundred cattle 
on the higher mountain-pastures, and he was about to return, with his don- 
key and a supply of bread, from a foraging excursion to these lower 
regions. His appearance was agreeable: he wore a highland garb—the 
round cap of Bearn, a jacket, which he now carried over his shoulders, 
knee-breeches and leggings, all of the same rough woollen materials, and of 
a russet-brown colour; long black hair flowed down his back; he was ex- 
ceedingly deaf, and appeared of extreme age. He said I must make up 
my mind to sleep in his cabane, and be content with black bread and milk, 
his only fare; and he warned me of a mist on the morrow that might ob- 
struct my plan of ascending to the lake: I nevertheless joyfully accepted 
these conditions, being quite ready for any adventure, and equally in- 
different as to food and lodging. Accordingly, we sallied forth, at about 


half-past one, for the wild residence of my ‘ Old Man of the Moun- 
tain.” 


After climbing and winding for a considerable space, the labour 
of the excursion became more exciting. 


We ascended by a crooked path of rock, through wild furs, and immedi- 
ately opposite to the Pic du Midi; so you may well imagine the grandeur 
of the, scenery. This famous mountain is bare and precipitous, soaring 
aloft in a huge cone, and having a notch in its impending crest like a pair of 
gaping jaws, with which it would seem eager to grasp the heavens. I should 
think it impossible to find a better point for viewing it than that afforded by 
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this ascent ; and to those who, being struck by their singular form and wild 
aspect as seen from the Parc at Pau, may wish to view the giant nearer, [ 
could give no better advice than that they should undertake a pilgrimage to 
the Lac de l’Ours. Among the rocks of this wilderness we met three 
young mountaineers conducting a white steed to the country below. Asa 
matter of course they took off their caps to me,—for such even is the uni- 
versal custom among these sons of nature,—and they then laughed and joked 
with the old man, with whom they seemed on terms of familiarity, probably 
belonging to the same settlement. I was very much struck with the mag- 
nificent appearance of one of them: he was upwards of six feet in height, 
with dark curling hair, full expressive eyes, and with a mouth that disclosed 
a row of teeth as white as they were regular. He inquired where I was 
going, and then wished me every delight and happiness: such is the innate 
politeness of a Frenchman, even in his most uncivilized condition. The 
air became now sharp and chilly; we had left the shelter of the pine-woods 
and had entered the open regions of pasture, where nothing met the eye but 
huge rocks, gorges deep and dangerous, wherein the snow yet lay unmelted, 
and a wild expanse of grass bedecked with the purple flower of the Jris. 
About five o’clock in the day my aged guide and his donkey came to a sud- 
den pause in the midst of an assemblage of granite boulders, but my eye, 
unacquainted as yet with mountain dwellings, did not comprehend the 
object of our delay: the old man, however, began to unpack, and upon ob- 
serving a pile of stones that appeared to be artificially arranged, I was told 
that it was the hut where I was to pass the night. This wild habitation, 
composed of pieces of rock roughly piled together to the height of four or 
five feet, was covered in by rude planks of pine-wood, which in turn were 
kept ia their places by an outer layer of stones. Stooping low I entered, 
and found two highlanders asleep, covered with bear-skins and heavy cloaks 
upon a raised platform composed of the leaves of the fir, which occupied 
the whole cabane, with the exception of a narrow strip at the end, where a 
wood-fire was burning, before which I eagerly seated myself, and was soon 
joined by my venerable guide, who invited me out to eat some black bread 
and drink a bowl of milk with him after our fatigues. Upon issuing forth 
the air felt both cold and wintry, and was strongly contrasted with the tem- 
perature to which I had been lately accustomed, whence I inferred the great 
elevation of my present position. I perceived that we were among barren 
summits and dreary hills of grass, and at length I discerned the tawny cattle 
hitherto lost to my careless eye from the immensity of the slopes upon 
which they were feeding. The dews now began to fall and the mists to boil 
up from the deep gulph below, and ere I had finished my rude repast they 
came careering along the mountain sides, and shortly involved us in a pre- - 
mature night. 


The hut was not without abundance of occupants for its dimen- 
sions. Conversation, of course, as best could be done, was kept up. 
A supper of boiled milk and black bread was also hospitably fur- 
nished. 


Having satiated our appetites we retired to rest, but it was stifling work, 
the cabane being far too small for fiye men and a stout boy; for we lay 
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close to each other like niggers in a slave-ship, the heels of the alternate 
bodies being placed in juxta-position with the heads of their neighbours, and 
the entire mass being then covered with cloaks and the skins of sheep and 
bears. You may well imagine that sleep came with some reluctance: I was 
desperately cramped, the cattle-bells rang incessantly, and the fleas came in 
troops and marked me as their own. At length the Lethean dew fell upon 
me, and I tossed about in disturbed slumbers, pursued with agony through 
my dreams by wild goblin clouds, or by mountains quickened into life and 
preparing to smother me. I awoke at sunrise with most unpleasing sensa- 
tions of cold ; the cabane was empty, and the doorless aperture gave access to 
the heavy mist of the morning. At about half-past five my old friend re- 
turned from the cattle, and we then sat down to bread and milk ; after which, 
having received from him all proper instructions, I started for the lake, 
which was about an hour’s scramble distant. The day overhead promised 
fairly, but bodies of mist were whisking and flying round the shoulders of 
the Pic du Midi, like the giant’s dress fluttering in the wind: I, however, 
commenced by climbing a steep hill of stones and slippery grass, and then 
traversing the sloping side of a most dismal and barrenridge. There was a 
very awqward place to pass, where the rock was smooth and slaty, and ran 
down with an inclination that was almost perpendicular towards the torrent: 
it was luckily only about six yards across, but yet of sufficient width to ren- 
der its passage unpleasant. I crept over that distance on the sides of my 
feet, but not without the expectation of being shot like an arrow to the 
regions below. I found the lake as I had supposed, a small sheet of water, 
with the attributes of the mountain element,—transparency and beauty of 
colouring ; it was surreunded also by savage summits of austere aspect, 
sprinkled with snows and strewed with débris. I looked around in vain for 
the bears which have given it their name ; they no longer range the moun- 
tains unmolested, and it is but seldom that one visits even this remote spot. 
I gazed, however, with infinite satisfaction upon the desolate scene, where 
not a sound disturbed the air save the rushing of water, neither did a living 
object present itself except an eagle, whose majestic movements I watched 
with much interest; but soon the rising mists shrouded the prospect and 
heavy clouds came battling up the hollows, reminding me that I had to re- 
cross the slaty pass whieh I had before encountered. It was lucky that I 
took the hint; for suddenly so dense a fog enveloped me, that I could see 


er a few yards in advance ; however, I reached the herdsman’s hut in 
salety. 


Another and a still more hazardous excursion will detain us a few 
seconds. The journey and ascent was from Gavarnie to the Bréche 
de Roland, “ generally considered the most difficult adventure in the 
Pyrenees.” Our adventurer reaches a point surrounded with “ black 
precipices that rise so grimly,” and which ‘appear as perfectly in- 
accessible.” A spot, however, is discovered where the traveller can 
climb aloft with the assistance of his hands and feet and a steady head,” 
the inclined plane consisting of débris. He is now at the foot of the 
precipice] which has to be ascended, a rock-ladder offering the only 
assistance by which to scale the height, the adventurer being “ en- 
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abled to invade the higher regions by grasping projections and ledges 
which are afforded by the crumbling strata, and following exactly in 
the footsteps that have been imprinted on the rock by former ex- 
plorers, or by the contrabandistas who frequently pass by this diffi- 
cult route into Spain.” As Mr. Paris went aloft, he ‘‘ rested now and 
then to look down into the huge amphitheatre, or to gaze in wonder 
at the cascade and glaciers.” ‘The columns of the bold-leaping tor- 
rent ‘ are precipitated like rushing rockets or broad-headed arrows, 
dispersing in spray before they gain half the descent, when they again 
assemble on a jutting ledge and fall once more in a cloud of water 
spears towards the Oude of the Circus.” At length he reached a 
kind of platform ‘immediately below the glacier and summit.” 


What a stern wilderness here opened upon me,—a region of ice, torn and 
rent into chasms, and a series of black precipices and ranges of decomposing 
rocks that crumbled beneath the touch! In one place a series of slates rose 
in bristling ranks like so many razors, to fall upon which would have been 
certain mutilation, and on the right stood a jagged ridge, wonderfully fis- 
sured in the direction of its highly inclined strata, from the hollows of which 
I summoned innumerable echoes, and so repeatedly were my yellings ban- 
died about, that I verily believe they would have scared a pack of wolves 
from the mountain; demoniacal laughter rang around me on all sides, and 
groans appeared to issue from the deep crevasses of the glacier; nor was the 
breathless silence that succeeded less appalling, and I was fain for mere com- 
panionship again and again to disturb it. Having reached the foot of the 
glacier I now turned up its side, the rock often giving way under my weight 
and lacerating my hands by the roughness of its surface; but however dis- 
tressing this might be, it was with reluctance that I left it for a yielding 
mass of loose rubbish, where it wasa much more difficult task to keep my 
legs, and where nothing lay below me but a smooth snow-field that sloped 
towards precipices. However, having passed this unpleasant spot, and after 
a climb of three hours and a half from the Circus, I reached a place where I 
must repose a few minutes, in order to give you a notion of the wonderful 
sight that there met my view,—the far-famed Bréche de Roland. Along 
the summit of the Marboré mountain, which forms a prominent feature in 
the great ridge of the Pyrenees, runs a wall of rock from 300 to 600 feet in 
height, dividing France from Spain, in the centre of which appears an enor- 
mous gap or bréche about 300 feet wide, of such regularity as to resemble a 
portal between the two kingdoms, though it gives ingress and egress to little 
else than the drifting snow and howling wind. 


This icebound gateway is the Bréche de Roland, but is seldom 
used, “except by the smugglers, who care not for its difficulties, or 
by the few travellers who ascend Mount Perdu.” 


The danger lies on the French side, and I had now arrived at the point 
where it begins; a smooth glacier that slopes to the distant circus is to be 
crossed. This dizzy labour is generally effected by the traveller with a 
guide on each side, who have their feet armed with crampons, and are fur- 
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nished with hatchets in order to notch the slippery surface. I essayed the 
snow with my feet, looked at the stupendous gateway so provokingly near, 
and then down the huge slope of the smooth ice, which went down aad 
down, and grew steeper and steeper, until it was lost in the hideous preci- 
pices of the Circus. The sight was too appalling: I could not summon suffici- 
ent resolution to attempt the passage, which was in distance about a quarter 
of a mile, and wisely, I think, abandoned it, considering I was without cram- 
pons or any knowledge of the proper mode of effecting it. To understand 
all its terrors the place must be seen; once slip, and you are gone for ever 
past all human aid: the death is too frightful for contemplation. The guides 
tell a story of an unhappy traveller who perished a short time ago in the 
passage of this glacier. He was crossing it with every possible precaution, 
when his trousers by some unaccountable accident became entangled with 
his crampons—he lost his balance, and in vain attempted to recover it, since 
there was nothing at which he could grasp to save himself—in an instant he 
shot down the sloping ice with the rapidity of a thunderbolt; while his 
horrified companions watched his awful career to those fearful precipices 
where he must have been dashed to pieces, and where of course all search 
for his remains would have been fruitless) When my friend O 
ascended, the whole region was covered with fresh-fallen snow, in which 
he had traced the course of a gigantic set of paws, which the guide de- 
clared were those of a bear; the passage of the glacier under such cir- 
cumstances was of course comparatively easy. I also found the frozen mass 
coated with a layer of snow, with the exception of a portion in the middle, 
where the blue ice was laid bare and glittered in the sun: had it not been 
for this, I think I might have crossed to the Bréche with safety. 





Mr. Paris attempts another dizzy path that was accessible, and 
which formed “as it were the coping of a precipice that fell perpen- 
dicularly some thousand feet.” As I walked along it, he says, “ I 
could stretch my right hand over the abyss, and touch with my left 
a wall of snow that constituted the crest of the great glacier I had been 
skirting.” He now sat down ‘to enjoy the pleasures of so exalted 
a position, and to look down into the gulf at the dark blue rents and 
chasms in the ice,” listening the while “to the strange noises in the 
restless glacier, or to the dull sound of falling rocks or snow which 
alone disturb the air” He also took to pencil sketching, “ while an 
eagle soaring above me appeared to be taking considerable interest 
in my operations.” The cold was too intense for the comfortable 
execution of this part of his task. He had now to retrace his steps, 
but found a difficulty he had not anticipated ; for although he had 
before crossed a chasm where the ledge had been broken down, by 
keeping a light hold on the inequalities of the rock, he now found 
that the surface down which he must lower himself, with a precipice 
upwards of a thousand feet immediately beneath him, had very few 
projections that could render assistance, and even these upon trial 
yielded to his weight. We take up the narrative at this predicament, 
the extract with which we conclude narrating how it fared with him 
ere he again was comfortably situated. 
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I think I must have been a quarter of an hour in planning different posi- 
tions for my hands and attitudes for my body, before I slid down to the nar- 
row glacis that sloped to the precipice; but the rocks held firm, and I soon 
regained the ledge on the opposite side in safety. This was one of the 
most disagreeable places I passed on that day; the gulf being so deep, and 
the slope to it so inexpressibly terrific. I had left my high perch near the 
Fausse Bréche at five o’clock, and I reached the foot of the glacier with 
tolerable ease, but there I was rather startled by the view that presented 
itself, and I felt the imprudence of having started so late. It was really 
fearful to look upon the long ridges of inclined strata, running down steeper 
and steeper towards the gulf of the Circus, with the sudden conviction of 
the extreme difficulty of finding the right direction to that exact spot at 
which I ascended, and by which alone an exit from the mountain could be 
accomplished; for from the puzzling formation of the strata, it is almost 
impossible for the stranger to retrace his steps with certainty. I accordingly 
found that I repeatedly went wrong, and was obliged to scramble back again 
over slopes ending in precipices, and as the daylight was rapidly fading 
these successive failures at length began seriously to alarm me. Luckily, 
however, I espied at some distance a Spanish shepherd gathering together 
his flock, and hurrying towards him I made a signal that he should point 
out the right direction, which he immediately did, and I then proceeded 
with fresh assurance of finding my way. But I was doomed to further 
disappointments—the fearful labyrinth was far from being unravelled— 
again and again did I find myself on the brink of the gulf: but the sun 
was down, and I had already left the shepherd far above me; so, growing 
desperate at the rapid approach of night whilst I was in so dangerous a po- 
sition, I clambered down perpendicular rocks at the most imminent hazard, 
for a yielding ledge or an incautious step would have shot me down to the 
regions below like an an avalanche. But this rash descent was fruitless—I 
could not hit the track—darkness was falling rapidly upon the mountains, 
and I was surrounded by the most hideous precipices without knowing 
whether to go to the right or to the left. My situation at that moment was 
certainly not enviable. I looked around at the distant ridges growing mo- 
mentarily more indistinct, and searched ahout for some projecting crag that 
might afford me shelter and protection for the night; but in so doing my 
eye suddenly recognised a riven rock as an acquaintance I had passed in the 
morning: no chance of escaping from these dismal heights was to be neg- 
lected—I made another attempt, and happily descended into the Circus ; 
but down rocks with my hands and feet and in perfect darkness. 





Art. VII.—Diary of the Times of Charles the Second, by the 
Honourable Henry Sidney, including his Correspondence, §c. 
Edited by R. W. BLEeNcoweE, Ese. 2 vols., Colburn. 


Henry Sipney was the younger brother of Algernon, and although 
neither a virtuous character nor apparently a man of ability, fortune 
and intrigue brought him into considerable notice at the Revolution 
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of 1688. He was the principal correspondent, counsellor, and con- 
fidential agent of the Prince of Orange, having been for some time 
resident as Envoy at the States of Holland. Honours and rewards 
followed his service ; for when William ascended the English throne, 
Sidney was created Earl of Romney, and got the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland. 

During the greater part of the period over which the diary and 
letters extend, Sidney was Envoy abroad as already stated ; and as 
he held this office for no very long space, and hath not bequeathed 
details of much that reaches beyond mere personal concerns, the 
document is meagre and dull. Some of the letters are lively and 
fuller of matter, affording a degree of light relative to the manners 
and the pursuits of the age; although we are bound to characterize 
the views thus obtained as seldom othér than repulsive and infamous. 

Among Henry Sidney’s chief correspondents were his sister, the 
Lady Dorothy (Waller’s Sacharissa,) his nephew the Earl of Sunder- 
land, Sir William Temple, &c. But from or to Algernon no letter 
appears; although he is sometimes alluded to, as if thoroughly dis- 
liked by his dissolute brother. We say dissolute, for Henry was a 
rake, a man of bad and heartless character, both privately and politi- 
cally. Swift has said of him, that he was “ without sense, truth, or 
honour ;” nor does he seem to have been more sincere when profes- 
sing attachment to the Whig interests of William the Third, than 
when joining in the gallantries and scandalous vices of the court of 
Charles the Second. 

It would be easy to pick out from the pages before us many pas- 
sages that shed anything but a pleasant light over the feelings and 
the doings of the period comprised ; and if we had time to be at the 
pains of arranging the notices and traits so as to complete any one 
of the evidences, or to show how one lax feature harmonized with 
others, the picture would often become disgustingly indecent. King 
Charles’s occupations and counsels may be appreciated from such 


entries as the following, belonging to the year when the diary opens, 
viz., 1679: 


30th. The King christened Sir Charles Berkeley’s child, and went after- 
wards to Windsor, which day he passed in walking about; he was very 
kind, and showed me everything that was to be seen. 

July 1st. Little was done all day but going a fishing. At night the 


Duchess of Portsmouth came. In the morning I was with the King at 
Mrs. Nell’s. 


Take a picture of the city of London authorities in the same reign, 
who but a short time before made a violent Whig demonstration. 


His Majesty and his City of London are upon very good terms. When 
he supped this week at the Mayor’s, the people showed as much of affection 
and duty as the expressions at such a time could be. The Lady Mayoress 
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sat next to the King, all over scarlet and ermine, and half over diamonds. 
The Aldermen drank the King’s health over and over upon their knees, and 
wished all hanged and damned that would not serve him with their lives 
and fortunes. They attended him to Whitehall at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing; they would not trust him with his guards, who were all drunk, but 
brought some of their own, and they all went merry out of the King’s 
cellar. The next day they came in a full body, to give both the King and 
Duke thanks for the honour they had done them. The Mayor is now as 
well affected as anybody, and was as ill. 


We do not enter into the details of the time, which are frequently 
quite nauseous in one sense or another. Take a lady’s account of 
popular opinions. 


You must needs hear of the abominable disorders amongst us, calling all 
the women whores and the men rogues in the playhouses—throwing candles 
and links—calling my Lord Sunderland traitor, but in good company; the 
Duke, rascal ; and all ended in ‘‘ God bless his Highness, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. We will be for him against all the world.” 


And this testimony to the character and influence of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth :— 


Truly I fear there will be some scurvy patching, for the Duchess of 
Portsmouth is so d—d a Jade, that for my part I think it is but a folly to 


hope ; for she will certainly sell us whenever she can for 500/., and so God 
bless you in all your proceedings ! 


Illustrative of Henry Sidney’s want of heart and high principle, 
may be instanced the negative fact, that relative to Algernon’s trial 
and execution not a syllable of sorrow and indignation is uttered. 
Then with regard to the diarist’s amours, we find that a woman of 
high birth and ancient family, ‘‘ who unfortunately for herself, upon 
the death of her husband, fell i in Sidney’s way, and lived with him as 
his mistress for twenty years,” was at length deserted by him, so as 
to be reduced to distress, and to the necessity of appealing to his 
humanity, in terms of which the following is a specimen. 


‘June 18th, 1689. 
‘My Lord,—I wish some good angel would instruct my pen to express 


something that would incline your Lordship to moderate your hate towards 
me who have loved you only too well, and would increase that slender por- 
tion of love you have for your own honour. Could your Lordship make 
cripples of my tongue and pen, by confining me to a jail, as well as my limbs, 
you might then hope for a conquest; but, my Lord, though I am perfectly 
lame, and have in a manner quite lost the use of my limbs, yet my pen will 
never lose its vigour, nor will my tongue besilent. How happy should I now 
esteem myself if I could say or do anything that would make you re-assume 
your former good-nature! but do not misconstrue me, my Lord; I mean 
only that part of your good-nature that would oblige you to do what is rea- 
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sonable, and not to return to your embraces. Your Lordship must pardon 
me if I still am perfectly yours without desiring your conversation. _ I am 
the best-natured fool living, but it is not to that degree as to be a silent fool 
neither. I would willingly, if your Lordship pleases, take a little fresh air 
between this time and Michaelmas, and all that at present I desire your Lord- 
ship to do is to let me have half a year’s money next Monday. You know 
that I have lately begged that you would be pleased to send me a 1001. to 
pay some small debts. . . . . Pray,my dearLord, do not deny me so 
poor a business as a little money now at Midsummer, for fear it may again 
transport me to do something that will go very much against the grain with 
me to do towards the man that in my soul I do adore and still love too well. 
I wish I did not. I am sure you never loved money well enough to deny 
me or anybody any reasonable sum out of a meanly miserable esteem for 
dross, but you have no other way to be revenged on mé but to strip me naked 
and confine me ; but, my Lord, how poor and how ignoble a revenge is this of 
yours to me, a poor, deluded woman, that hath loved you above myself, nay, 
above heaven or honour, and hath generously spent my youth with you in 
discontent and suffering! Whereas I might have had plenty and ease with 
others ; and, if my too great confidence in your great worth and honour and 
generosity has betrayed me to irrecoverable ruin, yet, my Lord, you must 
certainly pity me, though you hate me: but I will not yet despair but that I 
may live to hear my Lord Sidney say, that he hates himself because he hated 


her, without any just cause, who is sincerely yours, 
G. WorTHLEY. 


P.S. My Lord, though there was too much noise in King Charles’s and 
King James’s Court, let me humbly beg of your Lordship not to be, by your 
continued cruelty to her (who is not envious, but happy in seeing you so, ) 
the author of any new noise in King William’s and Queen Mary’s Court ; 
for I assure your Lordship I do not desire it, for 1 am now wholly inclined 
to peace, love, and Christian amity. I hope you do not forget your hopeful 
son in Holland; and that you had my letter, with the enclosed bill, that came 


to me from him. 
The same miserable woman addressed the new-created lord, in the 
year 1694, in the following affecting terms : 


If your Lordship does attend on the King in his progress, let me beg of 
you to make a step to Stoak ; ’tis but fourteen miles from West Chester, and 
I hear the King goes to Chester. You will find my cousin, Edward Myn- 
shull, will give you a very generous entertainment, and so will my cousin, 
Sir Thomas Mainwaring, of Badelly; and Stanley, of Houghton; and 
Chemley, of Vale Royal; and forty more of my relatives there, if you 
please to do them the honour of visiting their innocent, clownish habita- 
tions; and when you have viewed Stoak Hall, where 1 was born (for so it 
is vulgarly called), then I must beg of your Lordship to tell me whether 
you don’t think it was an agreeable portion for me to be attended from your 
door by a Constable and a Beadle. Gaysworth, too, will be able to enter- 
tain you—that was my great grandfather’s: but my Lord Macclesfield com- 
plains that the old house is ready to fall upon his head. I love Gaysworth, 
because my mother was born there. 

VoL. Ul. (1543) No. HI. Z 
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Here is another specimen of this woman’s resolute and powerful 
tone of appeal and remonstrance : 


I am sorry Mr. Sidney is so credulous as to believe all the idle inventions 
of malicious people against me and my son, which, if he were not perfectly 
blind, he might see is only pure spite and malice. He treats me witli a 
great deal of cruelty, which I think is very severe, first to have spent my pre- 
cious youth so dismally as I have done, and now, for a reward of all my suf- 
ferings, to be abused and despised, and my son rejected, as if he were none 
of his, and all this to please his great Mistress ; but he will find I have more 
than an ordinary‘soul, and, though [ cannot manage a sword, a pistol I can ; 
and, if he does not think good to make me some better satisfaction for the 
many years of my youth which he has obliged me tospend with him, I shall 
pistol him and be hanged for him, which I had rather do than sit still and 
starve, or be any longer a laughing-stock. 


Without respect, connexion of time, or theme, we insert a few 
more passages. Sacharissa writes on family matters in the following 
sensible style, with an allusion to influence and occuption at court. 


February 19th, 1679. 

Your kind letter does so delight me, I would fain say something that would 
be the portrait of my heart, but 1 am sodu'l. Though my Lord Halifax has 
sent for his family, I hope he will come up himself before everybody disperses. 
He can be without them here, but not very well there, because company 
comes to him. Nan Saville hath no regret but to be at her cousin’s wed- 
ding. I think all is agreed upon now. ‘The articles were signed yesterday, 
and the gentlemen had leave to wait upon his mistress. My brother is gone 
home, and the writings are to bedrawn. The marriage must be at Holland. 
In some respects I am sorry for it. My sister had a great mind to come, 
and I should have been glad to have seen her. My brother thought it would 
be more expense, and not handsome, because of his great relations: I believe 
he did consider this the more. Mr. Algernon never goes to them, though 
they have sought him, so that I have wondered at it often. All the women 
went to see him: the married Pelham and the two sisters, and the men did; 
but he has used them so abominably, they are ashamed of it, though he did 
before the treaty of this marriage: they would some of them lay it upon that. 
I told them, if anybody would bring a better, 1 would change my party. I 
had no bride, but I saw some thought this too good. For my part, I think 
neither of them well married, but this is a good deal better than Montague, 
though she calls him her pretty dear, and kisses him a thousand times in a day. 
I tell Lucy she shall not do so; hers will be much sucha pretty dear. Nan 
Saville is very comical about this business ; sometimes they are great friends 
and very familiar. Mr. Pierpoint has promised her, that if he is so happy as 
to have Mrs. Pelham, and that she is willing, they shall come to Rufford 
thissummer. This is an article of marriage that has given great satisfaction. 
The thing has been done that I did not much approve of, but I said nothing. 
Mr. Pierpoint readily did consent toit, but I thought it so little a thing for them 
to ask, which is, that if she dies and leaves no child, the 2000/. to be paid at 
her father’s death shall not be paid, or returned again if it be. This was a 
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foresight of Tom Pelham’s. For our friends at court, my Lord Sunderland 
isas well as anybody ; how long, God knows! as long as it does, | must tell 
you nobody has a truer friend at court than you have ofhim. Hyde and Go- 
dolphin, his supporters, are never from him, with her [the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth] at Little Ombre. The players have been disturbed again by drunken 
people’s jokes. They called my Lord Arran a rogue; and one Fitzpatrick 
pointed at Mr. Thinne, and called him that petitioning fool, and swore a 


-hundred oaths ; he said that he deserved 20,000]. a-year, but that fool de- 


served nothing. My Lady Scroope writes to me, that Mr. Saville is some- 
times a very impertinent minister; he is more than ever with her, in what 
he writ hitherto. She is in as ill hands as can be for her. They are treach- 
erous creatures. I wish a good speedy end of your embassy, and that you 
were a simple gentleman in my chamber again. My Lady Lisle has another 
boy; the two grandfathers and the Duchess of Albermarle did christen it. 
Our brother made her Grace stay above two hours for him, and she had not 
many more to stayintown. Iam yours with a very true affection, D.S. 


There is a characteristic letter in the collection from a public man 
whose history will bear to be scrutinised: 


My kind friend,—The world thus changed and changing makes me 
mighty careless of the comforts of it; and you courtiers must and will 
learn to think suv too, when your disappointments come home, and, if | 
have any prospect, your turn may be next. ’Tis a pretty thing to see how 
finely the great monarchs of the world play at ninepins with their ministers, 
destroy their creatures that they may create again. The corruption of one 
thing is the generation of another, if philosophy be true, and perhaps order 
may arise from our confusion; if one could be sure of that ’twould mitigate 
the pain. Which of us two shall be Ambassador I can't tell. Well, 1} 
perceive the Dutch air is taking, and that thou art resolved to keep out of 
harm’s way. So shall I too, when I can get to my new-granted province in 
America, where the charge of the voyage will secure me from the revenge 
of my enemies. But, not to be tedious, let me beg a letter to Colonel Rus- 
sel in Lieutenant Cooke’s behalf. He has failed of his promise; the place 
is gone, and the man ruined, if he will not give him the value of the colours 
of the ensign of the regiment: he that has it professes to do it, and, till 
then, that the man may have his pay seems reasonable. Perhaps this is like 
to be the last trouble you will receive by the means of 

Thy very true old friend, 
W. F. Penn. 


Penn understood the meaning of the term Toleration. , Can as 
much be said for Bishop Burnett, if only judged by his private in- 
structions to William, with regard to the clergy who were to be pro- 
moted, and those, on the other hand, that were fit subjects for 
persecution ? 


The Clergy of London that deserve more particular regard from your 
Highness are: Dr. Tillotson, the most moderate and prudent clergyman of 
England, and, with submission, the fittest man of England to be Archbishop 
vf York. Dr. Patrick, Dean of Peterborrow, a great preacher, and a man 
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of an eminently shining life, who will be a great ornament to the Episcopal 
order. Dr. Tennison, Minister of St. Martin’s. He is a rare man, and 
despises wealth, and has done more against Popery than any man whatever. 
Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul’s. He is the learnedest man of the age, in 
all respects, and a man of great prudence and moderation. Dr. Sharp, Dean 
of Norwich: One of the best preachers in England, and a very moderate 
man. Dr. Sherlock, Master of the Temple. He is the best and politest 
writer we have, but he has been very sour against the Dissenters, yet no 
man has writ with more strength against the Papists. Dr. Ayrshott, Dean 
of Windsor. He is a worthy man, and was one of the first that began to 
appear against Popery. He married the Earl of Westmorland’s sister. Mr. 
Wake, of Gray’s Inn. He is the wonderfullest young man in the world, 
and the most popular Divine now in England, and it is an amazing thing to 
see with what force he has writ against Popery. Dr. Fowler. A very mo- 
derate man, that has been much prosecuted by the Papists. He was the 
main instrument in engaging the Clergy to refuse to read the declaration. 
Dr. Horneck, a high German of the palatinate. A very good and pious 
preacher, and a very popular man. 

His Highness may consider if it may not be fit for him to refuse to see 
either the Bishops of Durham, or of St. David’s and Oxford; for they, de- 


serving to be proceeded against, it may be a previous part of their punish- 
ment to receive such a mortification. 


Our concluding extract will be taken from the Diary. 


Monsieur Campricht, dining here, told me of a Doctor who undertakes 
to get gold out of the sand of the sea. He is of Spire; his name is Doctor 
Becker. The first experiment was made before the Pensioner at Haarlem, 
and some other of the States ; then they made a report of it, and they think 
it feasible, and have agreed to give him 50,000 crowns, and two in the hun- 
dred of all he makes ; he undertakes that the profit shall be a hundred in a 
hundred ; next week the experiment is to be made at the house for casting 
of cannon. ‘The States that saw the experiment are sworn to secrecy. In 
April he proposed this. Mr. Rockwood thinks he is a cheat: he hath had 
thoughts of going into England ; he is as poor as other chymists use to be. 


The volumes have been edited with care and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the passages and persons of the period embraced. 


——— 
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Art. VIII.—Duys at the Factories ; or, the Manufacturing Industry 
of Great Britain described, and illustrated by numerous engravings 
of Machines and Processes. Series 1. By Gerorce Dopp. 
London: Knight and Co. 


THE greater number of the articles contained in this volume appeared 
in the ‘* Penny Magazine ;” but so general has been the wish for 
their publication in a separate form, Mr. Dodd inform us, that, after 
having been carefully revised, they are now given in a compact shape. 
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He also states that the original papers have been extensively used in 
the higher classes of schools ; amongst others, in the Engineering class 
of King’s College. 

The author’s design has been “ to convey some idea of the general 
character of a few of our London manufactures, in the form of viszts 
to certain specified establishments, the general arrangement and 
internal economy of which are described, as a.means of illustrating 
more distinctly the manufacturing details. ‘The departments of 
manufacture selected are such as, in most cases, pertain to London 
rather than to the country, and are conducted on a scale sufficiently 
large to involve something like factory arrangements. ‘The general 
character of the processes is sketched, in a form which does not aim 
at the completeness of a cyclopzedia for practical treatise, but which, 
it is hoped, will convey information to those who, although not 
engaged in these manufactures, would like to know by whom, and 
from whence, and in what manner the familiarly known commodities 
of life are produced.” 

Such is a good general account of Mr. Dodd’s design, and also of 
the contents of his amply stored volume, which will not only be ac- 
ceptable on the part of young persons, but of all who wish to acquire 
highly interesting and useful notions concerning those articles and 
means that daily minister to their necessities, their comforts, and 
their luxuries. 

The book is exceedingly well done. Remarkable simplicity and 
plainness characterize the | cena and illustrations ; the style is 
neat and calculated to arrest the attention of the general reader, even 
were the subjects of much less importance than they are. Indeed, 
without ever losing sight of the immediate topic, Mr. Dodd has the 
acquirements and the knack for setting off his ‘ Days” with a pic- 
turesque effect that is particularly attractiveand entertaining ; so that 
both as respects manner and matter the series of magazine articles 
which he has produced are deserving of being reprinted ina connected 
and compact shape ; for they will be re-read with a renewed satisfac- 
tion and sense of benefit. 

r ° . 

The subject of the volume taken as a whole, is one of far larger 
capability and interest than may at first thoughts be conceived. It 
is really rich in the way of suggestiveness as well as of curious facts ; 
opening up at every step and detail things that not only directly bear 
upon the social condition of the community,—of the poor as well as 
the wealthy, but that gratify the mind as studies in the most accep- 
table and profitable manner,—viz., by setting it upon trains of 
thought that have no limit, and that will always be recurred to with 
positive advantage to the person who pursues the contemplation, and, 
very probably, according to a reflex influence and principle, to 
society. 

_ The perusal of several of the papers, and especially of that which 
Is Introductory to the entire series, has been the means both of sug- 
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vesting and of confirming ideas which we shall indicate under these 
heads :—first, as Mr. Dodd has well put it, the bulk of the inhabitants 
of a great city, such as London, have very indistinct notions of the 
ineans whereby the necessaries, the comforts, or tlie luxuries of life 
are furnished; for gold, being the medium through which every ex- 
changeable thing is obtained, acts as a barrier between the producer 
and the consumer. Secondly, the facts and details of the book not 
only show and intimate that the trades and occupations that minister 
to necessity, comfort, and luxury, are multitudinous, but that they are 
endlessly ramified, directed, and combined. Mr. Dodd hints that, 
were one to consult the Directory, with a view to ascertain the num- 
ber of trades and occupations which are pursued in London, probably 
it would be found that they amount to something like thirteen or 
fourteen hundred. ‘Then how inextricably and always generatively 
must these on examination be discovered to reciprocate with one 
another,—to have their buttresses, their feelers, their helps or draw- 
backs in respect of civilization and morality ! And thirdly, how struck 
must the multitudes of ‘* London” be ona perusal of the volume 
before us, not to speak of strangers making a brief sojourn in the 
capital, to find that some of the richest establishments, the greatest 
enterprises, the most influential factories, are buried as it were 
in the lanes and alleys of the huge Babylon, situated in what may 
be deemed the most unlikely localities whether of town or suburb, 
and are daily passed by tens of thousands without a thought of what 
is transacting and going on within the very sound of the pedestrian’s 
footfall. 

We must give an abstract of parts of Mr. Dodd’s very instructive 
introductory chapter, before citing, not only as illustrations of some 
of the ideas we have thrown out, but as specimens of the author’s 
matter and manner, a few of his paragraphs. 

It could not be looked for, that notices of each of the thirteen or 
fourteen hundred trades and occupations were to be given. Even 
supposing this might have been done in a volume of no larger di- 
mensions than the one before us, the result would not have been 
half so satisfying, not merely in the way of attractiveness but of 
real value. Mr. Dodd’s course has been that of illustrative selec- 
tion and classification, although without the pretension that his in- 
stances and arrangement afford other than an approximate aid in the 
shape of a guide, or that he has glanced at more than some one 
principal example in each of the departments fixed upon. 

His classification goes upon the principle that productive industry 
may, for the purpose in hand, be regarded under certain comprehen- 
sive heads, viz., according as the branch contributes “to man's com- 
fort in relation to food and health—clothing and personal ornament 
—dwelling and furniture—instruction and amusement—means of 
transit, and means of producing. We stop not to cavil with the ar- 
rangement and grouping; neither is it necessary to waste time in 
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order to show that many branches of productive industry minister to 
sundry kinds of our needs and pleasures. Of course, itis relative to 
the branches that are carried on principally in London that our 
author concerns himself; and these again, in respect of their invol- 
ving arrangements of great magnitude, the investment of capital, 
and a nice division of labour, as opposed to, or compared with, small 
establishments, where manual skill prevails,—the former being re- 
garded as factories, the latter as mere handicraft. At the same 
time it is obvious, that here again there must be numerous crossings 
and encroachments,—the, artizan’s labours often partaking of, and 
calling in, the agencies of factories; and these again combining and 
dividing with manual and limited operations. 

Beginning with the factories that minister in respect of food, it 
very soon becomes manifest that Mr. Dodd’s Days are far more 
largely occupied with articles that fall under the denomination of 
liquids than of solids. London can have very little to do with the 
production of animal food; and even with regard to that which is of 
a vegetable nature, it is not remarkable ; first, because many articles, 
such as sugar in the state in which it is most extensively used, are not 
manufactured at all in England; and secondly, because most of the 
other edibles and seasonings, are either chiefly prepared in the pro- 
vinces, or are, as in the case of bread, carried on in limited estab- 
lishments, and not upon a factory scale. 

With regard to clothing and personal ornament—whether the ar- 
ticle is formed from silk, cotton, linen, or woollen, the metroplis de- . 
pends chiefly for the fabrics of which these are the material, on the 
country districts. ‘To be sure London is celebrated for its silken 
webs; but the warp and the weft are prepared in mills elsewhere ; 
while the humble hand-loom weaver of Spitalfields, ‘‘ works it up in 
his own poverty-stricken apartment, which often contains his loom, 
his bed, his kitchen, his family, and his birds and flowers, (for the 
genuine Spitalfields weaver is a connoisseur in birds and flowers 
under, all his trials and difficulties).” 

But although limited be the amount of woven fabrics which are 
produced in London factories, tens of thousands are there who work 
up the materials into garments. Still this is not done in coat-facto- 
ries or dress-factories, and mostly by means of the tiny needle and 
the pliant thread which come from distant parts of the country. In 
the host of shoe departments, however, the metropolis is eminent, 
not because of factories in which these articles of clothing are made, 
but for its tanneries and great establishments where the leather is 
prepared; and accordingly one of our author’s days is devoted to a 
leather factory. In respect of hats, whether made from wool or fur, 
London is distinguished, and this on account of every operation that 
takes place, from the importation of the raw material to the perfgct- 
Ing of the head’s covering. There is, consequently, a Day at a hat- 
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factory. Soap and blacking concern the person and the dress, and 
are manufactured largely in London ‘ therefore Mr. Dodd visited the 
principal seats for the production of these luxuries, a Day at ‘‘ Day 
and Martin’s” being one of his very best and most entertaining 
papers. . 

Dwellings and furniture, it must at once be evident, uppl ya 
variety of subjects which properly fall within our author’s instances. 
Instruction and amusement are fertile of branches for which the 
‘‘ reat metropolis” is famous. ‘Think of it for its manufactures of 
books. Printing and book-binding could not but be opulent of 
wonders in Mr. Dodd’s scheme and estimation. Under the other 
head a Piano-forte Factory figures. Even for the entertainment of 
children by means of toys a good deal may be said; for these are 
sold so very extensively as to employ many persons. But then such 
articles are not produced in vast establishments; being made chiefly 
in the east end by poor people and whole families in their separate 
dwellings. 

Means of Transit is a division that is affluent of instances and 
suggestions. But we must not longer tarry among generalities, 
merely further stating before entering upon the business of extracts 
that Mr. Dodd's Days amounted to twenty-two; the number of trades 
which involve large metropolitan factory arrangements, in the sense 
of the term as used by him, being greatly limited beyond what a 
louser application of 1t would necessarily pre-suppose. 

We have already heard that London is far more remarkable on 
account of its factories for the production of Jiquids than of edibles ; 
nor can we do better both as respects justice to the author and the 
curiosity of our readers than direct attention to the first Day, viz., 
that which has ‘‘a Brewery” for its subject. 

[tis Mr. Dodd’s practice to begin the day with a descriptive sketch 
that serves as a picture-guide of a lively spirit, to the particular 
‘“lon” to be visited. He starts in the following fashion :— 


Those dwellers in and visitors to the ‘‘ Great Metropolis” who cross 
Southwark Bridge from the city to the Borough, can scarcely have failed to 
observe the array of tall chimneys which meets the eye on cither side of 
the southern extremity ; each one serving as a kind of beacon or guide- 
post to some large manufacturing establishment beneath—here a brewery, 
there a saw-mill, farther on a hat factory, a distillery, a vinegar factory, and 
numerous others. Indeed, Southwark is as distinguishable at a distance for 
its numerous tall chimneys and the clouds of smoke emitted by them, as 
London is for its thickly-congregated church-spires. Let the reader when 
next on the bridge, single out from among these chimneys one more bulky 
though not more lofty than the rest ; and this will point out the spot where 
one of those gigantic establishments—a London brewery, is situated; es- 
tablishments which, whether we regard the extent of the buildings com- 
prising them, the amount of capital invested by which they are sustained, 
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or the systematic arrangements by which the daily operations are conducted, 
rank among the first in the kingdom, or indeed in the world. 


‘The particular brewery referred to, and which Mr. Dodd visits, 
not for the purpose of entering into the chemical niceties which are 
involved in the process of brewing, or into a history of beer and malt 
liquors generally, is that of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins. Of course 
we cannot accompany him step by step in his examination and des- 
cription of this huge establishment ; but must make a few notices 
indicating the minuteness of the whole. Some idea of the extent 
of the premises may be conveyed when informed that the whole cover 
a space of ground eight or nine acres in area, and from a quarter to 
a third of a mile in circuit ; and we can assure our readers that the 
eround is economized to the utmost possible degree, both as to foun- 
dations and elevations—-the combination and the power of machinery 
or every agency which can unite with the strength of man’s arm, 


and the superintendence of his head. With regard to the water 


employed we thus read :— 


The water used for brewing is that of the river Thames, pumped up by 
means of a steam-engine through a large iron main; the main passing under 
the malt warehouses, and leading to the reservoirs in the open court of the 
brewery. Into these cisterns, then, the water is conveyed; and we have 
seldom seen a cast-iron structure present a finer’ combination of strength 
with elegance. Fifteen iron columns, each nearly half a yard in diameter, are 
ranged in three rows of five each, and on the top of these columns is the 
lower cistern, a cast-iron vessel about thirty-two feet long by twenty wide, 
and several feet deep. From this cistern rise the supports by which a second 
one, about the same size as the former, is upheld ; and a light staircase leads 
up from the ground to the upper cistern. The whole structure, reaching 
an elevation of probably forty feet, is made of cast-iron. 


The quantity of water supplied from the Thames for the pur- 
poses of brewing daily is stated to be, on an average, a hundred 
thousand gallons. There is a well on the premises, not far from the 
cisterns, its water being used principally to aid the cooling of the 
beer in hot weather. The Thames water, of course, is cleansed, by 
well understood hydraulic processes. 

We stop not to particularize the number and horse-power of the 
steam engines; nor can we follow Mr. Dodd’s lucid descriptions when 
he comes to notice the more ingenious and complicated appliances 
and mechanical agencies which the brewery presents. It is to one or 
two of the larger indexes that we crave attention, as our guide pro- 
ceeds in the order actually observed in the factory. Of the great 
brewhouse itself :— 

_ The first effect on the mind of a stranger is a state of bewilderment, which 
is not removed till matters are viewed a little more in detail. The dimen- 
sions of the room are so vast, the brewing utensils reach to such a height, 
and the pumps, pipes, rods, and other apparatus are so thickly arranged on 
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every side, that unless we follow the actual brewing processes in their re- 
gular order, the whole assemblage on the mind of a visitor, becomes a mass 
of confusion. “* * * Thereader must imagine a room nearly equalling 
Westminster Hall in magnitude, built entirely of iron and brick, and unin- 
terrupted by distinct floors or partitions, so as to be open from the ground 
to the roof. * * * The principal part of the room is occupied by ten 
enormous piles of brewing vessels. 


The bins for holding the malt are about two dozen in number, 
and are of such extraordinary dimensions, especially in height, that 
we may say, without exaggeration, that an ordinary three-storied 
house,—roof, chimneys, and all,—might be contained in one of them.” 
On an average.of the whole year, more than two thousand two hun- 
dred quarters of malt per week are required for the brewery. The 
amount of coals in use is about twenty tons daily. We proceed next 
to the part of the building where the store-vats are situated. 


These vats are contained in a series of store-rooms, apparently almost 
interminable : indeed all that we have hitherto said as to vastness is much 
exceeded by the array which here meets the eye. On entering the store- 
buildings, we were struck with the silence which reigned throughout, so dif- 
ferent from the bustle of the manufacturing departments. Ranges of 
buildings, branching out north, south, east, and west, are crammed as full of 
vats as the circular form of the vessels will permit ; some larger than others, 
but all of such dimensions as to baffle one’s common notions of “ great and 
small.” *  * * The space occupied as store-roomsmay in some measure 
be judged, when we state that there are one hundred and fifty vats, the 


average capacity of each of which, large and small together, is upwards of 
thirty thousand gallons. 


Mr. Dodd, like every other visitor to this brewery, or indeed to 
any very large manufacturing establishment that is properly con- 
ducted, was particularly struck, even in the ‘‘ cleansing ” department, 
with the cleanliness to be observed. In fact, order in every way is 


absolutely necessary, were it but for the sake of economising room 
and time. 


The whole number of “ butts, puncheons, barrels, and similar 
vessels belonging to the establishment is between sixty and seventy 
thousand. These are cleansed after every time of using; and are 
also inspected and measured at the cooperage. Good specimens of 
Mr. Dodd’s descriptions and observations may be taken from the 
latter paragraphs of his ‘‘ Day at a Brewery,” and where'what he has 
to state addresses itself to the knowledge and taste of the many. 
We shall therefore allow him to be heard with considerable continuity, 
and then dismiss the informing and interesting volume. Having 
mentioned that the operations of the brewery are kept up during 
night as well as day, he proceeds to sav,— 


a 
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Long before sleepy London has roused its head, the draymen are busy in 
hauling up the butts of beer, and placing them on the drays. So many 
butts are sent out from the establishment every day ; and the advantage of 
carrying them in drays through the metropolis at as early an hour as possible 
is so great, that by four o’clock in the morning all is bustle and activity, 
—clerks, (we are elsewhere told that thirty or forty clerks are employed) 
and foremen superintending the operatives, and men working the cranes by 
which the butts are lifted up from the cellars to the drays. The form of 
these drays, of which seventy or eighty are constantly at work, is familiar 
enough to every Londoner. * * * Ifthe brewers’ drays are well known 
in London, what shall we say of brewers’ horses? Who ever mistakes a 
brewer's horse for any other? Who, that has ever passed one day in the 
London streets, has failed to remark these noble but unwieldy animals,— 
unwieldy from very strength? And the draymen too: here are specimens 
of the “‘ physical man!” The horses seem made for the men, and the men 
for the horses :— 


The stables, the laboratory for the veterinary surgeon, the black- 
smith’s shop, the harness-making premises, and other subsidiary 
offices constitute no small feature of the enormous establishment : 


The principal of these buildings are, as may be supposed, the stables, one 
range of which extends nearly three hundred feet in length. A clear pas- 
sage leads throughout from end to end, the horses being ranged on either 
side with great regularity ; galleries or lofts for provender above them ; and 
an open space for ventilation along the middle of the stables. At one end 
of the long stable is a building in which the provender is prepared for the 
horses; a small steam-engine, of five or six horse power, works machinery 
by which the oats are bruised or crushed before given to the horses, 
(a modern practice, productive of much benefit to the health of the 
animal); and another machine by which the chaff is cut. By an in- 
genious arrangement the waste steam from this engine can be directed 
into a water-trough, whereby any desired temperature may be given 
to the water which the horses drink. 


Barclay and Perkins’ brewery and literary associations :— 


Before concluding our necessarily hasty sketch of this vast establishment, 
we may observe that it is something more than a brewery; it is a memorial 
of past times, carrying us back to a period when the Globe theatre occupied 
part of the site ; and later, when Dr. Johnson was domiciled in an apartment 
over the entrance gate. In Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” there are numerous 
letters and reports of conversations relating more or less to the brewery. 


The great lexicographer became connected with the spot through 
the Thrales :— 


The beer brewed by Thrale at the period alluded to was about thirty - 
thousand barrels annually, not one twelfth part of the quantity now brewed 
in the same establishment, which produces as much as the nine principal 
breweries did in 1760. In 1765 Dr. Johnson was introduced to Mr. and 
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Mrs. Thrale by Malone; and from that time till the brewer’s death, Johnson 
lived almost entirely in their houses, at the brewery, and at Straetham. Be- 
fore the fire at the brewery in 1832, the room was pointed out near the gate, 
in which the doctor wrote many of his most celebrated productions, more 
particularly his Dictionary. In 1781 Mr. Thrale died, and as he had no 
sons, the executors, of whom Dr. Johnson was one, deemed it desirable to 
dispose of the brewery. It was sold jointly to Mr. Barclay and Mr. Perkins 
(the latter of whom had been the superintendent of the brewery) for the 
enormous sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds! Boswell 
relates: ‘‘ When the sale of Thrale’s brewery was going on, Johnson ap-: 
peared bustling about, with an ink-horn and pen in his button-hole, like an 
exciseman ; and on being asked what he really considered to be the value 
of the property which was to be disposed of, said ‘We are not here tosella 
parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dream of avarice.’ ”’ 


ArT. IX, —Letters from the Virgin Islands ; Illustrative of Life and 
Manners in the West. Van Voorst. 








Tue Virgin Islands are numerous, and so insignificant in a commer- 
cial and political sense that, with little molestation, several nations, 
not always at harmony, have had at the same time a share in the 
groupe. ‘The Spaniards and the Danes as well as the English lay 
claim to them. ‘Tortola belongs to the last mentioned power, St. 
Thomas and St. John’s to Denmark, being the only settlements of 
any importance in the list. In fact many ‘of them may be regarded 
as the peaks of a broken range of rocks, and of no pretension what- 
ever unless for their geological features. Tortolais the largest of the 
islands, which, together with its dependencies, is the author’s prin- 
cipal subject ; he having had, we presume, some official station in the 
colony a considerable number of years ago; for the letters, although 
without a date, appear to have been written in the time of the Fourth 
George. 

St. Thomas was of some mark during the colonial supremacy of 
Spain, as a free port, and also during the struggle which that power 
waged with her rebellious dependencies, the island being used as a 
depot by each. ‘The British settlement is likewise of some conse- 
quence on account of the sugar which it supplies ; but it is chiefly for 
the notices of the natural conformation of the ‘islands, and for the 
sketches of manners as also the working of slavery, that the book has 
interested us; the state of society described being that of the old 
routine and antique fashion, as if the groupe were out of the way, 
and hardly worth thinking of by travellers or voyagers. 

The Lerrers are elegantly written and highly “spirited ; perhaps 
too elaborately so. Had they appeared at the period to which they 
more particularly belong, the volume would have been more deserv- 
ing of recommendation, even though it be the fact that the march of 
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mind and of manners has continued to be but slow in these parts. 
The picture of business and trade which is here furnished is so ano- 
malous as to awaken curiosity, and affords some queer results of the 
protective system; many of the articles coming ‘no one knows how, 
or cares much to inquire.” The author says to his friend, to whom 
the Letters are addressed, “‘ I write you on foreign stationery, in 
waistcoat and hose of excellent French silk, shirt of fine German 
linen, and brogues made here’ from the villanous leather of Ken- 
tucky.” ‘Tea, wines, brandy, cigars, with twenty other articles 
forbidden in the commercial decalogue, are yet seen among us.” 
Even a breakfast in Tortola presents a strange mixture and combi- 
nation, illustrative of traffic as well as of hearty feeding. 


Your breakfasts within the Tropics is a meal “ fit for the Shah.” In most 
houses they bring one coffee at daylight in porcelain cups, just the antique 
articles that at home lie secure in grandmamma’s closet, far too valuable for 
use; and, this taken commonly at the toilet, whets the stomach for a more 
substantial refection about nine o’clock. The hall-table then appears decked 
& la fourchette, with veal patés, a chicken, or t¢te de veau garnished with 
an excellent Yorkshire tongue or Bolognas; while sliced plantain, that should 
be eaten from the embers hot as lava, and the fine squashes they boil here, 
attend as substitutes for our potatoes. At times, indeed, we get them from 
Scotland; generally, however, of indifferent quality: those imported by the 
packet seldom reach us. Then again there is broiled fish—barracouta, an 
omelet, or the fine avocado pear, called among the military, subaltern’s butter 
—for the sharp-set. I have also seen radishes here, villanously tough, and 
water-cress, equal to any elsewhere. 

The bread consists of French rolls, and the common island loaf, that smacks 
of garlick and the leaven used in it, but eats passing well with our rich dairy 
produce. Tortola is remarkable in this respect: and for those who can digest 
the grossness of what are brought to table as Johnny cakes, this part of the 
dejeuné will have large attractions. 

Our liquids are chocolate, café-au-lait, with, in many parts, their constant 
attendant, claret; tea does not often appear at this meal. Lastly, you find 
a sweet cake, and salvers with honey or Barbadoes ginger in preserve, set on _ 
enticingly at the close, but which wind up the business rarely. 


The volume reads better as a whole than will be supposed from 
any such specimens as we can conveniently find room for; and con- 
veys a good idea of the oddities of colonial life as witnessed in a 
quarter that is not subject to many innovations. The shops, for 
instance, as seen in St. Thomas's have a character of their own, which 
Seems In some measure descriptive of the Danish colonists. 


The great trading street of St. Thomas extends in a broad line, parallel 
with the water, for about a mile and a half. Here, and generally on the 
harbour side, lie what they term the fire-proofs, stone buildings into which 
you enter by large iron-case doors, not unlike in form and size those in the 
towers of old churches: these admit you to a sort of superterrene vault, where 
long coffin-like trunks are seen in niches, or piled together almost to the 
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roof. Such edifices, besides the defence afforded by them against an element 
that rages here but too frequently, have the further merit of being cool and 
airy from their size and loftiness. ‘True, they cut but a sorry figure, as well 
in front as their internal arrangements: here is none of the display made at 
the shop-windows on Ludgate Hill, nothing of their agaceries within ; to the 
street they present, when closed, the aspect of so many dungeons ; and open, 
make just the lugubrious show one sees at an undertaker’s. Articles of sale 
are exhibited fresh from the packages in which they arrive, to be consigned 
there again if declined by the customer: Canton shawls emerge in this way 
from their figured cases, artificial flowers bloom in plain deal boxes, and 
fine linen tempts you from a hair trunk. ‘This, however, chiefly pre- 
vails in the principal stores; those of less note expose at least some of 
their goods, 


Considerable light may be derived from the Letters relative to the 
institution and results of slavery, from its working in quarters which 
the eye can readily scan, and in a manner where the effects are im- 
mediately perceived. . We do not attempt to go into the subject, but 
content ourselves with a specimen of love-letter writing by a negro, 
which conveys a favourable idea of the black man’s heart : 


Jane brought me one day a billet-doux, stolen by her from our housemaid : 
this dark wench had fallen asleep while engaged in cleaning some articles of 
plate, and the letter, that some clever urchin had been reading for her, lay 
among them. It is from a black operative now at St. Thomas. 

** Dear Catryn, Dare much fine house, and bera much ship here; bera 
much fine gal too, but me lub Catryn all time. Buddy Smit saydat Nigger 
Jock come see you: me too pale with lub: hope your heart like mine. You 
berry dear toGeorge. Me work for one doller by day here; no——cut 
dollar, him make five quart, I tink inde Road. Buddy Smit bring you dis, 
he say me lub you too much, Catryn.” 


——— 





Art. X.—Memoir of the Life and Correspondence of John Lord 
Teignmouth. By his son, Lord Tre1g¢NmoutnH. 2 vols. 


Tue Memoir and Correspondence before us do not exact from us 
any very particular notice. Mr. Shore was a respectable personage 
both in regard to individual character and administrative talent; but 
he had no claim to genius, or any thing of a brilliant nature. He 
himself was perfectly aware that zeal and assiduity were his merits: 
and the lesson which he practically studied was to make himself 
generally useful. In India he found ample opportunities for the dis- 
play of this quality; nor was he doomed to remain long undis- 
tinguished on account of his activity, steady habits, and utilitarian 
acquirements; for although combined with the party that was 
strenuously arrayed against the policy and extravagance of Warren 
Hastings, it was his good fortune to be so heartily recommended to 
that high-minded Governor as tg obtain the second seat at the Board 
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appointed to supersede the Provincial Councils. The occasion and 
means of this apparently contradictory measure of promotion are 
thus explained :— 


To the first post was appointed Mr. David Anderson, a servant of the 
Company, distinguished for his integrity and abilities. But, anticipating 
the need of this gentleman’s services on special missions, Mr. Hastings con- 
sulted him on filling the second place at the Board, which would require 
qualifications not inferior to his own. Mr. Anderson at once recommended 
Mr. Shore, as, in his opinion, better fitted for the post than any other mem- 
ber of the Service. The Governor-General expressed astonishment at the 
mention of an individual whom he regarded as one of his most zealous 
opponents ; for Mr. Shore’s financial reputation had induced Mr. Hastings 
to attribute to him a large share in the preparation of Mr. Francis’s Minutes. 
Mr. Anderson, intimately acquainted with the character of Mr. Hastings as 
well as of Mr. Shore, replied in the following terms: “‘ Appoint Mr. Shore ; 
and in six weeks you and he will have formed a friendship.”-—The proposal 
was assented to, and the prediction fulfilled. 


But while Mr. Shore earnestly aided the Governor in those cau- 
tious measures that promised stability to our Indian settlements, he 
was systematically opposed to every extravagant display, and lavish 
method of impairing the financial capabilities of the empire ; and as 
his honest opinion of the Governor’s policy and practice was, in con- 
sequence of a breach of confidence, made known to that functionary, 
the subject of the Memoir before us, relinquished his seat at the 
Board already alluded to, and returned to England. And here his 
merits and habits came to be so fully appreciated, especially as a 
financier, that he was solicited to go out to India again in order to 
take under his control the department of revenue; accompanying 
the Marquis of Cornwallis, and giving early evidence of his ability 
and anxiety to bring financial arrangements to a healthy condition, 
and at a very critical period for British India; for he states that 
on his arrival along with the new authority, it was discovered that 
the “late Government had incurred universal contempt,” and 
that the public voice pronounced them “ to have been concerned 
in endless jobs,” so that the embarrassments of the Company 
aré declared to have been greater than could be conceived b 
the person to whom he was addressirg himself. And yet when 
My Shore again returned to his native land, he was accused, after 
his examination in the impeachment of Hastings, of having been con- 
cerned in some of the matters alleged as misdemeanours in the Gover- 
nor’s administration, connected with the Revenue Board. Still, the 
allegations and menaces that were held out by Burke and others were 
unheeded by the party in power, for the subject of the Memoir, now 
Sir John Shore, was nominated to succeed Cornwallis,as the supreme 
authority in India ; and accordingly he again returned to the East, 
and in the capacity of Governor-General. 
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Sir John Shore’s policy and conduct were in perfect acecordanes 
with what we have already said of his economic habits and attention 
to practical bfisiness. Not that his administration gave tokens of 
enlarged views, or that he escaped every error. In fact, he committed 
some “glaring blunders, while it was fortunate for him, that he not 
only had the advice of persons of greater sagacity, but as the page 
of history proclaims, of far more commanding abilities and fores ight. 
Colonel Wesley (subsequently Wellesley) and afterwards the great 
captain of the age, was amongst the number of those eminent in- 
dividuals who were brought into close contact with the new Governor 
General. The following letter is in the style most characteristic of 
the Duke’s peculiar perception and firmness,—the Governor having 
stupidly resolved on setting the captains of the Company’s merchant- 
men in command over the royal troops. Here followeth Arthur 
Wesley’s remonstrance on the occasion referred to :— 


Heroine, August 6, 1797. 

Sir—lI have just received an Order from Major-General St. Leger, stating, 
that, ‘in case of coming to action, the troops will be under the command 
of the captains of the ships.’’ In the different conversations you did me 
the honour to hold with me upon this subject, I uniformly stated it to be my 
fixed determination that every assistance should be given to work and fight 
the ships. I told you that the directions of the captains of the Indiamen, 
upon those occasions, would of course be obeyed: and 1 communicated 
to you an extract of my instructions to the officers commanding the 
troops on board the different ships upon this subject, which you thought 
fully sufficient. Confiding, then, that there would be no order from Supe- 
rior Authority to put me, or the regiment I have the honour to command, 
in any situation under the command of the captains of the Indiamen 
(however I or every other officer might think it necessary that we and the 
men should obey their orders upon certain occasions,) [ embarked with the 
regiment ;—a step which, however attached I may be to the King’s Service, 
I would sooner have quitted it than have taken, had I known that matter 
was to be arranged as I find it is. In addition to the objections I have to 
be under the command of persons who have thrown so many difficulties in 
‘the way of the Service; and who are now throwing so many, that I shall 
probably be obliged to write an official complaint of some of them before the 
fleet sails—and in addition to the difficulties of obliging officers (particularly 
field-officers) to put themselves under the command of captains of Indiamen, 
or of taking the soldiers from under the orders of their own officers—there 
is this legal objection to the measure; viz. that the captains of the India- 
men have no legal method of enforcing obedience to their orders from their 
own seamen, much less will they have it of enforcing obedience from 
soldiers; and therefore if it does not suit the pleasure of the men, they will 
not obey them. In my opinion, it would have been better to have left the 
matter where I placed it; and have trusted to the good sense and honour of 
the officers, and to the spirit of the soldiers, that every assistance would be 
given when the occasion might require it: and in that case, as they would 
not have felt themselves or their Service disgraced, their exertions would 
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have been greater, and their assistance more cordial than it can be expected 
to be under the existing circumstances. However, Sir, uncomfortable as I 
feel it embarking under such circumstances, I shall do everything in my 
power, and shall make those under me do everything in their power, to 
forward the Service; and I hope that you will find that those whose am- 
bitious claims have been complied with will do the same. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
A. WESLEY. 


The Governor-General was a man of that common sense and 
knowledge of his own foresight and abilities that he readily yielded 
to Colonel Wesley’s views. Ere long Sir John Shore relinquished 
his duties in the East, having been created a peer, and on coming 
home chiefly exhibited himself asa leader in the evangelical move- 
ment in which Wilberforce and others figured; having been selected 
as President of the Bible Society, which office he held to the close 
of his industrious career. Not only, therefore, as a financier and a 
diligent expert hand in regard to the revenue and affairs of India, 
but asa religionist and philanthropist, Lord Teignmouth deserved a 
Memoir, together with the publication of his Correspondence; and 
a work has been discreetly as well as affectionately executed by 

is son. 





Art. XI. 
1. Handy Andy. By Samuet Lover. Lover. 


2. Godfrey Malvern; or the Life of an Author. By Tuomas Mit- 
LER. Miller. 


3. The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. By Boz. 
Chapman and Hall. 


4. Harry Mowbray. By Capt. Knox. Ollivier. 


WE are not going to tell any part of the story, or indicate the plot 
of any one of these serials; not even of the first two in our list, 
although they have been brought to a close. A very few words about 
the fashion and the disadvantages of publishing novels either in 
magazines, or piecemeal and periodically, must serve to introduce 
some extracts. 

One drawback to fictions which appear in the serial form and man- 
ner is obviously this,—that the writer feels himself obliged to indulge 
in extravagancies each month, in order to produce temporary effect, 
and that the success and harmony of the ie must in a great mea- 
sure be sacrificed to monstrosities that must immediately tell. Hence 
It is that the author, who is tempted to.commence with some striking 
Incident, character. or scene, finds it absolutely necessary to aim at 
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increased effect in every future instalment ; andjten to one the climax 
is reached before the termination of the tale, ot the absurdities become 
grosser and grosser the farther you proceed. 

Now, these things constitute a result that must be inimical to a 
production of art, not merely on account of the limits of capability 
and scope, but of the tone and the disposition of the writer; for he 
or she naturally has an eye to immediate profit and transient attrac- 
tiveness,—to temporary popularity and*passing circumstances, rather 
than to the requirement and ends of art, or even the permanent fame 
of the artist. It is a levelling and a sacrificing system; as may be 
often discovered were it but from the studiedly glaring titles of 
the stories, and of each successive chapter, which are intended to be 
taking, and that very probably point to some vulgar or notorious 
incidents at the moment of production and publication. The 
straining becomes palpable, and the effect is likely to be unnatural. 

Mr. Lover’s Handy Andy must not be regarded as an exception to 
the majority of the fictions we are speaking of; while the objection 
is the more disagreeably felt in that his story affects the broadest 
humour, and the most ludicrous fun for its staple, which, however 
laughter-moving for a chapter at a time, cease to amuse and to inter- 
est continuously; for one gets fatigued with the exaggerated carica- 
tures, and the extravagant eccentricities and blunders of the more 
elaborated characters. Besides, the fun is often stale; while the 
constant effort to astonish or to convulse detracts from the glee which 
cordial and unpremeditated humour communicates. Add to these 
and kindred drawbacks, that the story asa plot has not substance 
and interest calculated to arrest and enchain our sympathies; and 
then it will be acknowledged, that in spite of the great cleverness 
which passages evince, and the manifest boundlessness of the author’s 
frolicksome fancy, we cannot have risen from the perusal of this 
story, crammed although it be with jokes and practical tricks, in a 
mood very favourably inclined to its class as a serial, and still less ‘to 
its conception and execution as an individual performance. 

On a former occasion, and while but a few numbers of Godfrey 
Malvern had been issued, we took occasion to speak of Mr. Miller's 
merits generally, and to characterize several of his preceding pro- 
ductions, as well as to remark upon the work more immediately under 
notice, offering at the same time a specimen which we regarded as 
illustrative of the writer’s humanity, and also of his intensely close 
observation. It is true that we would rather meet with him in rural 
districts and sequestered nooks of Old England, than in the capital ; 
even when he may not be more faithful in his delineations or earnest 
im his purpose. But then the parts of Godfrey Malvern that are the 
ablest and truest in our estimation, deal with subjects that are not 


merely less attractive in their nature, but which have been more 
hackneyed, 
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One of the chapters which appears to be most to the life must sup- 
ply us witha subject and a delineation : it is that in which the Editor. 
sets out with Godfrey in quest of lodging, the twain crossing to the 
Surrey side of the Thames :— 


They walked arm-in-arm through the city, passed Temple-bar, and crossed 
Waterloo-bridge ; ‘ that bridge of sighs’’ to many a shareholder. Their 
walk was a very pleasant one, for the editor was rich in anecdote, knew many 
of the faces they met; and our hero was astonished when he saw that some 
of the first men of the day plodded their way through the streets on foot, 
and mingled unnoticed in the passing crowd. And this, thought Godfrey, 
is London! for they had met more than one individual, who would not have 
passed through the borough of Buttervote without a crowd following at their 
heels; but here they walked with their cloaks wrapped around them, and 
not a head was turned to mark their passing by. And Godfrey shrank 
within himself; he thought of the extended hands which were ever ready to 
welcome him in the borough; but no one knew him there! A poet, a prince, 
or a pauper, might just be elbowed in the self-same crowd, and not an eye 
turn round in astonishment. He saw how very great a man might be con- 
sidered in some very little town, and yet be known to nobody in London ; — 
that the mayor of Buttervote might walk from Chelsea to Whitechapel, and 
not a living soul know how great a man he was in his own little bo- 
rough. 

And such is London! in whose streets we have seen the Duke of Welliug- 
ton, when walking, gather up the folds of his short cloak, that he might keep 
clear of some ‘‘ innocent blackness,” and not run down a poor sweep;—have 
seen Godwin, the author of ‘‘ Caleb Williams,” waiting in a low entry 
among apple-women and ‘looped and windowed raggedness,” until the 
shower abated. Your truly great men carry not their own grandeur; the 
world is their servant, and they toss their great-coats to it. They carry not 
an unnecessary garment; when they need it, it is there—a thousand hands 
are ready to put it on. 

They had by this time reached Stamford-street ; and as there was rather a 
‘taking ” look about some of the houses, Godfrey expressed his inclination 
to locate there; but the editor had some idea of what a first-floor respect- 
ably furnished amounted to per week, so they struck more to the right, and 
into Lambeth. 

There is a way of doing things in London very different to what you see 
elsewhere, especially in the lodging-letting department. In a country 
town you see a dirty piece of paper stuck in the window, with four red 
wafers, which tells you bluntly and boldly that there were either “‘ lodgings to 
let,” or “ good beds for travellers.” Not so ina decent lodging-letting, good- 
looking, London street. There you are informed in gold letters, on a shining 
black or blue ground, surrounded with a neat-looking frame, that there are 
“genteel apartments to let fora gentleman.” Or, perchance, you see 
written, in a very neat hand, on a richly embossed card, deeply fringed with 
riband, and looking quite like an ornament to the window, “apartments to 
let respectably furnished ;”’ or still neater and more astounding, “a back 
bed-room for a gentleman, with the use of the parlour :”’ which means that if 
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a friend calls he can be shown into the parlour, until you can show him into 
the back bed-room; forthe ‘use ofthe parlour” is at the service of every 
lodger in the house for a few minutes, and you take your “‘ turn” as they do 
in a barber’s shop. And should your friend stay too long, a voice is soon 
heard in the passage, exclaiming, ‘‘Gentlemen who keep company, should 
pay for a sitting-room, and not let people wait about in this manner.”’ 

They surveyed several apartments, and those who had really anything 
respectable to let, asked two guineas per week for a first floor, which included 
attendance ; and which attendance signified, that the poor little dirty Cin- 
derella who opened the door, and did every thing, was to wait upon the 
first-floor lodgers (as well as the other half-dozen who already domiciled 
under the roof) when she had time. And, oh! the variety of beds, the 
real beds, the apologies for beds, and the concealed beds. Godfrey saw, 
in the course of the day, the bold four-poster, the cheap-looking tent, 
French-bedsteads without end, sofas, drawers, wardrobes, and the downright 
undisguised turn-up, where a servant might sleep, after she had worked 
until she could no longer keep her eyes open; and he thought that they 
knew well how to make the most of room in London. 

‘You find things look rather different here to what they do in the 
country ?” said the editor, as they again continued their search. ‘‘ There is 
very little of that true homely English comfort to be found in such places 
as these. A real, downright London lodging-letting house is one of the 
most uncomfortable places in the civilized world. I mean one of those where 
the landlord lives by his lodgers, and is so good a hand at his business that 
he contrives to change them every week. Such houses as these are nearly 
allalike. I never enter one without feeling cold; there is nota single 
thing in the place that you can call your own. They were used by another 
the day before you came, and, probably, another takes possession the day 
after you have gone; and neither the landlord nor landlady cares who or 
what they were, so long as they are paid. All the chimney-pieces seem to 
me to be alike; they are ornamented with a number of little white dogs, 
birds, baskets, and shells, all looking like lumps ofice ; and these the poor 
little dirty, half-fed servant girl, has to dust every morning. If you chance 
to get up a little earlier than usual, you have to sit down and look on while 
she dusts them. I always feel a strong inclination to throw such useless 
trumpery out of the window. And the fire-irons look so cold and bright, 
they make you feel as if you were freezing. They always stand in the same 
position ; it pains you to see them so long in the same place; and were you 
to remove them only an inch, when you came back you would find them 
standing in the self-same spot as they did before. As for the fire, you 
might carry it all away in your hat without burning yourself. Then there 
is sure to be a mirror over the mantel-piece, the frame covered with gauze. 
You would feel much more comfortable if the mirror was but cracked; you 
might then think that somebody or another had been merry in that cheerless 
room ; but there are no signs of any one having played or romped there, no 
marks of restless children’s hands to tell that they have used things as if 
they were their own, for they rarely let apartments to those who have chil- 
iren; the moody, the thoughtful, and the silent, are their favourites. 
ven the table-cover is free from grease; there is no drop of ink upon it, 
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although it is nearly worn threadbare. As for the chairs and carpets, you 
feel half-afraid either to sit down on the one, or tread upon the other. Then 

our breakfast, they bring it up on a half-worn tray,—bread, butter, tea, half 
cold, and a rasher of bacon that looks as if it had been laid inthe sun to warm, 
It comes and goes, and what is left, diminishes somehow in the dark kitchen 
below ; for what could the poor hungry servant do, were it not for the 
lodgers? Ifa friend comes in on an evening, to take a glass of grog With 
you, you ring the bell; and after a long interval, the servant appears :-—ten 
to one, if you want hot water, the fire is out. I always prefer cold grog, 
when I visit any of my friends in these trim abodes of misery. As for 
a cigar,—where could you shake off the ashes?—not on those cold 
bright fire irons; not on that clean, threadbare carpet: no! there is no 
home-feeling about such places. Then your bill at the end of the week— 
you know to a minute when it will be brought in; it is sure to be served 
up with the cold tea, and the sun-warmed bacon at breakfast ; and Heaven 
help the lodger who cannot pay it! They watch you as if you were a 
thief; you no sooner go out, than they are up in your rooms, to see 
whether you have taken anything or not: they count the white dogs, and 
the birds, and the little baskets, to see that you have not carried any off 
in your pockets. To be friends with any one under their roof, is against 
their principles; for, once familiar, they would begin to suspect that you 
wanted to run into debt: then with what face could they bully you for the 
money, if you did not pay tothe day? They like your quiet, sullen, saucy- 
looking lodger the best ; one who, when he goes out, slams the door intheir 
faces, as if to say, “‘ D—n you, I pay.” 


The Editor pictures a more captivating dwelling :— 


They knocked at the door; and were admitted by the landlady herself, 
—a stout, red-faced woman, but exceedingly polite. She had a first floor 
to let,—a sitting-room and bed-room; the terms, one guinea per week. 
They looked at the apartments, and found them very neatly furnished: the 
sitting-room contained a sofa, eight chairs, (two of them with arms,) two 
tables, carpet, hearth-rug, fender, fire irons, a mirror, coal-skuttle, and shells 
on the mantel-piece, with a few prints, framed and glazed, on the walls. 
The bed-room had a very comfortable look about it; it contained a bed, 
a chest of drawers, wash-hand stand, and a painted dressing-table, with a 
looking-glass upon it. Godfrey struck a bargain at once, and paid a week’s 
rent in advance, which saved all trouble about a reference. This guinea 
a-week included the attendance of Cinderella, who was busied in the kitchen, 
washing. 


Mr, Miller, with scenes and subjects of the above metropolitan 
description, may be advantageously compared with Boz, who to our 
thinking overlays his pictures, and fatigues you with a wire-drawn 
tediousness and endlessly minute touches, to the marring of nature 
and general effect. In Martin Chuzzlewit he is stale also, even as 
tespects the repetition of himself: nor, were we closely to bring him 
into parallelism with the Basket-maker, should we wish for a better 
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illustration than by adducing those strained chapters which affect to 
describe London lodging-houses. Want of spacc, however, forbids 
this method of balancing the merits of the writers; and therefore we 
must content ourselves with an available passage or two of moderate 
extent and happier execution, although considerable effort be used to 
produce striking results. First, an autumnal evening :-— 


It was pretty late in the autumn of the year, when the declining sun, 
struggling through the mist which had obscured it all day, looked brightly 
down upon a little Wiltshire village, within an easy journey of the fair old 
town of Salisbury. | 

Like a sudden flash of memory or spirit kindling up the mind of an old 
man, it shed a glory upon the scene, in which its departed youth and fresh- 
ness seemed to live again. The wet grass sparkled in the light; the scanty 
patches of verdure in the hedges—where a few green twigs yet stood 
together bravely, resisting to the last the tyranny of nipping winds and early 
frosts—took heart and brightened up; the stream, which had been dull and 
sullen all day long, broke out into a cheerful smile ; the birds began to chi 
and twitter on the naked boughs, as though the hopeful creatures half believed 
that winter had gone by and spring had come already. The vane upon the 
tapering spire of the old church glistened from its lofty station in sympathy 
with the general gladness ; and from the ivy-shaded windows such gleams of 
light shone back upon the glowing sky, that it seemed as if the quiet build- 
ings were the hoarding-place of twenty summers, and all their ruddiness and 
warmth were stored within. 

Even those tokens of the séason which emphatically whispered of the 
coming winter, graced the landscape, and, for the moment, tinged its livelier 
features with no oppressive alr of sadness. The fallen leaves with which the 
ground was strewn gave forth a pleasant fragrance, and, subduing all harsh 
sounds of distant feet and wheels, created a repose in gentle unison with the 
light scattering of seed hither and thither by the distant husbandman, and 
with the noiseless passage of the plough as it turned up the rich brown earth 
and wrought a graceful pattern in the stubble fields. On the motionless 
branches of some trees, autumn-berries hung like clusters of coral beads, 
as in those fabled orchards where the fruits were jewels ; others, stripped of 
all their garniture, stood, each the centre of its little heap of bright red 
leaves, watching their slow decay; others again, still wearing theirs, had them 
all crunched and crackled up, as though they had been burnt ; about the 
stems of some were piled, in ruddy mounds, the apples they had borne that 
year ; while others (hardy evergreens this class) showed somewhat stern and 
gloomy in their vigour, as charged by Nature with the admonition that it is 
not to her more sensitive and joyous favourites she grants the longest term of 
life. Still athwart their darker boughs the sun-beams struck out paths of 
deeper gold; and the red light, mantling in among their swarthy branches, 
used them as foils to set its brightness off, and aid the lustre of the dying 
day. 

A moment, and its glory was no more. The sun went down bencath the 
Jong dark lines of hill and cloud which piled up in the West an airy city, wall 
heaped on wall, and battlement on battlement ; the light was all withdrawn ; 
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the shining church turned cold and dark; the stream forgot to smile; the 
birds were silent; and the gloom of winter dwelt on everything. 


Take next a touch of oily sentimentality :-— 


“Tut, tut!” said Mr. Pecksniff, pushing his latest-born away, and run- 
ning his fingers through his hair, as he resumed his tranquil face : “* What 
folly is this! Let us take heed how we laugh without reason, lest we cry 
with it. What is the domestic news since yesterday? John Westlock is 
gone, I hope ?”’ 

*‘ Indeed, no,” said Charity. 

‘And why not?” returned her father. ‘‘ His term expired yesterday. 
And his box was packed, I know ; for I saw it, in the morning, standing in 
the hall.” | 

‘He slept last night at the Dragon,” returned the young lady, “‘ and had 
Mr. Pinch to dine with him. They spent the evening together, and Mr. 
Pinch was not home till very late.”’ 

‘And when I saw him on the stairs this morning, Pa,” said Mercy, with 
her usual sprightliness, ‘‘ he looked, oh, goodness, such a monster ! with his 
face all manner of colours, and his eyes as dull as if they had been boiled, 
and his head aching dreadfully, I am sure, from the look of it, and his 
clothes smelling—oh it’s impossible to say how strong, of’”’—here the young 
lady shuddered—*‘ of smoke and punch.” 

‘‘Now I think,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with his accustomed gentleness, 
though still with the air of one who suffered under injury without complaint, 
“T think Mr. Pinch might have done better than choose for his companion 
one who, at the close of a long intercourse, had endeavoured, as he knew, 
to wound my feelings. I am not quite sure that this was delicate in Mr. 
Pinch. Iam. not quite sure that this was kindin Mr. Pinch. I will go 
further, and say, I am not quite sure that this was even ordinarily grateful 
in Mr. Pinch.” . 

‘‘ But what can any-one expect from Mr. Pinch?” cried Charity, with as 
strong and scornful an emphasis on the name as if it would have given her 
unspeakable pleasure to express it, in an acted charade, on the calf of that 
gentleman’s leg. 

‘* Ay, ay,” returned her father, raising his hand mildly ; “‘ it is very well 
to say what can we expect from Mr. Pinch: but ‘Mr. Pinch is a fellow- 
creature, my dear; Mr. Pinch is an item in the vast total of humanity, my 
love; and we have a right—it is our duty—to expect in Mr. Pinch some 
development of those better qualities the possession of which in our own 
persons inspires our humble self-respect. No,’ continued Mr. Pecksniff; 
“no! Heaven forbid that I should say nothing can be expected from Mr. 
Pinch, or that I should say nothing can be expected from any man alive, 
(even the most degraded, which Mr. Pinch is not, no really); but Mr. 
Pinch has disappointed me; he has hurt me; I think a little the worse of 
him on this account, but not of human nature. Oh no, no!” 


Capt. Knox is reputably known as the author of “ Hardness,” 
and other fictions. His novels have been so favourably received 
that he must have felt himself entitled to try his strength upon a 
story to be developed, moon after moon, and to dare criticism at the 
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end of the twelve months ; for such is the length of the race to which 
‘Harry Mowbray ” is to run. Judging from the Parts, that have 
already appeared, and from the Captain’s other productions, we should 
say that there is as much of thought and observation, of character 
and sentiment, of situation and description, in one of his stories, as 
would set up in respect of matter half-a-dozen of fictions, and pre- 
serve them from sudden decay and oblivion; but that he is deficient 
in constructive power, so as to meet the demands of a plot, and the 
harmonious completeness of a tale that is accumulative as it proceeds, 
and gradually more interesting as you approach the fifth act, where 
all is to be settled in accordance with poetical justice, and the heart 
and imagination are charged with lessons and impressions that will 
last. At the same time it is due to the author to state that his 
knowledge of the world appears to be unbounded, his power of pic- 
turing separate passages most faithful, his philosophy perfectly healthy, 
and-his style of language adequately sound and manly. He is re- 
markably independent of caricature or exaggeration of every sort; the 
precision and the delicacy of his touch, or the force, justness, and 
rapidity of his strokes, being the qualities upon which he confident! 
and safely relies. It is due to the illustrations by Weigall to add 
that these are happily wedded to the text, both in respect of power, 
expression, and distinctness of delineation. ‘They are pictures in 
themselves, and generally with such accessories as satisfactorily to 
tell their own story. 

We do not at present go more particularly into the tale of “ Ha 
Mowbray,” but shall cite two paragraphs that are fit to stand by 
themselves. They are taken from Part VI.; the first of the passages 
giving such a sketch as must be quite familiar to many of our readers, 
and which must also suggest accurate and touching images and pic- 
turesque points to the imagination of any person who may be an 
utter stranger to rural scenes. Weigall has selected the description 
for one of his illustrations, 





The parish church of Ellesmere, as is often the case in parishes that have 
belonged for centuries to the same family, was within the bounds of the park, 
it was about half a mile from the house, though concealed from it by a rise 
in the ground which had been planted a few years before, to shut out a re- 
cently erected factory, much against Lord de Creci’s will, who declared that 
he could not understand how any one could look at the factory as long as 
the church was in sight. Yet in an architectural point of view, the preten- 
sions of the church were as humble as possible, it was one of those low quaint 
buildings whose attractions consist in the associations that belong to them, 
who tell a tale of generation after generation having passed under their 
walls, away and away, through the feelings, joys, and sorrows of this life, to 
slumber peacefully in the consecrated ground around. The original building 
was little better than a solidly built cottage, with low walls, but a dispropor- 
tionately high roof, from the centre of which rose a small belfry capped with 
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a spire, whose highest point did not rise fifteen feet above the roof. A later 
age, finding the accommodation insufficient for the increasing population of 
the parish, had placed by its side another, which “stretched about half way 
of its length, and in the angle formed by the two was the porch, which, 
simple as it was, was the only part of the building that made any approach 
to an architectural character. It was low and wide, its roof supported by 
curiously carved arches, whose shape, together with some ornaments about 
the windows, entitled it to a place in the comprehensive ranks of gothic 
structures. Some venerable trees shadowed the humble mounds where the 
‘rude forefathers of the hamlet slept,” and several pathways led in different 
directions among those tombs, many of whose inscriptions had already become 
illegible. There were a few stray weeds, a solitary and neglected rose tree, 
and anew made grave, with a mattock lying by its side, completed the 
picture. 


Our second sample is of an order of thought and writing for which 
we hold the Captain to be distinguished. . 


Dates are the bones of history (and very dry bones they are sometimes, ) 
the hard and unyielding skeleton, the outline afforded by which is commonly 
filled up at the pleasure of the historian, to whom the light of a fruitful 
imagination is a pearl of price, as much as to to the younger branch of his 
ancient house, the composer of Historical Romance, whose productions may 
be considered a sort of ignis fatuus that hovers about the tombs of the dead, 
to dazzle and astonish the living, or to the humbler chronicler of cotemporary 
events, whose business lies in pursuing through the lights and shadows that 
are flitting about us, the ever varying chameleon which men call fancy, 
fashion, whim, rage, or folly, according as the goddess smiles or frowns, who 
may say with Pope— 


Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it, 

If folly grow romantic I must paint it: 

Come then the colours and the ground prepare, 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air : 

Choose a firm cloud before it falls, and in it 

Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute. 


Even the novelist is the siave of dates, he too clothes a skeleton in the flesh 
and blood of life, and as what is bred of the bone will never come out of the 
flesh, and the slightest irregularity in chronology distorts a whole history, it 
behoves those who are solicitous as to their characters to be scrupulousl 
accurate on these matters. It is therefore not without the fullest authority 
that we state that on Wednesday the 17th day of August, 1831—— 


We must not dismiss “ Harry Mowbray ” without mentioning that 
the periodical presents a feature,—whether to be looked for in such a 
quarter, we do not in the meanwhiie stop to inquire,—which adds to 
its lasting worth, being real in its nature and deeply important in its 
details: there is appended to the Parts a series of papers on the 
physical and sanatory condition of the poor, with the view of showing 
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how their distress, privations, and wretchedness may be best allevia- 
ted; the author’s close and earnest observation, his various reading 
and researches, having furnished him, it would appear, with a rich 
fund of facts and many wholesome impressive hints on the subject. 
We hope that the popularity of his name, and the acceptableness of 
his fiction, may prove the channels of a wide circulation for the social 
and economic views which the papers alluded to so ably urge. Take 


a passage from one of the series, which exhibits a lamentable deficiency 
in the important article of pure water. 


The statements in the paper are taken from various reports by 
medical officers and others both in England and Ireland; and the 
doctrine urged is, that the interposition of the labour of going out 
and bringing home water from a distance acts as an obstacle to the 
formation of better habits. The following is part of the reasoning 
and allegations in support of the principle mentioned : 


It is in vain to expect of the great majority of them that the disposition, 
still less the habits, will precede or anticipate and create the conveniences. 
Even with persons of a higher condition, the habits are greatly dependent 
on the conveniences, and it is observed, that when the supplies of water into 
the houses of persons of the middle class arecut off by the pipes being frozen, 
and when it is necessary to send for water to a distance, the house-cleansings 
and washings are diminished by the inconvenience ; and every presumption 
is afforded that if it were at all times requisite for them to send to a distance 
for water, and in all weathers, their habits of household cleanliness would be 
deteriorated. In Paris and other towns where the middle classes have not 
the advantages of supplies of water brought into the houses, the general 
habits of household and personal cleanliness are inferior to those of the in- 
habitants of towns who do enjoy the advantage. The whole family of the 
labouring man in the manufacturing towns rise early, before daylight in 
winter time, to go to their work ; they toil hard, and they return to their 
homes late at night. It is a serious inconvenience, as well as discomfort, to 
them ‘to have to fetch water at a distance out of doors, from the pump or the 
river, on every occasion that it may be wanted, whether it may be in cold, in 
rain, or insnow. The minor comforts of cleanliness are of course foregone, to 
avoid the immediate and greater discomforts of having to fetch the water. 
In general it has appeared in the course of the present inquiry, that thestate 
of the conveniences gives, at the same time, a very fair indication of the 
state of the habits of the population, in respect to household, and even per- 
sonal cleanliness. The Rev. Whitwell Elwin, the chaplain of the Bath Union, 
gives the following illustration of the habits of many of the working popula- 
tion even in that city, which is well supplied with water :— 

A man had to fetch water from one of the public pumps in Bath, the dis- 
tance from his house being about a quarter of a mile,—‘“‘ It is as valuable, he 
said, “‘as strong beer. We can’t use it for cooking, or anything of that sort, 
but only for drinking and tea.”” ‘‘ Then where do you get water for cooking 
and washing ?”’—‘ Why, from the river. But it is muddy, and often stinks 
bad, because all the filth is carried there.” =“ Do you prefer to cook your 
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victuals in water that is muddy and stinks, to walking a quarter of a mile to 
fetch it from the pump ?”—*‘ We can’t help ourselves, you know. We could 
not go all that way for it.” There are many gentlemen’s houses in the same 
district in which the water is not fit for cooking: ‘and I know that much 
privation and inconvenience is undergone to avoid the expense of water car- 
riage. I have often wondered to see the shifts which have been endured 
rather than be at the cost of an extra pail of water, of which the price was 
three half-pence. With the poor, far less obstacles are an absolute barrier, 
because no privation is felt by them so little as that of cleanliness. The 
propensity to dirt is so strong, the steps so few and easy, that nothing but 
the utmost facilities for water can act as a counterpoise; andsuch is the love 
of uncleanliness, when once contracted, that no habit, not even drunkenness, 
is so difficult to eradicate.”’ 


We cite a passage from another paper, which maintains ‘ that the 
character of the habitations of the poor affects their own moral cha- 
racter to a degree almost incredible to the wealthy ;” and the follow- 
ing instance of a female servant when married is adduced upon the 
authority of a member of the family in which she had been brought 
up as aservant, and who had been taught the habits of neatness, order, 
and cleanliness most thoroughly : 


‘‘ Her attention to personal neatness,”’ says a lady who is my informant, 
‘“‘was very great; her face seemed always as if it were just washed, and 
with her bright hair neatly combed under.her snow-white cap, a smooth 
white apron, and her gown and handkerchief carefully put on, she used to 
look very comely. After a year or two, she married the serving man, who, 
as he was retained in his situation, was obliged to take a house as near his 
place as possible. The cottages in the neighbourhood were of the most 
wretched kind, mere hovels built of rough stones and covered with ragged 
thatch ; there were few even of these, so there was no choice, and they were 
obliged to be content with the first that was vacant, which was in the most 
retired situation. After they had been married about two years, I happened 
to be walking past one of these miserable cottages, and as the door was open, 
I had the curiosity to enter. I found it was the home of the servant I have 
been describing. But what a change had come over her! her face was 
dirty, and her tangled hair hung over her eyes. Her cap, though of good 
materials, was ill washed and slovenly put on. Her whole dress, though 
apparently good and serviceable, was very untidy, and looking dirty 
and slatternly; everything indeed about her seemed wretched and 
neglected, (except her little child,) and she appeared very discontenied. 
She seemed aware of the change there must be in her appearance since I had 
last seen her, for she immediately began to complain of her house. The wet 
came in at the door of the only room, and when it rained, through every 
part of the roof also, except just over the hearth-stone ; large drops fell upon 
her as she lay in bed, or as she was working at the window: in short, she 
had found it impossible to keep things in order, so had gradually ceased to 
make any exertions. Her condition had been borne down by the condition 
of the house. Then her husband was dissatisfied with his home and with 
her ; his visits became less frequent, and if he had been a day-labourer, and 
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there had been a beer-shop or a public-house, the preference of that to his 
home would have been inevitable, and in the one instance would have pre- 
sented an example of a multitude of cases. 

She was, afterwards, however, removed to a new cottage, which was 
water-tight, and had some conveniences, and was built close to the road, 
which her former mistress and all her friends must constantly pass along. 
She soon resumed, in a great degree, her former good habits, but still there 
was a little of the dawdle left about her; the remains of the dispiritedness 
caused by her former very unfavourable circumstances. 








— 


Art. XII.—The Perils of the Nation. An Appeal to the Legisla- 
ture, the Clergy, and the Higher and Middle Classes. Seeley 
and Co. 


Ir we could bring ourselves to believe that this book gives a fair 
account of the present condition and predicament or the nation,— 
that it sets before us with as much anxiety the bright, as with earnest- 
ness it paints the dark, we should all but despair of the empire, and 
be ready to declare, that without a miracle,—without such organic, 
sweeping, and instant changes, as would amount to a thorough 
revolution in mind and morals, in legislation, civics, and economics, the 
sun of England had for ever set asa kingdom and British community, 
—that destitution, devastation, and irremediable ruin were actually 
at hand. Every thing among us and characteristic of us, according 
to our author, is rotten to the core. Selfishness and mammon have 
a tighter grasp of us than even Mr. Carlyle has imagined; while 
pauperism, and loathsome vice, on the other hand are threatening 
the political fabric with the physical ascendancy of the hungry and 
the infuriated, and the ravages of the fellest diseases that the head and 
heart can engender and propagate. 

The anonymous author proceeds to describe and characterize the 
condition and exigencies of the poor and labouring classes; very 
frequently taking the official statements made by Parliamentary 
Commissioners as his guides; although, we must add, without ad- 
ducing the counteracting and balancing evidence which might be de- 
rived from other inquiries and other evidences that are essenital to a 
full and impartial estimate of the whole truth and aspect of England’s 
existing state. He manifestly takes upon himself the championship 
of certain classes, to the want of fair dealing towards others; the 
Poor and the Labouring,—agricultural as well as commercial,— 
whether employed in manufactories or mines,—being the especial 
objects of his representation and sympathies; all which advocacy is 
deserving of admiration, provided it were conducted without reckless- 
ness of statement in regard to other parties, circumstances, and con- 
tingencies, | 

It is a good way for trying such a warm and zealous writer, to watch 
him when he comes to propose remedies and salutary regulations for 
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the saving of the nation. Now, in this branch of the Appeal he 
seems to us to deal largely in vague generalities, assumption and 
assertion, and-above all ina sort of rudderless speculation. He shows, 
at any rate, that it is much easier to utter strong words about what 
ought to be, than to point out how the desirable or the recigan I 
needful can be brought to pass. The speculator ought to deal wit 
mankind as he finds them, and as they have ever proved themselves 
to be, before we can place much reliance upon his dreams of what is 
possible or of the way in which alone it is to be realised. For ex- 
ample, he has his notions with regard to the popular errors of the 
day ; concerning education ; the subdivision of parishes for more effec- 
tual pastoral superintendence; tae direction and the extent to which 
Parliament should exert its arm; and many other points which, even 
admitting they were happily chosen and soundly contemplated, re- 
quire to be developed in a clearer and more forcible manner than is 
here done. 

It is also very well to describe what the dignitaries of the Church 
should be, and what the clergy should do; and much ardent counsel 
may be addressed to magistrates, to members of the learned pro- 
fessions, and to womankind about the nature of their incumbent 
duties, and the great scope for their activity. Accordingly our 
author is as usual very unmeasured in these parts of his appeal, 
without appearing to have much idea of practicability or of promise. 
Sill, we are far from thinking that his book is not calculated to work 
some immediate good, were it but by its indignant denunciations and 
heated descriptions—arresting the attention of a portion of the in- 
fluential classes addressed; although, we believe that exaggeration 
in most cases, when a man assumes the office of a lecturer and ex- 
pounder defeats its purpose and weakens the general effect. We 
quote one of the most striking and alarming passages of the work: 


So far, the removable causes of fatal disease are external to the habita- 
tions of the poor : we must now look into their dwellings. These, of course, 
vary in different places, but generally they may be said to consist of tene- 
ments two or three stories high: the first, or keeping room, opening into 
the street, with a bed-room over it, and another above that. Sometimes 
the houses are double; and sometimes they rise to a greater height; but in 
most cases, where the nature of the soil will admit of it, they have a cellar, 
unconnected with the interior of the house, entered from the street by a 
flight of steps—which also affords the only mode of ingress for light and air 
—rented out, either by the landlord or the occupier of the dwelling, to 
some family, a grade lower in destitution. From this abode of misery there 
constantly arises a steam of exhalations—of coal and tobacco-smoke, the 
fumes of spirituous liquor, and every description of animal effluvia. Very — 
rarely are these dens paved; the ground in its natural state is their floor; 
and soaking up innumerable liquids thrown upon it, sends them back in 
fcetid damps to saturate the bedding, hang upon the walls, and slowly strug- 
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vle out at the narrow opening which, at night, necessarily encloses, as in a 
box, the heterogeneous contents of the cellar; including fever and asthma; 
consumption, measles, and small pox; the lying-in woman and the drunken 
man, just as chance may order the assemblage for the night. ‘These cellars 
are mostly always open to temporary lodgers, the price demanded varying 
from twopence a night to fourpence ; and it is a common thing to find as 
many as twelve or fourteen human beings, generally strangers to each other, 
stowed in three or four wretched beds, or on trusses of straw; and not un- 
frequently a corpse among them. ‘The rooms above certainly enjoy an ad- 
vantage in point of ventilation, such as it is; but they receive, as well 
through the broken flooring as by the door and window, a full share of all 
that ascends from the subterranean apartment. The intense heat engendered 
by the crowding together of so many human beings, together with the pro- 
cess of cooking for them, as in summer it tends to produce the worst kind 
of fevers, so in winter it renders the abrupt transition of the half-clad lod- 
gers, from such a temperature into the cold rain or biting frost .of the 
streets, the prolific source of ague, of rheumatic affections, and consumption. 
Be it also remembered, that it is no matter of choice to the wayfaring man, 
whether he will take up his temporary abode insuch pest houses ; or if there 
be an alternative, it lies between this and the open air, where he would be 
seized as avagrant ; for it is made penal to prefer the clear vault of heaven 
to the low ceiling of a crowded cellar. The poor wretch who has not the 
means of paying for better accommodation, must avail himself of this; and 
very often, amongst the most necessitous of all poor, the Irish, a shelter so 
gratuitously afforded him who has not wherewith to pay. The penniless 
stranger, who would not be permitted to rest for a moment on the step of a 
rich man’s door, is received by those whose daily bread depends on what 
they can get for their wretched accommodations, invited to share the scanty 
meal, and to repose, rent-free, in the corner that a more profitable tenant 
might otherwise occupy. Munificence like this is frequently practised, in 
the dreariest dens of misery: and often does the poor traveller communi- 
cate to, or bear away from the hospitable cellar, the seeds of some contagious 
disease, to ravage many a home ere its deadly progress be stayed. We saw 
the Asiatic Cholera introduced into a healthy rural district, through the 
gratuitous harbouring, in a very humble cottage, by some of his own country- 
people, of a poor creature who had slept the preceding night in an infected 
cellar. He died in a few hours, and the neighbourhood lay for some weeks 
under the visitation, with great loss of life. 

Another constant generator of disease in the houses of the labouring poor 
is their bedding. Anything better than a straw palliasse is rarely met with, 
‘ind thisis a luxury. Loose straw, damp, mouldy, decomposed, and swarm- 
ing with vermin, is the general substitute for a bed, with very rarely a 
blanket to hold it together; for blankets are convertible into money, and 
many wants more urgent than that of a warm covering at night press for its 
sacrifice. It has been ascertained that multitudes make the ground their 
bed, with nothing under them or over them except the clothing worn 
throughout the day, which is not laid aside at night. We are no levellers; 
we would guard with jealous care the distinction of ranks that God has evi- 
dently established : we would not take from the man of property his lands, 
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tenements, or possessions of any kind; but we must say, that after dwelling 
for a while on this faint picture of realities that wa have often contemplated 
in the centre of London, and in many towns and villages of the land, we 
regard as somewhat worse than mere wanton luxuries, the down beds, the 
damask. hangings, the gilded cornices, the sparkling lustres, the costly ser- 
vices, and jewelled apparel of another class. The impartial eye of God looks 
down on both: at the same moment lie open before Him—the crowded 
saloon of the noble, the luxurious board of the wealthy citizen, the expensive 
elegancies of more retired life,—and the loathsome dens where unchecked 
vice riots in all the grossness, unalleviated disease gnaws the gaunt frame of 
poverty, and starvation itself looks out-from the straining eyeballs of those 
who, either on a happy or a horrible equality, must be throughout eternity 
the companions of theirnow unapproachable brethren. He sees it all! 


Unquestionably the appalling description now quoted is accurate 
as respects multitudes of localities and dwellings throughout the land ; 
and very probably to a much greater extent in regard to prevalence 
and individual virulence than our author has been able to paint.. And 
yet, we think, that an exaggerating spirit pervades part of the colour- 
ing; while we are firmly convinced, a falseness enters into the 
doctrine put forth in the last sentences of the extract. Surely it 
would be easy to show that were the wealthy utterly shorn and de- 
nuded of their luxuries to-morrow,—were they denied the liberty of 
expending money on downy beds and gilded cornices, not merely 
would the infringement involve and introduce a principle entirely at 
variance with many of the most valued priveleges of the poor as well 
as the rich, but would inevitably abridge the labouring man’s resources, 
and his too often already limited comforts. It is a vulgar as well as 
a narrow notion to think, were all the trappings and luxrious adorn- 
ments of rank brought to the hammer to day, the gold and silver 
plate distributed amongst the poor, that the donation would be of 
service for more than the shortest assignable period, if not in many 
cases positively pernicious,—not to speak of the prostration of all 
enterprise, the cutting off of innumerable branches of mechanical 
and manual labour, which would accompany the annihilation and per- 
manent restriction referred to. It were indeed well that the lavish 
tastes and transactions of the aristocracy were confined to the luxuries 
mentioned by our author, and that countenance were lent not to 
more questionable and ruinous expenditure ; for then many a half- 
starving and virtuous being, many a man of honest and industrious 
principle that is at this moment not only needy, but disgusted with 
the heartlessness of the rich, and wronged by their profligacy, would 
have his hand full of work, and his hearth warm and clean. 

We must cite one other passage which is illustrative of the author's 
unguardedness of statement; for the management of Drury Lane, 
at least, has not under Mr. Macready presented the features des- 
cribed ; neither is it true that these features are peculiar to the age, 
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or nearly so offensive as they were wont in what our author perhaps 
would pronounce to be the good old times :— 

Ancther of the most frightful features of the age, one that cannot be 
palliated by any species of sophistry when taken in connexion, we will not 
say with the profession of national Christianity, but, with an ordinary regard 
to such public morality as heathens may be expected to enforce, is the system 
now prevaling at the theatres. . . . In vain,has the scene of depravity 
been repeatedly wrapped in consuming flames, and the whole fabric reduced 
to a heap of smoking ruins: still have we beheld the temple of obscenity 
again rearing its head, with extended facilities for guilt, and an outlay of 
increased amount ventured on to render the wages of shame more indis- 
pensable towards its reimbursement. Ifa moral man, ignorant as some men 
really are, of these practices in the bosom of refined English society, were 
to hear the thing described, in connexion with some heathen people in the 
uttermost parts of the earth, he would call for missionaries to proceed 
thither and enlighten the wretched inhabitants, by supplying them with the 
purifying knowledge of Christianity. But tell him that the place is London, 
the responsible parties gentlemen who perhaps roll by in their carriages to 
share the hospitality of some nobleman high in place ; that the chief agents 
are those haggard girls, not yet adorned for the decoy, who sicken him as 
they cross his path; and their intended paramours the young men, ay, and 
the old men too, who now pass them heedlessly or scornfully by—the father 
with the son, the husband with the brothers of those virtuous females who 
either do not know, or will not consider to what they expose their male com- 
panions, when encouraging them to venture within the poisoned atmosphere 
of the theatre—tell him all this, what must be his dismay ! 


‘In vain has the scene of depravity been repeatedly wrapped in 
consuming flames:” but we forbear, having shown and said enough 
to mark how and where the author’s zeal gets the mastery of sound 
judgment, and his fierce piety perverts philosophy and fact. Not 
that we would have people avert their gaze from the miseries which 
congregate and the wrath that exasperates to the most imminent 
peril of the nation. These evils have reached far beyond the point 
at which party politics can safely be played with, paltry measures be 
found sufficient to stem the current, or mere expediency be able to 
confront the whirlwind fury of necessity. The whole empire is 
beset with an unprecedented complexity and bitterness of misery - 
and malady. We might refer to the ecclesiastical disruption in 
Scotland as grimly threatening to the Church establishment in that 
country, and as perhaps big with events in the social and political 
condition; or we might find in the theological dissensions on the 
southern side of the Tweed, matter for dreadful prediction. The 
Repeal question in Ireland, both from the combined front presented 
and the excitability of the people takes the attitude of a still nearer 
struggle ; where the victory, on whatever side it may take place, can- 
not in imagination be contemplated with other than shuddering 
emotion. But may there not be more awful signs in the horizor 
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produced by causes in a still more vital quarter than either of Eng- 
land’s sisters can furnish; for do not the commerce, the industrial 
interests, the revenue of the great arm of the British Union,—the 
poverty, pauperism, destitution, and scowls of the people announce 
that these things have reached so approximately to a climax that the 
wisest amongst us cannot foresee how soon the entire fabric of the 
state may be made to totter, or how surely anarchy may be the only 
term applicable to the rule that will bear sway. The author of the 
Perils of the Nation may not be qualified to name the remedies to 
be applied; nor may his representations of evils and dangers be the 
most sensible or sober. Nevertheless inasmuch as he often pictures 
these things with startling effect, and poiuts to the principles and 
practice of Christianity as the only lasting source of hope, we must 
welcome the book as a well-timed appeal to the nation’s fears and in- 
terests, trusting that it will not be resultless of good, 





Art. XIII.—The Rhone, the Darro, the Gaudalquivir; a Summer 
Ramble in 1842, By Mrs. Romer. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Mrs. Rome_r started from Paris, and took for her principal halting 
places, Avignon, Arles, and Marseilles, Barcelona, Valencia, Malaga, 
Granada, Cadiz, and Seville. Much of the ground trodden by the 
clever writer, who is evidently quite sensible too of her cleveine:s, has 
been oft beaten, and when we mention that she also stopped at 
Fontainbleau, at Vauclause, and other spots not less noted, all of 
which have the bestowment of a considerable amount of description 
and not less of sentiment of a smart character,—being consequently 
as instructive as it is amusing,—our readers will require little more at 
our hands than a snatch here and there, in order to afford them a 
competent notion of her quality, and to supply them with a few of 
her pictures and pertnient remarks. We should mention when giving 
an outline of her ramble that it embraced a sail up the coast’ past 
Alicant and Carthagena; and short visits to Gibraltar, Tetuan, and 
Malta. It is besides proper to state that her observations relative to 
institutions and other public matters are sometimes valuable; and 
also that several of her stories, while they convey capital sketches of 
character, are strikingly romantic. 

The first place at which we halt with Mrs. Romer, is Fontaine- 
bleau, that we may obtain a view of the apartment and the table 
where Napoleon signed his abdication. Her reflection on the pitiful 
and absurd assertion of the Bourbon is such as every person will be. 
ready to utter ; but the Stuarts did not use expressions, or bear them- 
selves after the Protectorate, with a particle of more manliness and 
truth. It appears that the room and the piece of furniture remain 
exactly as the emperor left them: 
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Many erroneous accounts of this table have been circulated by different 
tourists, and descriptions of the gashes inflicted upon it by the Emperor with 
his penknife have been the medium of the most poetical transcripts of his sup- 
posed feelings in that trying conjuncture. The fact is, that the gash esexist 
only in the imagination of the said tourists, a class who generally fancy that 
reality is too tame for the pages of the circulating library ; the table is quite 
uninjured ; it is alittlecommon round guéridon, upon a claw, and was 
brought from one of the attendants’ apartments (there being no moveable 
table in the room at the time) for the emperor to execute the deed upon. 
A brass plate has been affixed to it, commemorating the circumstance. * * 
The act of abdication was signed in the cabinet of the Emperor, contiguous 
his bed-chamber ; and on the brass plate affixed to the table already specified 
it is stated that the event took place ‘*‘in the apartment adjoining the King’s - 
bed-chamber, on the 3rd of April, 1814, and in the twenty-first year of the 
reign of his Majesty Louis the Eighteenth.” The reign of Napoleon, then, 
was but adream! Certainly, in that case. his most Christian Majesty had 
had a very long night-mare, for which the indigestions produced by the good 
‘cheer of Aartwell, in Buckinghamshire, can scarcely account! The folly of 
that other doomed race, the Stuarts, never went so far as to think that by a 
stroke of the pen they could obliterate all recollection of the Commonwealth, 
and assume that they themselves had, during the whole period of Cromwell's 
protectorate, held the scptre of the land that had driven them into exile. 


At Marseilles Mrs. Romer rather fatigues us, especially with her 
talk and stories about the restaurant, Monsieur Courty. We think 
it right to let.our readers have a specimen of her tediousness as well 
as cleverness. It is manifest that she has her share of self-conceit, 
regarding herself and Mons, Alexander Dumas, as the great patrons 
of the inn-keeper, who is puffed up, we learn, on the discovery of a 


new dish, just as Arago would be “ when a new planet swims into 
his ken.” 


Dumas is unquestionably the Magnus Apollo of the Muette de Portici; 
the arbour in which he has dined, the dishes which he prefers, the sea-fish- 
ing in which he has joined with Courty, are dwelt upon by the latter with 
mingled pride and pleasure ; and the sayings and doings of the homme de 
lettres are relished by the simple-minded Provencal with a gusto no less keen 
than that of which his own most successful culinary improvisations never 
fail to excite in the author of Henri Trois, of Antony, and of Caligula. 

‘The last time Monsieur Dumas dined here,’’ said Courty, ‘ he ordered 
the table to be laid as usual, in one of the arbours. The weather threatened 
a storm, and I ventured to suggest the prudence of dining in the house.” 
‘* ih! mon cher!” he exclaimed, “‘croyez-vous que vous sommes des hommes 
i reculer devant un orage? Servez-vous ici--qu’il pleut, qu’il tonne, qu'il 
gréle, cela nous est fort égale—nous dinerous quand méme !’’ Force fut de 
lobéir, Before the coquillages and bouillabesse were despatched, however, 
flashes of lightning betokened the commencement of the storm; the hors 
d'ceuvres and entrées were introduced to the accompaniment of thunder ; 
and the premier service was concluded amidst the pattering of heavy rain- ° 
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drops, which penetrated through the thick foliage of the arbour and com- 
pletely destroyed the economy of the table, without, however, influencing 
Monsieur Dumas to yield to my entreaties and remove to the shelter of the 
house. His wife sat shivering in her thin muslin dress, and almost started 
out of her chair at every ffash of lightning ; and even his frjend, Monsieur 
Mery, the poet, ventured a doubt as to the agrément of dining in a shower 
bath, without producing any effect upon him. Seeing that he was proof 
against persuasion, I changed my tactics, and, desiring the second service to 
be served in the house, I went and announced to the party that it awaited 
them there. ‘“‘ Monsieur Dumas,” said I to him, “él s’agit de ma réputation 
comme cuisinier de ne pas céder 4 votre fantaisie; et dans l’intérét de mon 
art je me vois obligé de ne plus exposer mes plats a l’intempérie de l’at- 
mosphére. Le second service vous attend a la maison, et je suis décidé 4 ne 
pas vous l’apporter ici!” The fact is that it was not so much for the sake 
of my plats, as par égard pour le sexe, that I took that decided tone; and, 
luckily, it succeeded. Monsieur Dumas se rendit } mon raisonnement, et le 
diner se termina joyeusement la maison, et 4 sec. Oui, Madame,” he ex- 
claimed, as he wound up a tong eulogium of the object of his admiration, 
‘“l’approbation de ce grand littérateur m’est acquise, je peux m’en flatter ; 
et non seulement il m’honore de son estime, mais il m’a consacré une page 
entiére dans ses ‘Jmprections de Voyage!’ ” 

Honest Courty! I suppose he thought it admissible to take with the 
simple word impressions the same liberty that he permits himself to take 
with the aliments that pass through his hands ; and fancied that, in dishing 
up the title of Alexandre Dumas’ book 4 la Provengale, and in his own pe- 
culiar manner, he would render it quite as palatable, and infinitely more 
piquant, than if he had merely introduced it to our notice au naturel. 


We doubly dislike this passage on account of its French scraps, 
but would not have taken notice of the silly display, did it not per- 
vade many portions of the book. We get better pleased with the 
Rambler when she passes into Spain. She takes sea for Barcelona, 


and is an agreeable companion the moment she lands, as the following’ 


sketches and criticisms will testify :-- 


With our heads out of the windows, we were driven along several espla- 
nades, and silent streets, and open spaces, wondering to see so few people in 
circulation in so considerable a looking city, when a sudden turn brought us 
upon a fine public walk, bordered on either side with handsome edifices, and 
shaded by rows of beautiful trees, beneath whose spreading branches throngs 
of loungers paraded backwards and forwards with that leisurely pace which 
evinced that to see and be seen was the only business that had drawn to- 
gether such a numerous assemblage. Here were to be remarked groups of 
officers exhibiting a variety of uniforms and military decorations; there, 
clusters of priests wearing the identical costume, the black cassock and gro- 
tesquely shaped hat, with which the personage of Don Basilio in the Bar- 
biere di Siviglia has rendered every one familiar ;—-dandies, of a description 
similar to les flaneurs des Boulevards de Paris, with moyen age beards, 
renaissance flowing locks, moustachios,!and royales, (absurd accompaniments 
to the unbecoming male costume of the present day,) lighted their cigarillos 
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from small earthen pans of live embers that were hawked about for that 
purpose by ragged little urchins. But the striking feature of the scene— 
that which stamped upon it such a character of nationality, and rendered it 
unlike every other gathering together I had ever before seen, was the sprink- 
ling of women throughout. Clad in the graceful garb of Spain, which is 
at once the most dignified and the most agagante, the most simple and the 
most elegant female costume that ever was devised, black from head to foot, 
yet the very reverse of mournful, the Senoras glided along, the folds of their 
mantillas coquettishly gathered together under the chin with one hand, while 
with the other the large outspread glittering fan was held above their flashing 
eyes, to protect them from the rays of the sun, which had just burst forth 
with unwonted effulgence, as though to colour for us in the most appro- 
priately glowing tints this first coup d’ceil of a scene so truly Spanish, and 
which was rendered doubly striking from the contrast it afforded to the 
silent streets through which we had previously passed. 


The Theatricals at Barcelona had few merits in Mrs. Romer’s 
eyes :— 

Judging from the specimens of native talent which we witnessed at the 
Liceo, I should say (if it be allowable to pronounce a decided opinion upon 
such slender grounds as are afforded by ore isolated opportunity of forming 
one’s judgment) that the dramatic art is ill- understood, nay, at the very lowest 
ebb, in this country. It is rare to meet with a troop of comedians in which 
not an individual symptom of excellence is to be detected ; yet so it was here; 
and, as the same vicious method pervaded the whole company—the same 
emphatic monotony in the dialogue (whether the author had intended it to 
be familiar or exalted)—the same parrot-like delivery—the same tame, pas- 
sionless action—the same wooden aspects—a combination which rendered it 
altogether impossible to gather from the gestures or countenances of the 
performers any elucidation of the sentiments they were delivering—I con- 
cluded that the general conception of the art must be a faulty one, and that 
the national taste and talents do not lean towards the stage. By far the 
most interesting part of the evening’s entertainment was the Bayle Nacional, 
which succeeded the comedy, when the Bolero was performed with all that 
fire and entrainement which Spaniards alone can throw into it, and which 
render their execution of that most ckarming of all characteristic dances not 
merely a talent, but a passion and a sentiment. What a contrast between 
this animated performance and the sleepy drama, mouthed in defiance of all 
sense and feeling, that had preceded it! The audience, who appeared to 
have been half somnambulized by the play, were suddenly roused into enthu- 
siasm by the click of the castanets, anda loud salvo of applause at the con- 
clusion of the dance caused it to be repeated. 


The churches, &c., of the city are also described after a similar 
fashion, with frequent happy touches of character, costume, and the 
like. She proceeds in the same manner when arrived at the other 
towns, her pictures at Granada and Malaga being about the best. 
The old Alhambra charmed the Rambler and is charmingly described. 
So too is the bull-fight at Malaga, although declaring that she could 
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not sit through the performance. We give a picture of a Spanish 
city that has much in it both of a general character and a minute 


pencilling. 


At about seven in the evening “all the world”” assemble on the upper 
walk, the ladies at first occupying the benches, the gentlemen pacing up 
and down in the centre, and sunning themselves in the bright eyes of the 
seated beauties; but very soon these latter grow tired of their repose; the 
benches become abandoned, and the walk then becomes so densely thronged 
with promenaders of both sexes, that it is a matter of some difficulty to see 
one’s way clear through them. The costume of almost all these pretty 
loungers is the same: a black silk dress with short sleeves and long net 
gloves, a black lace mantilla, a natural rose or carnation at one side of the 
head, and a large fan never in repose in the hand, form the simple and ele- 
gant toilette most in vogue. Some few white mantillas are to be seen; but 
they are not advantageous to complexions so dusky as those of the Gaditanas, 
and are not much in favour. Here and there a would-be French bonnet 
and shawl of some incongruous mixture of colours show glaringly in the dark 
mass of veiled heads, as though purposely to demonstrate that the great 
secret of a Spanish woman’s beauty and grace lies in her mantilla, and that 
dressed like other women her personal superiority no longer asserts itself; 
for it is as true that no Spanish woman knows how to put on a bonnet, as it 
is an undisputed fact that none but a Spanish woman knows how to wear a 
mantilla. Keep them to their national dress of sable hue from head to foot, 
and they are the most elegant and distinguished-looking race of women that 
can be imagined ; but let them run riot among bonnets, feathers, and colours 
(which they have no idea of assorting judiciously, ) and they sink to the level 
of the ill-dressed women of any other country. There is one superiority, 
however, which they must maintain, let their dress be what it may, over the 
women of all other nations, and that is in their walk—that graceful swim- 
ming gait peculiar to themselves, which is as happily free from the affected 
mincing wriggle of French women, as it is from the awkward grenadier stride 
indulged in by our own countrywomen. There is nothing theatrical or 
affected—nothing of what Addison has termed “ recitative dancing” in the 
démarche of the Spanish women; but it combines an inexpressible grace 
and harmony of movement, which imparts a charm to them beyond that of 
mere beauty—~a something without which beauty is incomplete, and which 
Virgil has rendered full justice to, when he caused Aineas to recognise 
Venus, not by the superiority of her face and form, but by her manner of 
walking : 

** And by her walk the Queen of Love is known,”’ 


A Gipsy ball is our next :— 


Among the thirty selected by Mateo to perform their characteristic dances 
for us, although the women were young and set off to the utmost advantage 
in their holiday finery, not one among them was absolutely pretty, nor could 
we detect a delicate foot and ankle in the whole corps de ballet. They were 
dressed in bright-coloured cotton gowns (either of pink, jonquil, blue, or 
geranium) with deep flounces and panuelos, or handkerchiefs, of some other 
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gaudy hue, arranged with great modesty over their bosoms. Their black 
hair was universally worn parted on the forehead, and fastened in a knot at 
the back of the head with a profusion of pink or cherry-coloured ribbons, 
and clusters of roses and pomegrante blossoms: but I looked in vain for the 
parchite, or round black patch upon each temple, which I had understood to 
have been invariably worn by the Andalusian Gitanas; and, as not one of 
these women exhibited that distinguished mark, I conclude that it must be 
peculiar only to the female Gipsies of Seville. To describe this extraordi- 
nary ball or funcion as it is here termed, so as to do justice to the originality of 
its arrangements, or to the variety of dances exhibited in it, would be im- 
possible. At eight in the evening we were summoned down stairs fo a long 
room on the ground-floor, which had been prepared for the occasion, where 
we found the whole Gipsy party assembled, and seated upon benches along 
the two sides of it: chairs had been placed at the upper end for the tra- 
velling guests of the posada, in all amounting to eight persons; at the 
bottom of the room, near the door, seats were arranged for our servants and 
the inmates of the house; and the open windows were crowded with tiers 
of dark eager faces, peeping in from the outside, and apparently taking as 
much delight at what was passing within, as though themselves had been 
active participators in the scene. As soon as we had taken our places, the 
whole assembly arose, and headed by an old man thrumming a guitar, and 
a middle-aged one, dressed in a pink jacket, black breeches, white stockings, 
and Majo hat, who flourished a tambourine, and whom I soon discovered to 
be the Vestris of the party, they advanced in procession to the spot where 
we were seated, saluted us with a graceful gesture of the hands, and then, 
defiling in two divisions, one of them resumed their seats, and the other 
stood up in the centre of the room, where they commenced the funcion by 
dancing the Romalis, that famous Gipsy dance, the figures of which are so 
intricate and so complicated from the number of persons engaged in it, that 
it would be impossible to convey any adequate idea of it by a written de- 
scription. The orchestra was composed of the above mentioned guitar and 
the voices of all the Gipsies who were not engaged in the dance, led on by a 
young man, whose singing might be termed a prolonged howl, and who 

regulated the time by stamping with his feet and clapping with his hands, 

while the castanets of the dancers chimed in to his directing movements. 

Pink-jacket, who headed the male dancers, made himself very remarkable 

by his performance in this part of the entertainment, striking his tambourine 

with every part of his body, and occasionally breaking into a pas de deux 

with the Prima Baylarina, in which a freedom of gesticulation (to use the 


mildest term) was indulged in by both, that contrasted curiously with the 
stolidity and imperturbable gravity of his countenance. 


Cadiz must detain us for a for a moment, as studied from a house- 
top at sunset :— 


At that hour, when the dazzling luminary has just sunk beneath the waves 
and the eye can rest, without aching, upon the bright masses of snow-white 
structures that spread around, glowing still, but no longer glaring upon 
the sight,—I generally ascended to the Mirador of our hotel to enjoy, from 
those upper regions, the calm beauty of the hour, and to contemplate the 
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unclouded glories of the western sky reflected upon the crisped bosom of the 
ocean, and steeping bay, creek, headland in hues that would defy the powers 
of a Claude to transfer to canvass. From these little watch-towers one looks 
down upon a vast expanse ‘of flat-terraced roofs, white as the walls they sur- 
mount, and, in many instances, gay with flowers, which gradually become 
animated by the presence of some of the dwellers within; Senoritas are 
there to be seen tending the blooming shrubs that impart to their terrace the 
appearance of a gay parterre; children at high romps; gentlemen smoking 
cigars; ladies fanning themselves, and stepping daintily backwards and for- 
wards, conscious that, even there, admiring eyes are fixed upon them ; 
while, from the streets below, ascends the hum of the busy throngs who at 
that hour are all directing their steps towards the Alameda and the Plaza de 
la Constitucion. But that which has the most amused me in the moving 
tableau which the roofs of Cadiz exhibits at, sunset is a sportsman, accoutred 
in a shooting jacket and gaiters, with powder-flask, game-bag, and gun en 
régle, and attended by a fine pointer, who actually takes the diversion of 
shooting over the preserves of his terrace, with all the ceremonies that would 
attend a similar pursuit in a turnip field or stubble ground in Norfolk. The 
dog regularly beats about the ground and points, and puts up a sparrow or 
a swallow, and his master as regularly takes aim and fires; and although 
literally ‘‘ il tire sa poudre aux moineaux,” and that, even should he hit his 
bird, it inevitably falls into the street, or upon some neighbouring roof, he 
appears to be as much delighted as though he had brought down the finest 
pheasant that ever whizzed out of a brake—whistles his dog to him, makes 
much of him, and recommences, That this ardent sportsman should like to 
shoot at sparrows upon the housetop is quite intelligible ; but the accompani- 
ment of the pointer is one of those solemn absurdities that defy calculation. 
It reminds me of the seamanship of some of our Thames-yachting amateurs, 
who, although they have never screwed up their courage to the sticking 
point of venturing into blue water, never go on a white-bait excursion to 
Greenwich or Blackwall without ordering close-reefed top-sails and a storm- 
jib to be got ready, in order to meet the contingent perils of their cruise. 


Our last and longest specimen carries us from Gibraltar to Africa: 


Seen from afar, Tetuan really looks beautiful, from its advantageous 
position and the dazzling whiteness of the whole mass of buildings, which is 
rendered still more conspicuous by the deep verdure of the mountains that 
form its back ground; but, on reaching the town, all the prestige of its 
beauty vanishes! The houses have the most gloomy appearance ; nothing 
but whitewashed walls are to be seen, with no windows looking outwards, 
their place being supplied by little apertures like holes to peep through. 
The streets are exceedingly narrow ; and the houses are only two stories 
high, with flat-terraced roofs, upon which the inhabitants take the air in 
the evening. After passing through innumerable dark and winding lanes 
abominably paved, and too narrow for two horses to proceed a-breast, we 
arrived at the Jewish quarter, which is quite distinct from the Moorish part 
of the town, and where the greatest industry and bustle appeared to prevail : 
for in the Barbary states, as throughout the Levant, commerce and business 
are in a great measure monopolized by the thrifty sons of Israel. The 
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shops of these merchants and artizans are miserable little échoppes open to 
the street, but having neither windows nor doors, and not Jarge enough to 
contain the vendor and his customers; the latter therefore remain standin 

in the street, bargaining over the shopboard with the crafty dealer. The 
merchandise is never exposed to view in these shops, and we could only 
guess at the various trades of their owners by seeing them employed in the 
manufacture of their goods in these miserable little holes, which serve them 
for workshop and warehouse. At last our leader made a halt at a little door 
in a long white wall, which formed one side of a particularly crooked lane ; 
and we descended from our horses on being informed that this was the 
entrance to the habitation of Solomon Nahon, the Jew, to whose house all 
European travellers visiting Tetuan repair. ‘I'he outward appearance boded 
nothing very favourable to the dwelling ; but, the moment we passed through 
the narrow inhospitable-looking gate, all our misgivings were converted 
into the most agreeable surprise, for we found ourselves in one of those 
pretty and exquisitely clean Moorish habitations of which the Mahometan 
remains at Granada had given us so correct an idea. <A patio, or court 
paved with different coloured glazed tiles, is surrounded with two tiers of 
galleries, within which are cool-looking chambers, receiving their light 
through the horse-shoe arches that look into the court; and every part of 
the building is as clean and fresh as though it had just been newly painted 
and whitewashed. In the centre of the court stood a group of very pretty 
young women, (the wife and sisters of Solomon Nahon, ) who, in the manner 
of the Jewesses of the East, stepped forward and kissed me as I crossed the 
threshold. As I had been told that the costume of the women of Tetuan is 
a remnant of the fashions bequeathed to them by the luxurious Moors of 
Spain when they took refuge upon these shores, I was very curious in ex- 
amining the toilette of my pretty hostesses, some parts of which struck me 
as being very elegant. The mistress of the house wore a kaftan of green 
cloth lined with crimson and edged with gold twist, so fashioned as to dis- 
play the sleeves and bosom of her chemise, which were tastefully embroi- 
dered in coloured silk and gold; the body was also enriched with a sort of 
stomacher of velvet, worked with gold thread and coloured foil, which pro- 
duced a very rich effect. A striped silk scarf was tied round her waist : 
neither draws nor stockings were worn by her; and her pretty little bare 
feet were slipped into scarlet morocco slippers edged with gold twist, and 
having heels as high as those which rendered our great-grandmothers si 
grandement ridicules. Her coiffure was the most complicated part of her 
dress, being composed of two handkerchiefs, one crimson, the other yellow, 
put on not exactly like a turban, nor even like a fillet, but something be- 
tween the two; and descending so low upon the forehead as merely to show 
@ little of the parted hair, which was disposed in shining braids close to the 
eyebrows. This head-dress was enriched with velvet ornaments, embroi- 
dered in foil and gold, 1?!:c ‘!.0se affixed to her corsage. The dresses of the 
other women of the family only differed in colour from the one I have des- 
cribed, with the exception of the younger sister of our hostess ; who, being 
unmarried, wore her head uncovered, and her hair parted down the middle 
and hanging over her shoulders, braided into twenty or thirty small tresses. 
But the personal beauty of these fair Jewesses appeared to us much more 
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admirable than their costume; and, strange to say, it is a description of 
beauty quite distinct from the Jewish type. Nahon’s wife. has fine dark 
hazel eyes, with a complexion of the clearest red and white, and neither the 
full lips nor peculiar nostrils of her people, but something of what the 
Italians so expressively term simpatia in her blooming face ; but her less 
brilliant-looking sister, with her fairer cheeks, soft blue eyes, dark eyelashes, 
and light brown hair, attracted the gentlemen’s admiration in a superior 
degree. 





Art. XIV.—The Closing Events of the Campaign in China; the 
Operations in the Yang-Tze-Kiang; and Treaty of Nanking. 
By Capt. GranviLite G. Locu, R.N. Murray. 


Not one of the publications written by persons who sided with the 
British during the recent campaign in China have been destitute of 
merit as books, each of them contributing its share of information 
concerning the people and country of the Celestials. The great 
interest which the war excited has been remarkably well met and 
kept up by the writers, and their works have, with hardly an ex- 
ception, fulfilled the pretensions of the title pages. We think that 
Capt. Loch has been as successful as any in the list, narrating 
and describing clearly and briefly what he witnessed, and in a manly 
style expressing his sentiments. Indeed, he handles the pen with 
superior skill, affording at the same time many engaging evidences 
both as respects his head and his heart. To be sure his opinions and 
deductions are not always in unison with the views of most of the 
writers; but what he states in the way of facts and description is 
done in an unaffected and graphic manner, so that the reader finds 
himself in a condition to form a distinct judgment from the account ; 
and hence it is that, although much that is told has repeatedly 
before been made familiar to the public, yet he adds considerably to 
our conceptions of the Chinese character and to our acquaintance- 
ship with individuals, as well as to the lively pictures already pos- 
sessed of modes of life and particular localities. We need not look 
for a better example of graphic and pleasant description than where 


the novelty is the busy scene which Singapore Harbour presents to 
the stranger, 


At day-dawn when the sky receives its first bright tints from the rising 
sun, and the morning mist yet shrouds the marshes and hangs about the 
damp verdure, the harbour is alive with boats and resounding with the 
noisy hum of awakened crowds ;—the long low canoe of the Malay, pro- 
pelled by twenty or thirty paddles, each stroke accompanied by their pecu- 
liar cry ; punts, the undoubted progeny of the mother junks, conveying to 
the shore the Chinese mariner with his fan and umbrella; the sanpans, with 
their clean matted seats and plantain-leaf awnings, “waiting for passengers, 
and promiscuously manned by the Hindoo, ‘the Moor, the Malay, or the 
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Arab, the wild native of Borneo or Amboyna, Madura or the more indepen- 
dent and manly inhabitant of Bali; the unwieldy junk herself, with painted 
eyes, which are presumed to guide it in safety clear of shoals and dangers, 
its large masts without rigging, mat sail, high-peaked stern (not unlike ours 
of the fifteenth century) bedaubed with flying dragons, painted devils, and 
proverbs, and the poop entirely occupied by the indispensable jos, disgorging 
scores of chattering Chinese: fboats laden with fruit of every description, 
amongst which pineapples predominate, arriving from distant creeks, ready 
for the morning market; and the light fishing canoe, with its patient occu- 
pant, who will sit for hours under the shade of his light grass hat, are 
amongst the many novelties that attract the attention of the stranger. 


The events of the campaign which form the subject of the gallant 
Captain’s volume, are those which occurred during the last four 
months of its history, viz. from April to August 1842. Consequently 
the siege of Chin-Kiang-Foo figures in the book. We had before 
heard much of the horrors of this affair, but never obtained such a 
clear perception of what the general butchery of the enemy must 
have been, not only in combat, but by murderous and suicidal hands 
in the moment of despair. On entering one house Capt. Loch 
beheld “twenty bodies of women and young girls, some hanging, 
others extended upon the floor ;” and all had either killed themselves, 
or been destroyed by their relatives. Every second house, he 
declares, contained self immolated bodies. As our troops marched 
along the walls for the first time in the resistlessness of their attack, 
how horror-struck must every soul have been that did not savagely 
thirst for blood, on discovering this result of the war and of 
victory,—‘‘old men, women, and children, cutting each others 
throats, and drowning themselves in dozens.” The Captain adds 
that no one of the panic-seized people attempted or appeared to 
have any inclination to save the poor wretches, regarding them with 
no more notice “than they would a dead horse carried through the 
streets of London to the kennel.” From this and other things 
witnessed, our author pronounces the Chinese to be hard-hearted, 
the most indifferent to human suffering, and coldly cruel. He thus 
-characterises them in one passage : 


They are curious beings: with an outward placidity of temper, and the 
good humour of amiable people, they possess the hardness of heart and un- 
forgiving nature of the Moor. From all that I hear, as a nation they are 
without virtue, deep feeling, or dignity of character. Sir Thomas Herbert 
told me, that after battering down forts and houses, and killing hundreds at 
Amoy, the boats of the Chinese were alongside his ship with supplies, be- 
fore the guns were secured, to obtain what they prize before any good 
sentiment or moral obligation—profit and gain. 


Capt. Loch will have it that the flowery people in many instances 
displayed great courage and bravery, (recklessness and the madness 
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of despair would perhaps be the better way of characterising the im- 
pulsive principle and behaviour ; and on this ground, as well as from 
their aptitude and cleverness as imitators, is convinced that should we 
wage another war with them, victory will not be so easily achieved, 
and therefore the horrors will be greater and the bloodshed still 
more terrific. But what an amount of dreadful things does the 
volume present during the closing scenes of the late campaign. 
Surely never did war appear in a more revolting and ghastly form; 
and how awful must be the responsibility of that government and 
people who hurry to seize the sword, to avenge their supposed wrongs, 
and to humble an enemy! Let us present one picture more of the 
terrors and the destruction, the hatred and revenge, the unmitigated 
scenes of self-slaughter and family massacre that the siege of Chin- 
Kiang-Foo involved. Could any thing that ever occurred be paral- 
leled with what we now read ? 


I went with two soldiers of the 18th down a street to the right, to a large 
house, which I concluded belonged to a Tartar of consequence: we burst 
the door and entered. Never shall I forget the sight of misery that there 
met our view. A 

After we had forced our way over piles of furniture, placed to barricade 
the door, we entered an open court strewed with rich stuffs and covered 
with clotted blood; and upon the steps leading to the “hall of ancestors” 
there were two bodies of youthful Tartars, cold and stiff, much alike, appa- 
rently brothers. Having gained the threshold of their abode, they had died 
where they had fallen, from the loss of blood. Stepping over these bodies, 
we entered the hall, and met, face to face, three women seated, a mother 
and two daughters; and at their feet lay two bodies of elderly men, with 
their throats cut from ear to ear, their senseless heads resting upon the feet 
of their relations. To the right were two young girls, beautiful and delicate, 
crouching over, and endeavouring to conceal], a living soldier. . ° , 

I stopped, horror-struck at what 1 saw. I must have betrayed my feel- 
ings by my countenanee, as I stood spell-bound to the spot. The expres- 
sion of cold unutterable despair depicted on the mother’s face changed to 
the violent workings of scorn and hate, which at last burst forth in a parox- 
ysm of invective, afterwards in floods of tears, which apparently, if anything 
could, relieved her. She came close to me, and seized me by the arm, and 
with clenched teeth and deadly frown pointed to the bodies—to her daugh- 
ters—to her yet splendid house, and to herself; then stepped back a pace, 
and with firmly-closed hands, and in a hoarse and husky voice, I could see 
by her gestures spoke of her misery—of her hate, and, I doubt not, of re- 
venge. It was a scene that one could not bear long; consolation was use- 
less; expostulations from me vain. I attempted by signs to explain, offered 
her my services, but was spurned. I endeavoured to make her comprehend 
that, however great her present misery, it might be in her unprotected state 
a hundred-fold increased; that if she would place herself under my guid- 
ance, I would pass her through the city gates in safety into the open country, 
Where, doubtless, she would meet many of the fugitives; but the poor 
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woman would not listen to me; the whole family were by this time in loud 
lamentation; so all that remained for me to do was to prevent the soldiers 
bayoneting the man who, since our entrance, had attempted to escape. 


We hasten from such harrowing details to some pleasant and 


amusing pictures: this of the British as contrasted with the Chinese 
commissioners is laughable : 


We landed on a rickety bamboo pier constructed for our accommodation, 
and were instantly surrounded by a crowd composed of the lowest order, who 
appeared eager to see specimens of the formidable ‘‘ barbarians ;” and the 
sight to men who judge by size and muscle, must have been humiliating to 
their self-love, as we were all of a slight build, and, moreover, had come 
quite unprepared for the show. Linen clean, I hope, but for weeks unac- 
quainted with either iron or mangle; shoes that would have done good 
service on the moors, and coats of modest cut and old acquaintance, with the 
exception of the gallant Secretary’s gaily braided affair (which, by the by, 
was most unhappily contrasted with his nether garments.) Two of the party, 
if not all four, were under thirty,—an age in a Chinaman’s eyes undeserving 
of respect. 

We were received at the entrance of the spacious court of the temple by 
a bevy of mandarins, from the blue to the brass button. Different from us, 
they rustled in embroidered silks and flowered muslin of a design and beauty 
of texture worthy even to deck the fairest of ourdames. They marshalled 
us with many obsequious bows, and really much graceful courtesy, into the 
great hall of audience, where Mr. Secretary “‘ Whang” and the Tartar Gen- 
eral “Chin” were standing to receive us. 


We should state that Capt. Loch was immediately connected with 
Parker, Gough, and Pottinger, and had a personal opportunity of ob- 
serving the Chinese in the business of negotiation; a number of the 
chief incidents described belonging to the history of the Treaty of 
Nanking. The following notices and sketches of three principal 
Celestial negotiators will be read with a smiling countenance; even 
although a sigh may escape for poor Elipoo, the Englishman’s friend, 


and a main pacificator at the treaty, it is understood, whose career 
ended t’other day : 


Ilis age may be between sixty and seventy: he is a stout, hale, good- 
humoured-looking old gentleman, with a firm step, and upright carriage. 
At first we were prejudiced against his intellectual endowments, but when 
business commenced, he threw off his apparent dulness, and became all ani- 
mation, and evinced considerable shrewdness and observation. 

He wore a dark silk dress without embroidery, girded by a yellow belt, 
the indication of his high birth, and a summer cap with a red opaque ball 
and peacock’s feather. 

He was vested with the rank of Jmperial Commissioner, with plenary 
powers :—Kin-chai-peen e ping sze ta chin—literally, ‘ imperially appointed, 
convenient, proper to act business, great minister. 

if Ke-ying deserves the lasting gratitude of his country, poor old Elipoo 
has an equal right to ours, as the preserver of the lives of Major Anstruther 
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and others of our countrymen, at the risk of his own popularity, besides his 
unvarying kindness and care for all the prisoners who fell into his hands, 
which humanity eventually excited the suspicions of his master, who in 
consequence deprived him of the government of the province of Tseen-ko. 


Elipoo is a Tartar of the Imperial clan Hong-tai-tze, literally ‘ red girdle,” 
a mandarin of the first rank and button, Taon-yih-ping-tang-tai, entitled to 
wear the peacock’s feather Nwa-ling, a lieutenant-general of Chapoo, pre- 
viously a viceroy, Tseen-ko-tuh-foo-tang—member of the privy council, 
Nuy-ko-chung-tang. 

New-king is a man who from his youth upwards has been devoted to self- 
indulgence: at one period to such an extent of extravagance did his habits 
carry him, that his emoluments and large fortune were completely absorbed, 
and he was, it is said, reduced to a state of beggary. . . . He now is 
president of the board of war, Ning-foo-shang-shoo; viceroy of the pro- 
vinces of Keang-nan and Keang-see, Leang-keang-toung-tuh-foo-tang ; 
and was beaten by us while in command of the Imperial troops at Woo- 
sung; from the field of which really well fought battle he affirms he was 
borne away in the arms of his faithful attendants in spite of his earnest 
remonstrances. 

He is certainly the least intellectual looking of the three, has an elongated 
face with swollen lower eye-lids, colourless, unfirm flesh, and hanging cheeks 
—his whole appearance strongly indicative of his mode of life. He wore 
the same dress and button as the other two, with the exception of the red 
and yellow girdles. 


The Captain’s first sight of Hong Kong, and his account of its 
hot-bed growth will gratify John Bull, and perhaps invite sundry of 
Albion’s sons. The spot bids fair to offer a spectacle that will rival 
the wondrous upstartings that occur in brother Jonathan’s land. 


We anchored in the midst of men-of-war and transports, in a part where, 
a few short months before, ships were scarcely ever seen. Along the shore, 
and scattered over the breast of mountains rising to the height of 1,500 feet, 
were wharfs and extensive stores, forts and magazines, streets of huts and 
commodious houses, a bazaar and a market place, besides some comfortable 
bungelows and handsome country-houses, belonging to the public functio- 
naries, built at considerable elevations, to command fresh air and a fine view. 
Ten months before, when Sir Henry Pottinger first landed, he lived in a 
pitched tent ! 

Then three small villages contained the entire population, amounting to 
about 4,000; now there are upwards of 12,000 souls in our new town alone, 
and the great difficulty is, to restrain the rapid increase in proportion to the 
gradual advancement of the colony. As much as 6,000/. has been already 
received during the last year from the sale and lease of lands, and hundreds 
of desirable lots are marked out, which will be eagerly purchased at a high 


price when people become fully aware that government will guarantee its 
powerful protection. 


| 
| 
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Art. XV. 


1. The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. Second Series. 


By R. R. Mappen, M. D. 2 vols. Madden. 


2. The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated. The Literary 
Depariment by M. P. Wits, Esq. Virtue. 


Series the second of this work appears at a moment when the 
volumes are sure to command unusual attention, were it merely be- 
cause of the comparisons that will be instituted between the circum- 
stances of the civil war which is the subject of Dr. Madden’s book, 
and those which at this very moment are arresting the thoughts of 
all men with regard to the condition and prospects of Ireland. But 
independently of the accidental interest alluded to, these volumes 
would at any period have been welcomed by a host of readers; being, 
in respect of painstaking, candour, and ability, quite adequate to 
the Lives and Times of the United Irishmen—strangely wild and 
patriotic as these were; and therefore it could not require anything 
of a fortuitous nature to hearten Dr. Madden to his task, or an 
foresight of a mighty commotion in the summer of 1843, to induce 
him to prepare a publication that will be of permanent value, and 
become a standard authority relative to Ireland's history as developed 
in 1798. : 

The story of the United Irishmen is one that, viewed as a revolt, 
without regard to the very peculiar circumstances of the sister isle, 
abounds with lessons to governments; but when taken in immediate 
connexion with the entire fortunes of that island, and the feelings of 
the great mass of the people,—with what had long preceded the out- 
break, as well as with what has been illustrated by the nation down 
to the hour at which we write, the book must be admitted to abound 
with facts that need only to be fairly stated, in order to enable every 
reflecting and tolerably informed person to arrive at truths, maxims, 
and sentiments of intense interest, incalculable importance, and 
plain practical applicability. 

Nothing is more common than to hear people use suchphrases as, 
the English misgovernment of Ireland,—the Protestant ascendancy 
of the few over the Catholicism of the many,—Orange tyranny, 
—the mal-administration of the law by a faction small in number,— 
and such like terms, whenever the sister kingdom is the topic. For 
a long stretch of years no doubt language and assertion of the kind 
mentioned has been so fully warranted, that one could run no risk of 
meeting with contradiction, however often it might be reiterated. 
But still it would be well did every man who volunteers his opinion, 
or is desirous of having at hand a reason for the faith that is within 
him relative to the political history of Ireland, make himself ac- 
quainted with its epochs and its fortunes, or rather misfortunes, since 
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the period that a handful of Normans set foot upon its soil, after 
leaving the coasts of England, and made good their hold; and then 
there would accompany the utterance of the generalities we have 
quoted such a strong and ardent conviction of wrong-doing, and 
such an earnestness to see justice and equal dealing accorded with a 
graceful cordiality, that ere long England would be constrained to 
rid herself of the foulest brand that has ever touched her honour. 
Then too, we believe, the distracted people of the green isle would 
speedily begin to set themselves to the cultivation of amity with this 
country, of the arts of prefitable industry at home, and give out the 
eratifying evidence that they'were susceptible of that civilization 
which has never yet been exhibited by them, and never can, while 
the existing elements of discord and discontent continue to have 
life. 

The elements of distraction referred to, the failure or inefficacy 
of all the attempts that have been made by the British government 
and by British legistation to pacify Ireland, with the thousands of 
animosities that have sprung up, and of violences that have been - 
enacted in the country, require no very lengthened inquiry in order 
to understand their nature, provided that inquiry be prosecuted 
honestly and without outrageous bigotry. We may indeed safely 
say that a glance at the leading matters and points of view contained 
in Dr. Madden’s work alone will guide toa comprehension of such 
monstrous anomalies, that though reducible to a few in number, if 
distinctness be sought for and observed, yet that these few are so 
rife with mischief, so fertile of faction, conflict, and revenge, as to 
have given birth to legions of evils and an almost inextricable com- 
plexity of wrongs; so that the wonder is not less, how our states- 
men should have so long clung toa policy that produced such local 
injuries and misery, and war so perilous to the empire, than that 
Ireland should have made the progress that she has really achieved 
amid the wild distraction. 

A perusal of the present work cannot be supposed to carry the 
reader fully through the period of Elizabeth, when a Protestant 
priesthood was forced upon the Irish people,—nor that of Cromwell, 
When Presbyterianism took a firm footing,—nor that of the Revolu- 
tion, with its invasion, conquest, and forfeitures,—nor that of Anne, 
with its penal statutes, its completed supremacy, its viceroy and 
parliament, when every thing came to be done according to Protest- 
ant feeling and English form. 

The case of Ireland presents a variety of other epochs, that need 
to be looked into, such as that when the Irish Parliament endeavoured 
to become independent, and so declared itself. A vast deal of politi- 
cal intrigue and corruption attended this movement, which was 
thereby in a great measure turned to an English account. Again, 
agrarian grievances were a frequent source of outrage and outbreak- 
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ing; and these revolts were set down by the ascendancy party to 
political and popish motives, and consequently made a handle of, just 
in the way that best might serve the purpose of the powerful. Nor 
was there anything but what was to be looked for either in the con- 
duct of the landholders, or that of the tenants. Our author has 
forcibly pointed out what must, according to the nature of things 
and of the human mind, be the result when the people of a country 
are so divided, as those of the sister island have been, and when 
authority is placed only in the hands of a section. Inthe same pas- 
sage he also proclaims a well established truth that has solemnity in 
it and foreboding. We must quote‘him : 


Let us not be accused of libelling the Protestants of Ireland; every as- 
cendancy, wherever and however established, must, of necessity, exhibit 
the came course of evil action, whether the distinction of class be founded on 
creed, race, or colour. The Turks and the Greeks, the Normans and the 
Saxons, the Franks and the Gauls, the Moors and the Goths, the whites and 
the black of the United States of America,—are, or were, ascendancies of 
essentially the same nature as that which existed among the Protestants and 
Catholics of Ireland; they all exhibited equally strong proof that in such a 
state of things the demoralization of the dominant class is equally extensive 
with the degradation of the oppressed ; they have shown that unjust superi- 
ority is always attended by that feeling of insecurity which generates savage 
cruelty and barbarous contempt for the restraints of Divine and human law ; 
and they all point to a period when the ascendancy must sink under the 
weight of its own iniquities, unless its fall be averted by timely concessions. 
Ever since the day that the Egyptian Pharaoh established an ascendancy 
over the Hebrews, a law of nature has begun to ensure the final deliverance 
of the servile class—‘* The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied 
and grew.’ ‘The masters do not keep up their numbers; the serfs increase 
with a rapidity which it is impossible to check. In spite of penal laws, and 
bribes, and all species of honourable and dishonourable legislative contri- 
vances, the Catholics of Ireland have increased in a far more rapid ratio than 
the Protestants; and had these laws continued, the latter must have been 
reduced to a minority so inconsiderable, that the reins of government must 
have fallen out of their hands, from sheer -inability to retain them any 
longer. But though this system was iniquitous in its principle, destructive 
in its operations, and most ruinous to the very party it was designed to 
serve, yet all history, and all experience show us that men will cling to the 
banner of ascendancy, so long as any of its rags can be held together; and 
even when they fall to pieces from their own rottenness, multitudes of bigots 


and blockheads will be found offering an idolatrous veneration to the naked 
staff. 


Could it be expected that a sensitive and inflammable peasantry 
would uniformly submit to oppression and an unequal distribution 
of law, right, and property, without rash efforts to obtain redress, or 
if they failed in this, to be revenged? They had not the means and 
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opportunity, and indeed they appear to want the qualities requisite 
for deliberated and extended combination. The Scottish Covenanters 
were the common people, the small farmers, and the sturdy labourers 
of the Lowlands; and they worked out their independence, as a 
Presbyterian body, if not altogether unaided by the great and the 
influential, yet mainly by the stern principles they held, and the 
steady attitude they took, so as to awe and to win. ‘Theirs was a 
passive endurance rather than a devastating outbreak. No hostile 
landlord lived in fear of them for life or limb, for cattle or house; 
even the persecuting lord dreaded not a midnight visit or any mur- 
derous association. The Irish peasant has a different way with him 
in his desperate circumstances; at the same time that the oppressions 
he encounters are far more numerous and exasperating than the 
Scotchman has any conception of. 

The following is Dr. Madden’s account of those grievances :— 


The various outbreaks of popular discontent which took place between 
1760 and 1790, and got the names of insurrections and Popish rebellions, 
can only be regarded as agrarian outrages, the result of oppressive mea- 
sures taken for the collection of exorbitant rents, the exaction of tithes, 
and the conversion of the small holdings of the peasantry into pastures. 
The destitution attendant on those measures, and especially the latter 
practice, ina country where the unfortunate people turned adrift had no 
manufacturing districts to fly to for the means of support, drove the 
persons thus beggared, and deprived of house and home, to those of violence 
and desperation which usually follow in the footsteps of distress and igno- 
rance. The same interests which reduced the people to misery, were exerted 
in representing their condition as the result of their own turbulent and law- 
less proceedings, and the conduct of any of the gentry of their own persua- 
sion who sympathized with their sufferings, or dared to attempt to redress 
their wrongs, as influenced by seditious and disaffected motives. Wherever 
agrarianjoutrages were committed, and their causes were inquired into by such 
persons, the landlords and the tithe-owners never failed to raise a clamour 
against their character for loyalty ; and even the writers of the day,- who 
ventured to espouse the cause of the parties who had the courage and hu- 
manity to interfere in behalf of the unfortunate people, represented their 
advocates as well-meaning ‘‘ but giddy and officious men.” 


Many of the wrongs and the misunderstandings which so irritate 
and distract the people of Ireland, cannot be fully appreciated in other 
parts of the empire without a deep acquaintance with the anomalies 
of feeling, condition, and government as witnessed in that country. 
Again, and with regard to the virtual, but tacit, construction put upon 
terms, laws, and overt acts in the sister kingdom, it is necessary to 
consult our author, or some one whose discrimination and oppor- 
tunities for acquiring knowledge are equally ample. In one place he 
thus distinguisheth ; ‘‘ in England we all know that treason means 
‘conspiring and intending the death of the king,’ &c., but in Ireland 
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it means, and is by a party still understood so, ‘conspiring and 
intending the overthrow of the English interest and the Protestant 
ascendancy.” Such was the ascendancy construction assuredly during 
the times of the United Irishmen. But the Union took place, 
brought about to fortify the English interest against any separation 
that might thereafter be threatened, and it would also appear, to 
enable the British Government to rule Ireland at less cost of money 
and trouble than could be done by bribing and swaying the Irish 
Parliament, or indirectly controlling the landlords. 

It has often been asserted that the Union was carried by means of a 
dishonourable compromise between the British Government and the 
ascendancy faction; and that in order to have the seat of legislation 
transferred to London, the inordinate views and the grasping interests 
of that same faction were not to be interfered with. ‘This at least is 
undeniable, the Union has not been productive of the benefits to 
Ireland which it promised, or to anything like an equal distribution 
between its Catholic and Protestant inhabitants ; ; while pauperism, 
wretchedness, discord and heart-burnings have greatly increased. 
Even such measures of relief and reform as have been conceded, 
have been done grudgingly, and with provoking restrictions and limi- 
tations; passed in a shape that is either not workable in the way to 
mect the exigencies of the case, or that are sure to be thwarted when 
practically applied. 

The English interest and the ascendancy of a minority in Ireland 
have been with slight exceptions the great objects of Imperial legis- 
lation and of the British Government, no matter who was in power, 
a Whig ora Tory Ministry. To be sure the late government set 
its face against ascendancy in the administrationof justice, and dis- 
posed of its patronage in popular directions. But this was their one 
singularity and merit in Ireland, and but of a superficial nature. 
They dealt not with the radical ills of the nation, and therefore could 
not do more than for a season to avert the eyes of the Irish people, 
so apt to be quickly pleased as well as suddenly irritated, from the 
political and social maladies that are so deeply imbedded in a system 
of such aged growth. The effect of the superficial improvement 
however was completely to tranquillize the nation. What then is it 
that has almost instantaneously thrown the country into a ferment of 
Repeal, and that is hourly adding to the tumult? Part of the 
answer must be that the present administration has by its legal and 
clerical promotions gone contrariwise to the popular course of the 
Melbourne cabinet; while nothing has been, nor is promised to be 
done, in order to reach those radical evils which the late government 
left undone. Hitherto, at least, the Arms Bill seems to constitute 
the whole sum and substance of the Irish legislation for the Session. 
True, the language of conciliation has been used, and the principle 
of coercion is abandoned as an exploded thing; but where is the 
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p sitive deed or the positive intimation, that the one way of uphold- 
ing the Union is to rest it on the affections of the people? Surely 
such an intimation will not be found in the bare declaration of the 
Premier, that he saw no means of continuing to maintain the country 
in the great position which she held, and to preserve the power and 
influence which she possessed, but in the firm maintenance of the 
Union. Surely the mere despatching of troops upon troops, and all 
the appliances for physical suppression, will not gain affection, or in- 
spire hope. ‘The vast Irish majority will and do declare that they 
remember the disposition of Toryism of old, nay that they can have 
no very cordial confidence in the good will and liberality of the min- 
ister who granted the Emancipation Act on compulsion, when 
[reland was on the brink of rebellion, and when he had some mis- 
givings with regard to the fidelity of some of the troops. 

Was Sir Robert Peel (meaning his party as a body) a hearty sup- 
porter or strenuous opponent when the Whigs on any occasion strove 
to carry out the policy and principle of the Emancipation Act ? 
What said he relative to the reform of the Irish Church, or of the 
close corporations in Ireland? But it is foreign to our journal to 
take any decided political part, and therefore we do not further pur- 
sue these questionings, which might be extended to a number of 
well-remembered and significant tokens of sentiment towards the 
people and rights of the Irish majority. Our only purpose by 
travelling ¢ alittle beyond our usual line, is to lend, however slight it may 
be, some support to the long established maxim, that it is “better to 
rule by justice aud equal dealings than by ascendancies, by affection 
than by fear. We believe that it is not now too late to deal with the 
repeal movement; and that the mere exhibition of a hearty wish, a 
willingness to grapple with the-evils of Ireland which lie below the 
surface, or which have never hitherto been touched by reform but to 
vitiate, would arrest the storm that rages. Every person should 
therefore throw the weight of his voice into the scale of peace, of 
concord. and union. Let but Dr. Madden’s s pages be read, the era 
of the United Irishmen be studied, and then an actual attempt at 
the severance of the two islands will be seen to involve terrific con- 
sequences. ‘The author has with proper judgment refrained from 
comparing very closely the aspect of the passing scenes and of the 
present hour with those which he is particularly called upon to trace 
and to describe ; but he has contrived to plant his readers upon 
those pinnacles for observation, and so to arrange his lights that each 
man may conduct a survey and a contrasting process for himself of 
the most impressive and instructive character. 

The prominewce which the emenald isle is offering, renders it un- 
necessary to speak about the process of clubbing publications to- 
gether which have any thing like a common name or interest to unite 
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them therewith. “The Scenery.and Antiquities of Ireland Illus- 
trated,” independently of its pictorial merits, gives in its letter- 
press so much that is characteristic, beautiful, and attractive, that 
we should at any time be induced to draw upon its paragraphs, sup- 
posing the work to appear in a finished form. Frequently have we 
mentioned its part and parcel contributions to the boudoir table and 
rary shelves in general terms of high laudation; but the splendid 
work deserves, at one period or another, a more decided recommen- 
dation, viz. that which its own plates and paragraphs supply. Hav- 
ing been engaged rather gravely and gloomily on the subject in the 
preceding pages, it may ‘not be amiss to follow up our Hibernian 
notices for this month with specimens of the delightful and enticing, 
in regard to the scenery and antiquities, the traditions and archives 

of the land, not merely because of the interest attaching to the West- 
ern subject, but the singularly attractive features of Mr. Willis’s 

pencillings. We steer at once towards the Cove, and thus find,— 


Although several splendid views may be obtained of the Harbour and River 
of Cork from different points on the land: the tourist who wishes to behold 
them in perfection will step on board a boat, or one of the steamers which 
ply daily between Cork and Cove, as this course gives a perfect command of 
the picturesque scenery on both sides of the river, with infinitely superior 
effect. Arthur Young, an intelligent traveller, who visited Cork at a time 
when the shores of the river had received little improvement from the hand 
of art, remarks, ‘that the country on the harbour he thought to be pre- 
ferable in many respects to anything he had seen in Ireland.” Inglis yields 
to the scenery the full tribute of his admiration. And Milner speaking of 
it, says, ** that neither the Severn at Chepstow, nor the sea at Southampton, 
are to be compared to it.” Another writer adds, that “no part of the 
scenery is barren or uinteresting; a perpetual variety is presented along 
the whole course. The eye, whilst lingering over some happy picture, is 
continually attracted by some new succession, possessing all the charms of 
the most romantic landscape.” 

Leaving the quay at Cove, we pass the islands of Spike and Hawlbow- 
line; the former is the larger and more important. It faces the entrance 
of the harbour, and acts as a breakwater, to shelter it from the violence of 
the southerly winds and the strong flood-tides. It is also happily situated 
for the defence of the harbour, and has been strongly fortified for that pur- 
pose. ‘This island is at present garrisoned by asmall military force. 

Hawl>owline is asmall, rocky islet to the west of Spike, which affords the 
same protection to the vessels in the harbour from the strong ebb-tides that 
Spike island does from the flood. At the commencement of the French war, 
government erected on Hawlbowline immense naval and ordnance stores, 
warchouses, and a barrack, which, in these “ piping times of peace,” are 
perfectly uscless. 

The southern shore of the great bason now extends to our left-hand, from 
the harbour’s mouth to the village of Monkstown. The scenery here is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful: demesnes rich in cultivated lawns, woods, and green 
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pastures, stretching down to the water-side, arrest and charm the eye ; while 
the broad expanse of the harbour, encircled by undulating hills, assumes all 
the feautures of a broad lake, and completes the noble picture. 

Monkstown is a pleasant little village, delightfully situated in the opening 
of a lovely glen. Some modern cottages, builtin the Swiss style, and a 
church of light and graceful proportions, on the slope above the town, give 
a highly picturesque appearance to the place when viewed from the river. 
The ancient castle of Monkstown— 


‘Bosomed deep in tufted trees’’ 


stands in a commanding situation on the overhanging hill. It is a plain, 
square structure, and was founded by an ancestor of the Jephson family, in 
the reign of James I. A popular tradition exists in this neighbourhood, 
that the castle was built for twopence. It is explained in the following way. 
Anastasia, the wife of Sir John Jephson, during the absence of her husband, 
who was serving in the army of Phillip of Spain, resolved to surprise him 
on lis return by building a stately castle, without diminishing his funds. To 
accomplish this, she compelled her tenants and workmen to purchase milk, 
vegetables, and other provisions, which were formerly given to them gratui- 
tously by the former possessors of the estates: and, by this traffic, she rea- 
lised a sum of money which enabled her to build the castle, and left her, on 
reckoning up the expense, a loser of only two-pence. ‘The shore from 
Monkstown to passage is extremely beautiful. Rock Lodge, the residence 
of Mr. Galwey, midway between the places, occupies one of the most pic- 
turesque situations on the river; viewed from thence, the wooded hill, rising 
precipitously from the water, has a noble appearance : a white walled bathing- 
lodge, a rustic bridge, thrown across the deep channel of a brawling stream, 
a tea-house, and a mimic fortification, placed in different conspicuous parts 
of the wood, give a peculiar pleasing effect to the landscape: but the most 
remarkable feature of this ‘‘ romantic” spot are those immense masses of rock 
which nature has piled up from the water’s edge, with such apparent 
regularity as to present, when viewed in profile, a striking resemblance 
to a succession of huge steps, from whence they have received the name of 
“The Giant’s Stairs.” Tere, too, tradition las been busy; and the tales 
of the peasantry assign to a powerful giant, called Mahoon, the construction 
of these stupendous steps: they implicitly believe that he resides in a cave 
beneath the cliff, and they gravely relate the adventures of persons who 
have had the hardihood to enter his subterranean abode. Carrick Mahon, 
the seat of Mr. O’Grady, next attracts our attention: the house, though an 
unpretending building, forms, from its elevated situation, a pretty and re- 
markable object, from the river. The improvements around it, I have learnt, 
are entirely owing to the taste of the present possessor ; and the luxuriant 
trees and shrubs that now clothe the rich slopes to the water’s edge, are the 
immediate successors of the unprofitable heath and ragged furze, which a 
few years since were the sole possessors of the uncultivated soil. 


The town of Passage now meets the eye, between which and Cork 
a constant intercourse is kept up by boats of the best description, 
affording scope for the taste for aquatic amusements which dis- 
tinguishes the inhabitants of Cork. 
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Although a passion for music is one of the striking characteristics of the 
lrish people, in no part of the country is the taste for this delightful accom- 
plishment more generally cultivated than in this city. Music almost inva- 
riably forms a portion of their entertainments at home ; and in their excur- 
sions on the river, it is rare, indeed, to find a party without vocal and 
instrumental performers amongst them. Nothing can be more delightful 
than to stand on the Glanmire shore on a calm summer’s evening, when the 
last breath of the dying breeze, and the last motion of the flood-tide are 
rippling the little waves on the strand; and listen to the voices of the 
singers from the pleasure-boats gliding along the placid river, at greater or 
lesser distances. Sometimes, like the Venetian gondolas, the musicians in 
one boat join in concert with those in another; and, as their voices are gen- 
erally harmonious and their taste correct, the effect of the melody is 
perfectly delicious, almost realizing Moore’s fanciful simile, of those sweet 
sounds that come 


————“ Like the stealing 
Of summer wind through some wreathed shell.”’ 


An extensive view of the river and the surrounding country may be 
obtained from the telegraph-station, which is situated on the summit of the 
steep hill that overhangs Passage :—the ascent to it is rather difficult, but 
the toil of the walk is amply compensated by the delightful prospect which 
it presents. Hill and dale, wood and water, noble mansions and lowly 
cottages, green fields and rugged rocks; the deep blue sea, stretching far 
away to the southward in immeasurable expanse; the silvery Lee beneath 
our feet, winding placidly between its picturesque banks ;—beautiful islands, 
bays, and Jheadlands, momentarily arrest our attention, and appear to com- 
pete for the tribute of our admiration. Such are generally the impressions 
that a spectator receives when the varied and imposing picture from this 
spot first meets his eye. 

On the nothern point of the Great Island, facing Passage, Merino, the 
residence of T. French, Esq., is beautifully situated close to the shore, and 
is surrounded by lofty trees, which grow down to the water-side. Doubling 
the point, you enter the little bay of Foaty. The water being shallow here, 
the ebb-tide leaves a great extent of muddy shore exposed, which materially 
disfigures the beauty of the scene; but, visited at high-water, the view of 
the bay and the adjacent scenery is really delightful. On the right, the 
woody point of Merino bends gracefully inward, as if wooing the truant 
waters to its fond embrace. On the left-hand, the fruitful fields of the 
Little Island and the handsome mansion of Captain Roche rise to view: 
further inward, on a Jow, sandy point, which at high tides becomes perfectly 
isolated, stands one of the Martello Towers, which the government engi- 
neers, during the late war, caused to be erected, at an enormous expense to 
the nation, along the coasts of the British islands, apparently asa means of 
defence, but in reality of no manner of use, except to serve as monuments 
of the folly of the men who projected them ; and, like the Round Towers of 
Ireland, at some future day to puzzle posterity with vain conjectures as to 
their original use. At the upper end of the bay, in the demesne of Foaty, 
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a handsome castellated structure, built by J. S. Barry, Esq., forms a very 
striking feature in the landscape. It is designed as a pleasure-house for the 
accommodation of that gentleman and his friends in their aquatic excur- 
sions. Several long guns are planted in battery round the castle near the 
water, and others of smaller size frown threateningly from the battlements 
of the castle; but in justice to these peaceful days, when a man’s house 
need not be turned into a domestic fortress, I may remark, that the greater 
number of these formidable pieces of ordnance are perfectly inoffensive, being 
what sailors call “‘ Quakers.” 


The illustrator takes a coasting course, and, among other points, 
touches at Bag-en-bon Head, a small promontory, celebrated as the 
spot where Robert Fitzstephen landed,—* the first of all English- 
men, after the conquest, that entered Ireland,” as Hollingshed 
hath it. The following day Maurice de Pendergast, a Welsh 
ventleman, landed at the same place with a small reinforcement, 
but well disciplined; and such was the original scheme of an invasion, 
which in the event proved of so great importance. 


“At the head of Bag-on-bon 
Ireland was lost and won.” 


We now set sail towards Galway Bay; upon quitting which 
through the northern passage, you meet with, Mr. Willis says, coast- 
scenery which has no equal in grandeur and sublimity. The land 
which here stretches along, is the wild and romantic chain known 
as Connemara and Joyce's country, a most interesting district, if 
regard be merely had to the aspect of the land ; but still more so if 
the irregular indentations of the sea be considered, which run far 
into the country, forming deep harbours, where the navies of Great 
Britain might lie at anchor; yet so completely unknown and un- 
frequented, that scarcely a sail, save those of the poor fishermen’s 
boats, is ever to be seen on their undisturbed broad waters. Some 
idea may be formed of the extraordinary facilities which this seques- 
tered region offers for trade and commerce, seeing that no part of it 
is more than four miles distant from existing navigation. The dis- 
trict, with its islands, is said to possess no less than four hundred 
miles of sea-shore. Descriptive of, and in connexion with, one of 
the harbours, we have the following particulars ;— 


Birterbuy Bay is also of considerable extent ; the beautiful little river of 
Ballinahinch falls into the bay at its upper extremity. This river has its 
rise in BaALLInAnINcH Lake, at about four miles distance from the sea- 
shore. On the banks of this lovely and secluded sheet of water stands 
Ballinahinch House, the residence of Thomas Martin, Lisq., the proprietor 
of the greater part of this wild district. The mansion is a plain building, 
but the situation it occupies is surpassingly beautiful, overlooking the lake 
that sleeps in calm repose at the foot of the impending sides of Lettery and 
Bengower, which here form the front of the magnificent group of conical 
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mountains, callled the Twelve Pins of Binabola. From the bridge which 
crosses the river near the house, a fine view may be obtained of the lake and 
the ruins of the old castle, standingon a small island in the lake, and 
forming a picturesque object in the landscape. This castle, it is said, was 
built by the powerful sept of O’Flaherty, once the possessors of vast estates 
in the western parts of the county. Their frequent acts of oppression and 
lawless violence towards their weaker neighbours, obtained for them the 
appellation of ‘‘ The bloody O’Flahertys,” and so great was the terror with 
which their fierce aggressions inspired the peaceful inhabitants of Galway, 
that the west gate of the town, (that on the side nearest to their troublesome 


visitors ) bore, until the gate was taken down, the following inscription : 


Goop Lorp DELIVER vs!” 





‘* FrRoM THE FEROCIOUS O’FLAHERTYS 


The peasantry, who here and ift every part of Ireland shudder at the de- 
secration of any person or place devoted to the service of their religion, 
ascribe the downfall of this turbulent family to the alleged fact, that the 
chief of the O’Flahertys, who built the Castie of Ballinahinch, pulled down 
the convent of Timbola on the mainland in order to obtain materials for his 
work, and that he compelled the friars to carry the stones on their backs to 
the shore of the lake, where they were placed in boats and conveyed to the 
island. The spot where the fathers are said to have deposed their burthens, 
has from this circumstance obtained a name in Irish, of which the English 
signification is, ** The Friar’s bend or stoop,” referring to the attitude of a 
man carrying a heavy load. 


Connemara, we learn, means ‘‘ Bays of the Sea.” Indeed, the 
district, and Sites nia as an island, may be characterised as the 


** Nurse of full streams, and lifter up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains, that o’er look the cloud.” 


Let the reader’s eyes be the judges, observes Mr. Willis, “and I 
fear not they will agree with me in saying, that no island in the 
world presents such an outline of coast for | beauty or for utility—for 
all that the eye of the painter or the soul of the poet could desire— 
all that the hand of power, or the grasp of mercantile avarice could 
count. Australia, the largest island in the ‘orld, or more properly 
a fifth continent, does not contain so nx any practicable harbours 
throughout the whole extent of its vast circumference, as that por- 
tion of the Irish coast which lics between Wexford and Connemara. 


** Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ;_ the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quictness between ; 

The venerable woods ;—rivers that move 

In majesty; and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadows green, and poured round all 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste. 


But we are off to the fruitful plains of Leinster, furnishing 
another feature and phasis in a land for which God has done so much 
and man so little. We halt at Ballinasloe :— 
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Ballinasloe is a neat and thriving town, watered by the river Suck, one of 
the tributaries of that monarch of Irish rivers—the Shannon, which it joins 
about six miles eastward of this place. ‘The plantations of the Earl of 
Clancarty, adjoining the town, have been laid out with great taste, but the 
general appearance of the country is bald and uninteresting ; the great ex- 
tent of bog and lowlands which lie on the Galway side of the town, and in 
the direction of the Shannon, being altogether opposed to the picturesque 
in landscape scenery. The trade, however, of this town is considerable ; in 
the streets and shops I was struck with the air of business and an appear- 
ance of prosperous industry which I had not observed since I left Cork. 
The extension of the Grand Canal to Ballinasloe has considerably increased 
its intercourse with the fertile counties through which the Shannon flows, 
and it may be now considered as the centre of the inland trade and com- 
merce of Ireland. This town has been long celebrated for its two great 
fairs, held in May and October, the first for the sale of wool, the second 
and principal for horses, black cattle, and sheep; as many as ninety thou- 
sand of the latter animals being frequently brought to it from the surround- 
ing districts. During the week which the fair lasts, the town is literally 
overflowed with people from every part of Ireland, and to a stranger, de- 
sirous of studying the characteristics of the inhabitants of the different pro- 
vinces no better or more favourable opportunity could possibly present itself. 
There he will see drawn together as to a common centre, the long-visaged 
and dark-eyed people of the west, slender in form, but agile and hardy as 
mountain-deer. In contrast with them, he may remark the stalwart men of 
Tipperary and of the eastern portion of Limerick, distinguishable by their 
great stature, bv a certain reckless daring in their looks, and a freedom in 
their gait,—marking them as the finest and most turbulent peasantry in the 
kingdom. Let him néxt observe the groups of grey frieze-coated men, of 
middle height but well knit frames, from the adjoining counties in Leinster, 
whose broad faces, blue eyes, and light hair, show the admixture of the 
Danish and British blood with the primitive stock :—and, lastly, when he 
sees a stout-built, well-dressed peasant, quiet in his demeanour, and with a 
countenance indicative of more shrewdness than humour, and more cool re~ 
solution than eager courage, he may set him down as a dealer from Ulster, 
in whom the peculiarities of our Scottish neighbours are developed in a very 
remarkable degree. 

In short, every class and description of people are to be met with at Bal- 
linasloe fair. Obsequious shopkeepers from Dublin, with “‘a large assort- 
ment of the most fashionable articles,” selected from their unsaleable stock ; 
Mayo Jockies, who offer to sell you, ‘‘ the best bit of blood that ever crossed 
a country,” leaving it to the buyer’s judgment to discover that the animal 
is broken down, spavined, and blind of one eye. Sheep-farmers from Gal- 
Way and Roscommon, cattle-graziers from the banks of the Shannon ;_ horse- 
dealers from Kildare ; gamblers, showmen, and quacks from every place; 
forming altogether as miscellaneous an assemblage as can be well imagined ; 
all and each in pursuit of gain—-that great object for which men toil and strive 
from the cradle to the grave. 


Mr. Willis conneets a melancholy story with this neighbourhoed : 
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It was about the middle of June, some twelve years since, | was returning 
to Athlone, after a long summer day’s stroll through the country ; the even- 
ing was delightfully fine, and even in those unromantic plains, the face of 
nature wore an attractive smile,—when I was struck by the superior air of 
comfort which distinguished a road-side cottage, around which a thick edge 
of flowering thorn, and dark green elder bushes grew in wild luxuriance. 
A little garden filled with flowers, and laid out with considerable taste, lay 
between the cottage and the road. Outside the garden-gate, which was 
open, a girl, seemingly about fourteen years of age, was seated on a bank of 
turf weeping bitterly. I could not see her features, but I could hear her 
convulsive sobs and low moans, as with her elbows resting on her knees, and 
her face hidden between her hands, she rocked her body to and fro with an 
incessant and regular motion. I approached the young mourner, and en- 
deavoured to draw from her the cause of her affliction. At the sound of my 
voice she looked up, and showed a countenance ghastly pale and bathed in 
tears. I repeated my question, but the poignancy of her sorrow seemed to 
have obliterated all her faculties, for she shook her head, and with a look 
of unutterable anguish resumed her position without replying to me. At 
that moment the mournful wail of the Caoine, or Song of Lamentation, 
burst from the cottage. I then knew that the hand of the Angel of Death 
had fallen upon that household, and without further inquiry I walked towards 
the cabin-door, which on these sad occasions is open to all comers. On 
entering I perceived a crowd of people, sitting on wooden forms, ranged 
along the walls, or grouped around small deal tables, disposed, without any 
regard to regularity, through the ‘apartment, which was dimly lighted by a 
few small candles stuck into raw potatoes, that had been ingeniously con- 
trived to supply the place of candlesticks. At the further end of the room, 
on a platform constructed of afew loose boards supported on chairs,—the 
corpse, that ofa middle-aged man of strongly-marked features, was laid, 
decently covered with a snow-white linen sheet. Another similar cloth 
hung like a curtain at the head of the corpse, to which were attached flowers 
and evergreens, which were also scattered about the bier, and a small crucifix 
with a little reservior at its foot containing holy water, was suspended from 
the curtain directly over the head of the dead man. Twelve candles were 
burning on either side of the bier, and on the breast of the corpse was laid a 
plate containing salt. Upon atable close by, a quantity of snuffand tobacco, 
and a formidable array of pipes were spread for the accommodation of the 
numerous visitors, who were regaling themselves with the contents of several 
large jugs, that, as often as they were emptied, which was pretty frequently, 
were replenished from a punch manufactory, carried on in an adjoining 
apartment under the superintendence of some elderly friend or relative of 
he family. The sounds of sorrow which I had heard, proceeded from an 
old woman, one of a group seated around the bier,—who poured out in the 
[rish tongue an eloquent recital of the good qualities of the deceased in alow, 
wailing chant, which as she proceeded increased in pathos and energy until 
the singer became exhausted, when another of the aged mourners took up 
the wild and mournful song. I instantly recognised in these aged crones 
the professional keeners, who have obtained a reputation for chanting these 
funeral verses, and who wander about the country, subsisting partly on cha- 
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rity, and partly on the rewards they receive on those occasions, where their 
melancholy services are required. Contrasted strongly with the noisy grief 
of the keeners, was the silent but poignant sorrow of a woman who sat at 
the head of the bed, her hands clasped together, and her tearless eyes fixed 
intently on the face of the dead man. Her lips were half apart, as if she 
would have given utterance to the emotions that struggled in her bosom, but 
her tongue refused its office, and a convulsive motion in the muscles of her 
throat was the only sign of life she exhibited. | This was the bereaved wife 
ofthe deceased, who, I learned, had been an industrious and honest peasant, 
renting a small but productive farm at an easy rent. He had married at an 
carly age,—as most of the Irish peasantry do,—and had a family of six 
children, three of whom were now sitting weeping at their mother’s feet, 
though too young to comprehend the full extent of the loss they had sus- 
tained. ‘The girl whose Jamentations had attracted my notice outside the 
cottage was the eldest daughter. Blessed in the love of an affectionate wife 
and children, Walter Kelly (the name of the deceased) led a life of perfect 
happiness, until in an evil hour he was induced to join one of those secret 
societies, which had for their object the redress of certain real or fancied 
social wrongs. The specious arguments of the leaders of these illegal associa- 
tions overcame the scruples of Walter Kelly, and he deluded himself with 
the belief that he was performing a meritorious duty in lending his aid to 
remove the oppression under which his country groaned. In pursuance of 
their wild system of disturbance, large parties scoured the country every 
night, issuing their arbitary edicts to the terrified and peaceable inhabitants, 
demanding arms, and not unfrequently committing acts of personal outrage 
upon individuals who had dared to disobey the mandates of these secret 
legislators. | It was in one of these nocturnal expeditions that Kelly met 
the awful fate that brought death and desolation beneath his roof. He had 
accompanied a body of his lawless associates to the house of a rich farmer, 
who, in consequence of taking some land from which the former tenant had 
been ejected, had drawn upon himself the hostility of the association. The 
object of their vengeance had, however, by some fmeans become aciuainted 
with the intentions of the gang, and upon application to a neighbouring 
magistrate procured a party of police, who were privately stationed in the 
farmer’s house on the night of the expected attack. At midnight the party 
arrived outside the farmer’s door, and with dreadful imprecations ordered 
him to open it. A volley from the police, concealed within, was the answer, 
which wounded two of the party, and killed Walter Kelly on the spot,—a ball 
having passed through his heart. ‘Ihe remainder of the band, confounded 
at this unexpected reception, fled hastily, pursued by the police, who suc- 
ceeded in securing two more of them. On the following day an inquest was 
held on the body of the unfortunate Walter Kelly, and a verdict of ‘ justifi- 


able homicide ” being returned, his remains were restored to his distracted 
Widow and family. 





So much for one of the associations, the offspring of discord and 
? . . , r 
neart-burning, which have so long torn the bosom of Ireland. We 
me to Athlone, and its reminiscences: 

Athlone is the last town in Connaught through which the traveller passes 
on this road; in fact, only a portion of it lies in that province, as it is situ- 
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ated on both sides of the Shannon, which here divides the counties of Ros- 
common and Westmeath: the connecting link between them being the old 
narrow bridge, the approaches to which are through confined and diity lanes, 
in which all the numerous obstructions of an old Irish street appear to have 
been collected. Yet this old bridge—unprepossessing as it looks, with its 
clumsy buttresses and narrow arches frowning over the broad river—should 
not be overlooked by the tourist, for it was the scene of one of the most me- 
morable events connected with the history of Ireland in former days. Here ~ 
it was, in the war of the Revolution, in 1691, that the concentrated forces of 
England, under the command o! ‘Gener ral de Ginkel, effected the passage of 
the “Shannon i in opposition to the Irish garrison commanded by Colonel 
Grace, and their French auxiliaries headed by General St. Ruth. Never 
was a place defended with more obstinate bravery than this important bridge, 
which formed at that time the key to the province of Connaught. One of 
the arches of this bridge was broken down, and though the heavy artillery of 
De Ginkel, posted on the Westmeath side of the river, had battered the old 
castle commanding the bridge on the western side, and reduced the walls and 
defences of the town toa heap of ruins, still he was unable to effect a passage 
over the broken arch. In the repeated attempts made by the British to force 
this resolutely maintained position, numerous instances of intrepidity and 
devoted heroism were exhibited on both sides; the following has, perhaps, 
been seldom equalled in the history of modern warfare. The English had, 
on their side of the broken arch, thrown up a regular breastwork, while the 
defence on the part of the Irish was constructed altogether of earth and 
wattles, which was set fire to by the grenades and other burning missiles of 
the opposing foree. ‘‘ While it was fiercely burning,” says a writer on the 
subject, “the English, concealed by the flame and smoke, succeeded in push- 
ing a large beam across the chasm, and now it was only necessary to place 
boards over the beams, and the river was crossed ; when an Irish sergeant 
and ten men in armour leaped across the burning breastwork, and proceeded 
to tear up the beams and planks. The British were astonished at such 
hardihood, and actually paused in making any opposition, but the next in- 
stant a shower of gr ape-shot and erenades swept these brave menaway, who, 
nevertheless, were instantly succeeded by another party, that, in spite of the 
iron hail-storm, tore up planks and beams, and foiled the enterprise of their 
foes. Ofsthis second party, only two escaped: there is scarcely on recorda 
nobler instance of heroism than this deliberate act of these Lrish soldiers, who 
have died without a name.” There is little doubt that the valour of the 
brave garrison would have foiled all the attempts of the besiegers to gain pos- 
session of the town, had not chance favoured their designs in an extraordin- 
ary manner. The river, which had fallen lower than it had ever been known 
to do before, was discovered by two Danish soldiers to be fordable below the 
bridge ; ay ailing themselves of this fortunate circumstance, a party of- sixty 
chosen soldiers crossed the river at day break, and succeeded in placing 
planks across the chasm in the bridge, over which the ween body of the 
British forces poured into the town. The Jrish, who were taken by surprise, 
made no defence, but fled in the utmost disorder in ev sted direction. The 
French general, St. Ruth, whose confidence in the strength of the town had 
betrayed him into a culpable security had been amusing himself with his 
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officers, dancing and gambling in a house about a mile from the town, of 
which the ruins are stilk pointed out, andlaughed to scorn the first account 
which was brought him of the English having takenthe town. The disas- 
trous intelligence was, however, soon fully confirmed, and this rash but brave 
man, was obliged to make a precipitate retreat into Connaught, where he 
shortly after ended his unfortunate career, being killed at the battle of 
Aughrim. 

This bridge was built in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, by an archi- 
tect named Peter Levis, (who was also’a dignitary of Christ Church, Dublin,) 
under the superintendence of Sir Henry Sidney. All this is recorded in a 
monument, which contains in one of its compartments the figure of a man in 
clerical habit, grasping in his right hand a pistol, or something which has 
been conjectured to represent one. Upon this weapon appears an animal 
resembling a rat in the act of biting the thumb of the man’s hand, 

There is a curious story related of this sculpture :—it is said that the 
fizure of the man represents Peter Levis, at one time a monk in an English 
monastry, who, having adopted the reformed mode of faith, came to Ireland 
and obtained preferment in the Protestantchurch. But the converted monk, 
though fortunate in his worldly ambition, could never enjoy his prosperity ; 
he was tormented night and day by a good Catholic rat, who, indignant at 
his apostacy, haunted him at bed and board. (Fora length of time he bore 
patiently with this annoyance, until one day, descending from the pulpit, 
where he had been preaching, he perceived the filthy animal hidden in the 
sleeve of his gown. Unable longer to master his rage, he drew a pistol from 
his breast, and thought to shoot his persecutor ; but before he could execute 
his intention, the rat sprang at his hand and bit him in the thumb. The 
wound produced mortification, which terminated in the death of the unfortu- 
nate Peter Levis. 


“The Deserted Village.” 


On leaving Athlone I deviated from the direct road, for the purpose of 
making a little pilgrimage to the hamlet of Lissoy, (now called Auburn) 1. - 
mortalized in Goldsmith’s charming poem of “ The Deserted Village.” It 
is distant about seven miles from Athlone, near the shores of Lough Ree, 
which are here more remarkable ‘for quiet pastoral beauty than romantic 
grandeur—a characteristic that pervades all the writings of this delightful 
poet ofnature. Goldsmith first saw the light at Pallice, near Ballymahon, 
afew miles from Lissoy, but he spent many of his youthful days at the latter 
place, where his brother Charles, the curate of a neighbouring parish, resided. 
{lis house is still pointed out, but, alas! time and neglect have reduced it to 
ruins, and a roofless shell is all that now remains to point out the place 
where 

‘The village preacher’s modest mansion rose.” 
But though the mouldering walls be crumbled into dust, and the hearth be 
cold around which ‘the Jong-remembered beggar,” “the ruined spend- 
thrift,” and ‘* the broken soldier” forgot their sorrows, the memory of that 
good man, whose picture has been drawn with the feeling of a poet and the 
ailection of a brother, will live for ever on the purest page of English litera- 
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ture. It was to this brother, to whom he was tenderly attached, that Gold- 
smith dedicated his exquisite Poem of ‘‘ The Traveller.” 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of Goldsmith’s birth-place is delight- 
fully rural ; it was on the picturesque banks of the river Inny, with its green 
islets, and clear waters sparkling and foaming over their rocky bed, that the 
young poet received the first impressions which called forth the latent spirit 
of song in his breast. It was to these scenes of his boyish days that he 
turned in after years with a deeply cherished affection, which the attractions 
of the world could never eradicate. The fervent wish he entertained 
of ending his days amongst them, is thus beautifully expressed by him- 

self :— 

“Tn all my wand’rings through this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has giv’n my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bow’rs to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose.” 


While I am upon the subject of places rendered famous by the residence 
of celebrated poets, I must not pass by unnoticed, Kiconman Casrie, where 
Spenser, the gifted child of song, composed his inimitable ** Faery Queen,” 
and other poems of great merit. The description of a castle in the county 
of Cork may appear to be unaptly introduced here; but my readers will, I 
trust, excuse the violation of the unity of place, for the sake of bringing into 
proximity two poets who have celebrated in sweetly descriptive verses the 
rural scenery of Ireland. 

I confess that I could not view the ruins of this noble castle, within whose 
deserted walls the proud Desnionds once held sway, and which more recently 
had been the dwelling-place of one of England’s most accomplished poets, 
without a feeling of deep sadness. ‘The desolate pile, resting in lonely gran- 
deur on the banks of the “* Mulla fair and bright,’’ seemed brceoding over its 
vanished greatness, while the poet’s favourite stream murmured sadly as it 
rolled along. It will be recollected by those who have read Spenser's bio- 
graphy, that he was one of those English settlers to whom Elizabeth forfeited 
estates in Munster, on condition that no Irish should be permitted to live 
upon them. The result of this impolitic and impracticable design, as might 
be foreseen, was to increase the hatred with which the Irish naturally re- 
garded these intruders, and to expose the latter more effectually to the 
vengeance of their enemies. Spenser had obtained in 1586, a grant of three 
thousand acres of land, part of the forfeited estates of the Earl of Desmond: 
—the following year he took up his residence in his Castle of Kilcolman, 
and in the favourable retirement of its ancient walls, or wandering along the 
banks of his beloved Mulla, he composed his beautiful poem of *‘ The Faery 
Queen,” a work which for brillianey of fancy and richness of thought, is un- 
equalled by anything of a similar nature in the English language. Through- 
out his poems we find numerous allusions to the scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilcolman and of Castletown Roche, where he possessed another 
small estate. In the sixth Canto of ‘The Faery Queen” he particularly 
notices several remarkable features in the landscape around Kileolman. In 
 Mutability” he eclebrates the barony of Armoy, or Fermoy, under the name 
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of Armilla ; and in ‘‘ Colin Clout’s come home again,” he bestows the tribute 
of his admiration upon the river Mulla, a poetical name substituted by him 
for the less musical one of the Awbeg, which it still retains. This poem is 
a beautiful memorial of the friendship which subsisted between Spenser and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The poet describes his friend as a Shepherd of the 
Ocean, coming to visit him in his retirement, in the following exquisite 
lines :— 
——\~— “‘] sate, as was my trade, 
Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hore ; 
Keeping my sheep amongst the cooly shade 
Of the green alders, by the Mulla’s shore. 
There a strange shepherd chaunc’d to find me out ; 
Whether allured with my pipe’s delight, 
Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 
Or thither led by chance, I know not right; 
Whom, when I ask’d from what place he came, 
And how he hight? himself he did ycleep, 
The Shepherd of the Ocean by name, 
And said he came far from the main sea-deep.”’ 


Spenser, it should be observed, especially describes Ireland as a country 
formerly of such “wealth and goodness,” that the gods used to resort thereto 
for ‘ pleasure and for rest; ”’ his muse expatiates upon the beauty of her 
rivers and mountains, and of the delicious verdure of the 
** Woods and forests which therein abound ; ’— 
but with all his poetic admiratian of the scenery of the countr y, displays in 
his ‘* View of the State of Ireland”’ a decided dislike and prejudice against 
the people, and there can be no doubt that the antipathy was mutual. When 
the rebellion of Tyrone. broke out in 1598, Spenser was compelled to fly to 
England to escape the fearful retaliations which were everywhere being 
directed against the English settlers. He saved his life; but his castle was 
burned, and all his property plundered by the rebels. It is not therefore 
surprising that he should have written with acrimony against the Irish, whom 
he regarded as natural and implacable enemies—overlooking the fact, that 
he had himself been in the first instance a party to the indefensible policy of 
England in her barbarous design of crushing and exterminating the people of 
a whole province. 





Just so: English sentiments and Ireland’s government again. Nor 
widely sundered from the idea, come notices of the Duke, of the 
‘* Hill of Tara,” and of Lreland’s ouldness in the general :— 


Between Trim and the pretty little town of Summerhill stand the ruins 
of Dangan Castle, celebrated as being the birth-place of* England’s greatest 
weneral, Artnur Duke or WELLINGTON, who, on the Ist of May, 1769, 
came ‘into this breathing world,” unheralded by any prodigy, undistin- 
guished by any omen which might foreshadow the high andglorious destiny 
which awaited him. The remains of the ancient castle consist of the outer 
walls of the keep, to which a modern mansion, built in the Italian style, has 
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been added by one of the modern possessors. ‘The general effect of this 
once noble edifice must have been exceedingly beautiful when viewed in its 
perfect state, with its battlements and turrets emerging from the crowding 
woods. But unfortunately the demense and castle passed from their origi- 
nal possessors into the hands of strangers : they were sold by the Marquess 
of Wellesley to Colonel Burrows, and. by him let to Mr. O’Connor. While. 
in the possession of the latter gentleman it was destroyed by fire, and all 
that now remains of this once stately pile is a naked and desolate shell. 
The noble woods, too, which adorned the demense have shared in the gene- 
ral destruction, and all the giants of the sylvan scene have been prostrated 
beneath the ruthless axe. How different was the appearance it presented 
when: Mr. Trotter visited it in 1814. ‘‘ From every part of the adjacent 
country,” he writes, “‘ the woods, and frequently the Castle of Dangan were 
visible. We continued to walk on magic ground :—the varied landscapes 
of a fine corn-country, always terminated by the widely extended woods oi 
Dangan, could not but please.’”’ Yet even at that time decay and neglect 
had begun to do their work upon the place, for he also remarks, that, “ the 
improvements and lakes which once highly adorned the demense are lost 
through neglect, and the fine gardens are uncultivated.” ‘This intelligent 
traveller learnt, while lingering in this neighbourhood, that a cottage, in 
which the Duke of Wellington had resided in great privacy for two or three 
years, when the Marquis of Wellesley was proposing to sell Dangan, was to 
be seen near Trim. If this retreat of the future victor of Waterloo be still 
in existence, I have not been fortunate enough to see it. Mr. Trotter thus 
describes his visit ina very animated manner. ‘‘ We proceeded,” says he, 
‘with much eagerness to this little country-house : we soon saw it buried 
in trees: We reached the gate of its avenue, which is straight, of modest 
appearance, and lined with tall ash-trees. ‘The house is perfectly rural, 
with a small lawn, and pretty shrubberies round it; but very simple, and 
just fit for a small domestic family. ‘The apartments are commodiouns, and 
all the accommodations good, but on the most modest scale. The garden 
pleased us most; it is good and quite rural, suiting to the character of the 
place.” It is not improbable that the duke was residing in this secluded 
habitation when his great rival, Buonaparte, was pursuing his splendid 
career in Italy. 

I suppose it would be considered a grave offence were I to quit the 
county Meath without noticing the famous “ Hill of Tara,” celebrated by 
ancient bards and historians for its Teaghmor, or Great House, where, down 
to the middle of the sixth century, triennial parliaments of the kingdom 
were held ;—for its sumptuous palace, the residence of a long and illustrious 
line of monarchs; and for its college of learned men, where the arts and 
sciences were cultivated and taught. Keating, O’Halloran, and O’Flaherty, 
whose poetic histories abound with florid descriptions of the grandeur and 
magnificence of the royal residence of Teaghmor, have dwelt with fond 
delight upon the solemnities of the periodical parliament, at which the kings 
of Leinster, Ulster, Munster, and Connaught are said to have assisted, in 
conjunction with the toparchs, dynasts, bards or sennachies, priests, and “men 
of learning, distinguished by their abilities in all arts and professions,” in 
framing laws, and making wise erdinances for the government of the king- 
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dom. But, alas! for the past glory of Ireland, there remains no traces now 
of these stately palaces—not a vestige exists of the proud halls, where 
“chiefs and ladies bright,” were wont to assemble ; the voice of the bard is 
hushed—and ‘ the harp,” as Moore touchingly sings :-— 


“The harp, that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of musieé shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled.” 


Unfortunately, however, not even a wall has been left on which a bard’s 
harp or antiquarian’s conjecture might be hung. The remains of a few 
circular earthen entrenchments on the summit of a lofty green hill, rising 
from the centre of an extensive plain, are all that the most curious eye can 
now discover of the vanished splendour of the Hill of Tara. Notwithstand- 
ing that I differ with those writers, whose heated fancies would invest every 
object connected with Ireland’s ancient history with a halo of gorgeous 
light, and in their eagerness to vindicate the fallen greatness of their native 
country, have suffered themselves to wander into the fairy regions of ro- 
mance; I am far from coinciding with those cold sceptics who deny that 
civilization had considerably advanced in Ireland before Britain had emerged 
from the depths of barbarism. 








Art. XVI. 


1. Preceptive Illustrations of the Bible. Varty. 

2, Lessons on Scripture Prints ; to accompany the Preceptive Illus- 
trations of the Bible. Varty. 

3. Graphic Illustrations of Animals. Varty. 

4. Chronological Pictures of English History. Varty. 


Tue taste of the present day runs strongly in demand of Pictorial 
Illustrations, wherever the subject is capable of such lights. If 
this be the case with persons of mature years, and even when 
history or any collection of facts is to be elucidated and impressed 
upon the mind, not to speak of narratives of every class, surely 
similar aids and allurements will be with the happiest results set be- 
fore the eye of youth and of childhood. We have somewhere met 
with the anecdote, then an intelligent girl, of ten years of age, 
having been found poring over the “ Pictorial History of England” 
with great avidity for a whole morning, was asked by her mother, 
why she was applying so long at a time? Her reply was, ‘‘ Mother, 
I cannnot help it; the book won’t let me leave it.” Now, this at- 
traction occurred where the work is addressed to minds of the most 
mature growth, and where the subjects for study are often of that 
more recondit2 nature, for which childhood’s mind cannot be sup- 
posed to cherish a particular curiosity, nor to be capable of very 
soon acequiring such a rudimental knowledge, as will render a fur- 
DD 
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ther pursuit lightsome and enticing. Many, for example, of the 
illustrations in the work just mentioned are of an antiquiarian cha- 
racter; others are archeological, demanding erudition and protracted 
study, to understand their meaning and appropriateness; and even 
when the engravings or woodcuts may belong to the department of 
costume, architecture, remarkable historical scenes, or portraits of 
cminent persons, one would be ready to suppose that some consider- 
able degree of studious and reading preparation was necessary ere 
the youthful taste was prompt to pant formore. 4 fortiori, military 
tactics, science, mechanical inventions, and other matters of vital 
importance in a nation’s history, must offer fewer attractions to the 
uninitiated. And vet the speech was, ‘‘ Mother, I cannot help it ;” 
for it is through the medium of sight that from infancy upwards 
the most vivid and permanent impressions are conveyed. 

Facts, events, natural scenes, and the whole world of activity and 
life, are particulary susceptible of pictorial representation. What- 
ever has been seen may be copied by the artist, and with a force and 
fidelity which no verbal or written description can reach. But it 
seems to be indisputable that it is not every subject and object which 
addresses itself to the senses, that admits with advantage of being 
thus represented, when the end is instruction, especially the instruc- 
tion of the infantine mind, and ere the work of abstraction has 
systematically commenced. Many things, such as material objects, 
are best studied in their real condition. On the other rand, past and 
unwitnessed events and personages cannot, any more than the moral 
of their histories be communicated and stamped'upon the imagina- 
tion, save through the eye or ear, or by both channels at the same 
moment. 

Of all the historical records that exist, and we may be sure that will 
ever be written, those which the Bible contains are the most susceptible 
of pictorial representation, and also of being by an artistic method 
and system made the vehicle of instruction. Where else shall we seek 
for equal simplicity, truth, majesty of thought, or grandeur of action? 
Where but in the Bible did the master-painters, whose genius has 
consccrated their names to all succeeding ages, seek for inspiration 
and for themes ? 

But it is not alone for the highest purposes of art, or the most 
lasting and delightful exercises of the intellect that Scriptural sub- 
jects arechosen. The plainness, authenticity, genuineness, paramount 
importance, and uncticn that distinguish them from all others, 
render them peculiarly suitable for early and abiding instruction. It 
is said that Doddridge received his first religious impressions from 
the Scripture subjects represented on the Dutch tiles of his paternal 
fireside. It must be perfectly manifest that if a series of Scriptural 
subjects, spiritedly and faithfully treated by the artist, be set before 
childhood’s eye, accompanied by the explanations and additions of a 
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teacher or parent, who is imbued with the proper feelings and 
sentiments for the discharge of the interesting duty, the effect will 
be of the most gratifying kind; that the manner in which the pupil 
will follow, nay, outrun the competent teacher will be astonishing. 
The alacrity, the eagerness, the glistening gladness of the little stu- 
dent will tell you in more pleasing and beautiful fashion than language 
can utter, that a moralist is before you, that taste and exalted senti- 
ment are receiving their best lessons and starting from grounds 
not less sound, pure, and broad for the embellishment of this life, 
than full of promise in respect of preparedness for the next. 

The agency of pictures for the purposes of instruction might be 
rendered so powerful and embracing that it is matter of wonder 
the means should have been so much overlooked. We may observe 
that tne ordinary and old fashioned-emethod of teaching the young, 
and training the opening mind, has been through the medium of words 
merely, for the most part without conveying anything like a correct 
idea, if an idea at all; whereas pictures in a vast number of cases 
inay be characterised as things made distinct to the visual sense. No 
doubt, just in proportion to the vividness of the medium, is it neces- 
sary that the representation should be truthful and most scrupulously 
correct. Of course those demands occur with unapproachable force 
where passages in Scriptural history are to be represented, and 
religious sentiments awakened, inculcated, and sublimated. ‘The. 
projectors and proprietors of the  Preceptive Lllustrations” before 
us, have unquestionably been deeply sensible of their duty and 
responsibility in these respects; while the artistic conception and 
execution of the prints have admirably fulfilled the plan of the entire 
series, which, so far as we are aware, is not merely quite original, 
but finished in a style far surpassing any attempt of the sort that has 
yet been made. 

Ii is not easy to convey anything like an adequate idea of the 
strikingness, if we may coin the term, of these priuts. Hirst of a 1 
we have to state that they are forly in number; half of the subjecis 
being taken from the Old, and half from the New Testament. ‘The 
size is upon a scale sufficiently large for the exhibition of minute 
details and for illustrative precision. The coloured sets we would par- 
ticularly reeommend,—and the price of each print is trifling,—for the 
engravings, although meritorious in every way, are made to speak not 
ouly more forcibly, but amply and informingly, by the aid of colours, 
which, by the bye have been laid on with skill and pains. Through- 
out the utmost attention has been paid to costume, to character, to 
national scenery and circumstances, and every available accessary 
Which modern discovery and scholarship have furnished. In these 
exacting respects the Illustrations appear to us to have very high 
merit. 

We cannot do better when wishing to give publicity to the character 
and features of the Series than to cite what we find said explanatorily 
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of the design of the work, and points particularly observed in carrying 


itout. After recognizing the great importance of pictures in early 


education, and especially on religious subjects, of attending most 
scrupulously to correctness and truth, and also that they be executed 
so as to raise the tone of feeling, and produce holy and pious associa- 
tions, we meet with this statement :—* In preparing the prints now 
presented to the public, great pains have been taken to accomplish 
these object; there has been a zealous care to keep literaily to the 
text of Scripture, and never to sacrifice truth in any degree to picto- 
rial effect. Great attention has also been paid to the minor details, 
that no anachronism, no incorrectness in the costume, architecture, or 
in the features of the landscape, should be found; whilst, at the same 
time, the subjects have been selected simply in reference to the im- 
portant lessons they are to convey to infant minds. At the head of 
each engraving, the precept or truth it is intended to inculcate is 
stated, and the interest in the picture concentrated to that point, in 
order to direct teachers, in all their instruction, to present some pro- 
minent feature, to avoid that common error of bringing before children 
a variety of ideas at one time, which prevents any from being well 
and permanently fixed.” 

We never became more strongly convinced at a single glance 
taken of any undertaking or work, that it was fitted in an eminent 
degree to serve the ends intended and professed, than when first 
casting our eyes over this series of prints. We believe they have 
already been of great use in Infant Schools. But we are also fully 
certain that they are not nearly so extensively known as they deserve; 
and that it has not entered into the minds of multitudes of teachers 
and parents that the collection may be of incalculable use where the 
pupils are farther advanced than is understood when the terms 
infancy and childhood are employed. Many persons of mature years 
would find impressions renewed, and others greatly strengthened 
and vivifyed by a study of these illustrations, And by avery simple 
and ingenious arrangement, the whole series may not only be most 
conveniently and to the adornment of a room, always at hand, but 
studied progressively and with a daily variety. A frame, with a 
glass, deep enough to contain the whole forty prints, has been con- 
trived. ‘The prints are reversed against the glass, by a door at the 
back, so that one subject only is exbibited at a time, but which can 
be changed as often as required by merely shifting the foremost 
print. 

The “ Preceptive Illustrations of the Bible” have been, we under- 
stand, used with excellent effect and results in the Infant Medel 
School in Gray’s Inn Road. Miss Mayo, the author of ‘ Lessons 


on Objects,” and anumber of other educational works, has in fact pre- 
pared and published the small volume named second in the list at the 
head of our paper: being intended to ‘ accompany” 


the series and 
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also ‘‘ to assist parents and teachers in their use of prints as an aid to 
elementary instruction.” 

Her first object by the “ Lessons” has been to excite an interest in 
the Scripture history through the medium of the pictures, “to lead 
the children up to the word of God.” ‘The second has been “ to 
work out fully the leading idea of each print.” The third, ‘b 
frequent repetition to fix the subject on the memory.” The fourth, 
‘‘to make a practical application of each lesson.” We shall extract 
as examples two of the Lessons. First, ‘* Adam and Eve driven out 
of Paradise :’— 

What do you see in this Picture ? 

How many persons ? 

Do you know who they are? 

Who were Adam and Eve ? 

Yes, they were the first man and woman that God created. I will read 
a verse from the Bible which tells you about their creation. (‘l'eacher reads 
from the Bible, Gen. i. 27.) | 

What do you learn of Adam and Eve when they were created ? 

They were in the image or likeness of God, good and holy. 

If they were good and holy, what must they also have been ? 

Yes, they must have been happy. 

Look at the picture: what are they doing ? 

They seem to be walking very slowly, hand in hand. 

How do they look? 

Very sorrowful; they both hang down their heads. 

When do you hang your heads ? 

And Adam and Eve hang their heads for shame, because they have been 
doing wickedly. 

Upon-what have they turned their backs ? 

Yes, upon pretty flowers and trees: how beautifully they seem to grow, 
and what a nice shade they give! What do you call the place where flowers 
and fruit trees grow ? 

When God had made Adam and Eve, he put them into a sweet garden 
which he had planted, where grew all kinds of trees, pleasant to look at, and 
good for food; and in the middle a very particular tree, called the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. But you see Adam and Eve are leaving 
this beautiful garden ; and how did we say they looked ? 

They may well be unhappy and ashamed, for they had sinned. The first 
act the Bible relates of man is an act of disobedience. 

I will tell you this sad history. About whom am I going to talk ? 

What am I to tell you about Adam and Eve ? 

When God put them into that beautiful garden he gave them a command. 
I will read it to you from the Bible. (Teacher reads Gen. ii. 16, 17.) 


The other example belongs to the history of Joseph ; the subject 
being his “ Forgiveness of his Brethren :’— 


Here is another picture about Joseph. ‘Tell me who Joseph was. 
What great troubles had Joseph undergone ? 
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Who were the cause of his troubles ? 

What feelings led his brothers to be so cruel towards him ? 

Into what country was Joseph taken ? 

In what condition did he enter Egypt? 

What did he become there ? 

What caused this great change in his condition ? 

How was his being raised to such power a proof that God’s word cannot fail? 

Which of the figures in the picture do you think represents Joseph ? 

How many persons are there besides Joseph ? 

Yes, there are eleven ; who do you think they are? 

Which do you suppose is Benjamin? 

What is Joseph doing ? 

What feelings do you think were in Joseph’s heart when he threw his arms 
round Benjamin's neck ? 

What must the brothers now know about him whom they looked upon only 
as Ruler or Governor of Egypt ? 

Yes, they must have discovered that he was that brother whom they had 
sold to be a slave. Now, indeed, they see that his dreams are come true. 
What do you think were their feelings when they found out that they were 
in the power of their injured brother ? 

How have you learnt in your text that you ought to behave towards an 
offending brother when he repents? ‘* Take heed to yourselves: if thy 
brother tresspass against thee, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him. 
And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day 
turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him.” (Luke 
xvil. 3, 4. 

And Joseph’s heart was full of love and forgiveness ; but before he pardons 
his brethren, what has he about them to find out ? 

** Yes, he has to learn whether they have repented of their wickedness. 
Do you know what it is to repent ? 

Yes, it is to be sorry for what we have done ; but it means more than that; 
for some are sorry when they have been naughty, and yet soon again they 
are tempted to commit the same fault. This shows they have not really re- 
pented. What more is meant by repentance than being sorry for sin? 

Yes, repentance means such a sorrow for sin as will lead you to alter your 
conduct. 

What then did Joseph wish to find out before he forgave his brothers ? 

Whether they were sorry for their past conduct, and whether they were 
changed. 

For this purpose Joseph tried his brothers : he spoke roughly to them, and 
kept one of them a prisoner, whilst he sent the others to fetch Benjamin ; it 
was long before his old father would part with him, not till_they were all 
nearly starving. At last he let him go; and I will now read to you from 
the Bible what Joseph did to them when they were all returning home a 
second time. (Teacher reads Gen. xliv. 1, 2.) 

What did Joseph desire his steward to do with all his brother’s sacks ? 

What would he not take from them?» 

Yes; he would not take their money. 

What was to be done to Benjamin's sack ? 
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Joseph then desired his steward to follow his brethren, and accuse them of 
having stolen his drinking cup. Feeling that they were innocent of this 
charge, they begged him to search their sacks. (Teacher reads verses 11, 12.) 

What did Joseph desire his steward to do? 

What did the brethren do to prove their innocence ? 

And what discovery was made ? 

Yes, the cup is found with Benjamin, their father’s darling; and Joseph 
said that he would keep him as his servant, and that they might go in peace 
to their father. Now if they had hated and envied Benjamin as they did 
Joseph because he was the beloved of Jacob, what would you expect their 
conduct to be ? 

Yes; if they hated Benjamin, they had now a good opportunity of getting 
rid of him; but we are told that they were all in great distress; they con- 
fessed that God had found out their iniquity, and they told Joseph that their 
father would die, if they returned without Benjamin. And hear what one of 
them called Judah offered to do. (Teacher reads verses 33, 34.) 

What did Joseph find out by this plan of having his cup put into Benja- 
min’s sack ? 

Yes, he found out that they had not the same wicked feeling towards 
Benjamin that they had shown towards him; he found out that they could 
not now bear to give their aged parent pain; and he also heard them con- 
fess that they had been very guilty towards himself. He discovered that 
they were not only sorry for their past sin, but that their dispositions were 
changed. What do you call this ? 

Yes, they had really repented of their former sin; what now should 
Joseph do? 

Yes, and Joseph is well pleased to forgive them all; he can no longer keep 
in his great love to them; he sends out every one from his presence but his 
brethren. (Teacher reads Gen. xlv. 14, 15.) 

What do you see in the picture ? 

What does Joseph do to all his brothers ? 

When did he forgive them ? 

What was the conduct he forgave? 

You see Joseph forgives his brothers, though they had intended to kill 
him, and had sold him to be a slave; and yet some of you can scarcely be 
persuaded to forgive a brother or sister or companion who has only done 
ome trifling thing to hurt or displease you. What does your text teach 
you ? 

Yes ; it teaches you to forgive. Repeat it together. 

“Take heed to yourselves :If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him ; and if he repent, forgive him. And ‘f he trespass against thee seven 
times ina day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent ; 
thou shalt forgive him.” Luke xvii. 3, 4. 

What a sweet character is Joseph! he freely forgives his brethren, 
nourishes them with all tenderness, and does not even reproach them with 
a former cruel conduct; do you not love Joseph, and wish to be like 

rim 7 

But, dear children, there is one against whom you continually sin, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. You know what sin is ? 
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Yes, sin is the transgression of the law, and you are continually transgres- 
sing or breaking his holy law; yet he is more ready to forgive than Joseph 
was, he is more powerful to nourish and keep you from harm, he is more un- 
changeable in his love. Come then, dear children, to this Saviour—pray to 
him to forgive your sins—seek earnestly his pardon—and trust to his love, 
for that will never fail. 

Recollect also that this Saviour, who is so ready to forgive all who truly 
repent, has told you to forgive, and you shall be forgiven. What has he 
taught you to say when you ask for your trespasses to “he for given ? 

Then if you hope yourselves to be forgiven, you must, ‘like Joseph and 
like the blessed Saviour, be ready to forgive. 


Miss Mayo has not carried out her Lessons beyond a very few of 
the prints earliest in the series. The plan, however, might with great 
advantage be completed. Very delicate skill and touching taste 
might be displayed in framing questions, in wording the explanations, 
in citing the Scripture narrative, in sprinkling remarks, and in per- 
forming the whole with the incense of pious sentiment. 

Tt will readily be perceived, as soon as any one of Mr. Varty’s pic 
torial elementary publications has been examined, that the scheme is is 
of wide application, and that almost inexhaustible sources of instruc- 
tion open up even when only one branch of knowledge is instanced ; 
so inexhaustible indeed, that the chief difficulty respects selection. 
The moment, however, the object is fixed upon, and a scheme of 
treatment adopted, the manipulator will find himself carried onward 
with astonishing results,—these results in regard to value, beauty, 
aud abundance being i in exact proportion with the riches in his trea- 
sury of knowledge, and the grasp with which his mind can seize, as 
well as the firmness with which he can pursue his quarry. 

The Animal Kingdom furnishes alone and cf itself a world of 
matter for elementary instruction; nay, any one of the species in 
many of the families is fraught with facts and suggestions that have 
hardly a limit. It becomes necessary then to abide by some one 
distinct and defined principle and purpose, in order to avoid confusion 
and a vapid diffuseness. Accordingly Mr. Varty’s ‘ Graphic Llus- 
trations of Animals” are confined not merely to a selected number, 
but each one of this number is regarded in consideration of its 
“Utility to Man,” in its “ Services during Life and Uses after 
Death.” 

Here is a limitation of plan and distinctness of scope quite neces- 

sary to a profitable treatment. Still, the scope is broad and greatly 

diversified ; for you are led through the air as well as over sea and 
land; to consider not only the elephant and horse, the whale and 
seal, the swan, the bee, and the silkworm, but sheil fish and reptiles, 
cochineal and lac insects; these being a few of the subjects. 

The animals exhibited are about fifty in number, and in upwards 
of 200 illustrations. There are twenty prints, of a larger size, and 
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beautifully coloured, each exhibiting not only the particular animal 
with the precision and completeness of a perfect portrait, but in a 
great variety of its uses, and especially in its connexion with man, 
whose existence, whose comfort, nay, whose civilization so closely 
depends on members of the animal kingdom. 

As pictures these illustrations are pleasing; as studies they give 

roofs of much research and pertinent imformation ; and as evidences 
of God’s Wisdom and Goodness as regards the interests of our race 
they can never cease to speak aloud. ‘The practical accordingly as 
well as the pleasant has been successfully aimed at in this work. To 
uote from the advertisement ;— 

“ Ifthe Sheep isselected, what afund of instruction may be extracted 
from it! The thousands to whom it gives occupation—the import- 
ance of its fleece to our country, as a staple commodity—the looms, 
mills, and steam-engines that it sets in motion—the inventions it 
occasions—the covering for our bodies it provides; and then the 
wholesome food which its flesh affords, and the value of its skin as 
parchment, leather, &c. With the Cow are connected some of our 
chief domestic comforts—milk, butter, cheese—nourishment for babes, 
and food for man. The repudiated Pig, too, becomes interesting 
through association; and the lady who enjoysthe ease of a side-saddle 
—the housemaid with her broom—the painter with his pound-brush 
—and the artist embodying his imaginations on canvas—are its 
debtors. 

The relation of each of the Animals to Man is never lost sight of in 
these pictures, every one of the illustrations that surround and accom- 
pany the central portrait, presenting a graphic, readily interpreted 
sketch of some particular service on the part of the animal, it may be 
in the shape of labour, of produce, of manufacture, of materials 
entering into the history of the fine arts, and soforth. It is made to 
be felt that nothing is useless or in vain that God has created, however 
lightly esteemed by the unthinking; yea, that everything, and each 
part of everything has a proper subordinated place and is indispen- 
sable tu the general harmony. 

“ Chronological Pictures of English History,” the literary portion 
of the work by Eliza Cartwright, is another of Mr. Varty’s spirited 
undertakings that presents much novelty and peculiarity of interest. 
We shall allow the Publisher to explain his own plan, purpose, and 
method of procedure in respect of these tableaux, both the things 
which they communicate, and the method of teaching which they 
exemplify, being remarkable. ‘The work,” says he, “consists of 
well-executed lithographic drawings, of subjects taken from the His- 
tory of England (commencing in the first instance from the date of 
the Norman Conquest), arranged in chronological order, and exhibit- 
ing the progress of events up to the present day, whether connected 
with the aes, political, or domestic state of society. The sub- 
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jects illustrated are as various as they are interesting, and include 
portraits of the reigning monarch, and his most distinguished con- 
temporaries; the events connected with the ecclesiastical policy of 
the country; the development of our constitution; military and 
naval actions; our progress in art, science, and literature; the 
erection of our principal public buildings; foundation of our univer- 
sities, and the origin of the learned societies ; progress of inventions 
and of the refinements of life ; while the manners, customs, and cos- 
tume of the people are carefully attended to.” 

Miss Cartwright’s letter-press matter constitutes a connecting link 
between the periods illustrated, and is in a succinct and compact 
form. Mr. Varty’s description of one of these chronological prints 
is fully borne out by the print itself; the subject being the reign of 
King John :— 

‘* ‘The centre compartment of the plate depicts the King surrounded 
by the Barons, reluctantly affixing his signature to the Great Charter 
of British Liberty—surrounded with a medallion portrait of the 
monarch. Bencath are representations, illustrative of such inventions 
and improvements as were first introduced in that reign. On either 
side of the central group is figured in correct costume, and within 
arches characterizing the architecture of the age, Prince Arthur of 
Brittany and Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury; while 
the connecting compartments complete the Chronological View, by 
depicting John receiving the Homage of the Irish Chieftains—his 
Submission to the Holy See—the confederated Barons demanding 
the Charter—and the loss of John’s army and baggage at Fossdike, 
thus exhibiting at a single glance years of action, and results educed 
from the short-sighted policy of man, and the over-ruling providence 
of God, and forming one link in that chain of history, an acquaint- 
ance with which, whilst it is one of the most interesting, is also one 
of the most valuable acquisitions with which the mind of man can 
be furnished.” 

It will convey some idea of the pains-taking, compass, and par- 
ticularity of these plates, when it is stated that fac-similes of the 
autographs of the sovereigns and the most distinguished contemporary 
characters are attached to each. 

These Chronological Pictures may be warmly recommended as 
presenting a great national history, without political perversion or 
straining of any kind. They are altogether remote from dryness 
also; nor in the hands of a competent commentator will the things 
for which they stand as texts and finger-posts be soon exhausted. 
Talk, and that pertinent and arresting, will be found in and about 
the prints, such as no other signs or system of arrangement could 

supply. Any one wishing to know the military tactics,—the state of 
religion, of government, of national industry,—of literature and art, 
—of manners and customs, and of the social condition of the people 
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during the reigns of our kings may find far more light thrown upon 
these — the educational work before us, than in many histori- 
cal volumes of higher pretensions.. 
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Art. XVII.—Dominici Diodati I]. C. Neapolitani de Christo Grace Lo- 
qvente Exercitatio. Edited with a Preface, by Ontanvo T. Dossin, LL.B. 


Ir is quite evident that the editing of this learned essay was a labour of love 
on the part of Mr. Dobbin, and that he is habituated to curious studies, and 
to the ransacking of rare works in theological literature. Dominici Diodati, 
we are told in the editor’s preface, was a civilian born at Naples in 1736, 
of a family distinguished in literature. He received his education in the 
University of his native city. His first publication was the Exercitation 
before us, in 1767, and it appears to have produced an extraordinary ex- 
citement in its day throughout the learned world, procuring for the author 
great celebrity and enrolment in several literary associations. Afterwards, 
we are told, he directed his researches chiefly to the antiquities of Italy and 
Sicily. He died in 1801, in the city of his birth, ‘‘ where a memoir of her 
distinguished son appeared in the year 1815.” 

It would be going quite beyond our depth were we to attempt any criti- 
cism of the argument of theessay; or to measure its precise importance 
and worth. Perhaps the editor himself does not look upon it as of vast doc- 
trinal importance. Indeed, his prefatory account and remarks seem to be 
those of a person conscious that he is dealing with extreme niceties, and 
points not capable of demonstration. We quote part of what is there said, 
and dismiss the curious book, two hundred and fifty copies, we learn, being 
the whole of the impression. 


‘* The subject of the Essay ‘‘ De Christo Grzece Loquente ”’ is incorrectly 
described in the Biographie Universelle, vol. Ixii. I] soutient que Jesus 
Christ et ses disciples faisaient usage de cette langue, [le Grec} et parconse- 
quent que les textes originaux du N. T. sont en Grec et non pas en Hebreu.” 
On this latter topic our Essayist maintains a judicious silence, or makes but 
a passing mention of it. It lay out of his way, and belongs to a controversy 
quite distinct from that in which he took part. Any connexion which may 
be observed between them is casual not necessary, incidental not real. Un- 
concerned to trace that connexion in its causes or consequences, the author 
adheres with argumentative closeness to the track marked out by himself, and 
terminates his career with the goal at which he aimed from the outset, namely, 
that Christ and his apostles spoke Greek as their native tongue. 

*‘ The application, nevertheless, of this discovery, if the fact be considered as 
established, to the original language of the New Testament, is direct and 
obvious. We are conducted to an easy and natural solution of the question 
—why were the archetypal writings of the New Covenant given in Greek 
rather than any other tongue ? But it will be observed that the present 
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inquiry does not assert this-—it only assumes it ; it does not demonstrate the 
affiirmative of this query—it explains it; it does not prove, it does not seek 
to prove, that the later Revelation was made to the world in Greek —it onl 
presents a phenomenon in the history of its authors which would naturally 
‘account for its being in that language. Hence originated our remark just 
made in commendation of the simplicity of Diodati’s argument, and our 
assertion, that the connexion between the controversy respecting the verna- 
cular tongue of Christ, and that relating to the archetypal writings of the New 
Testament, is historical not logical, collateral rather than direct. 

‘That the Scriptures of the Christian Canon were composed in the language 
of Greece is a fact we conceive placed beyond the reach of successful dispute ; 
but the demonstration of the hypothesis, that Jesus Christ spoke that lan- 
guage, may be perfect or not; its instahility cannot shake the basis upon 
which the other verity rests, The one is a question of literary history which 
the consenting voice of antiquity has already decided, therefore not again to 
be opened by the affirmation or negation of Diodati’s scheme; the other a 
question never yet submitted to a thorough dissection, although glanced at 
by several writers, and in which the most enlightened maintainers of a Greek 
original of the New Testament may adopt different sides without prejudice to 
their consistency, or affecting their opinion with regard to the previous ques- 
tion. The worth of our author’s argument, if valid, is not that it validates 
the other, but that it affords a simple and ready exposition of the reason why 
the New Testament has been composed in Greek ratherthan in other tongues ; 
to wit, that it was the native language of the various saered penmen. 

“No other ground, we venture fo suggest, is sufficiently stable and compre- 
hensive to sustain this conclusion. The reasons commonly alleged for the 
selection of Greek, such as, that it was the prevailing language of the time, 
—that some one language must be chosen, and therefore this with greater 
propriety than another, for the reason just given, are far from meeting the 
exigencies of the case. No satisfactory plea can be urged why there should 
not be more languages than one employed in the communication of the New 
than of the Old Testament Revelation. There might be Latin and Greek 
in the one, with as much fitness as Hebrew and Chaldee in the other. That 
the wide diffusion of the Greek language at the commencement of our era 
should justify its selection as the most suitable vehicle for the conveyance 
of Revelation at that period, is met by referring to the Hebrew of the earlier 
Revelation, to the adoption of which as the medium of communication with 
the world for two thousand years, the same reason will not apply. But to 
say that God spake by prophets and apostles in the language they severally 
spoke, is reasonable, reverent, natural, and pertinent under every dispensa- 
tion, while it leaves the question ofa priori proprieties in the shade, their 
only proper place in discussions relating to the super-natural. All difficul- 
ties attending the language in which divine communications have been made 
to mankind vanish, when we conceive of God ordaining each inspired mes- 
- senger to deliver his solemn burden to the world in the accents of his native 
tongue, irrespective, or but partially respective, of the numbers more or less 
who speak it, and leaving those who are thus addressed to their own re- 
sources and ingenuity, to their philanthropy and religious fear, to multiply 
-and diffuse the communication by translations. In most treatises on this 
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topic the Editor conceives that the subjective has been too generally sacri- 
ficed to the objective inspiration. The same necessity which would dictate 
the choice of ony one tongue, that it might be intelligible to the majority of 
men, would dictate the employment of many, that Revelation might thus be 
conveyed directly to all; an object which, were it the immediate scope of 
the Divine will, would present no difficulty to Omnipotence. Let the fact, 
however, of the later Scriptures having been written in Greek be consi- 
dered as explained by the circumstance, that the writers spoke Greek as their 
vulgar tongue, and we are neither lost in the labyrinth of unprofitable con- 
jecture, nor doomed to the disappointment of a miserable and defective 
causation. 

‘The broad principle just enunciated in regard to the vehicle of divine 
communications, the Editor has never seen so stated before; nevertheless 
he humbly conceives its simplicity is only equalled by its truth. To his 
apprehension it covers the whole ground occupied by this much mooted 
question—does away with whole volumes of logomachy and angry discus- 
sion, and admitted to be true, is more strongly confirmatory of Diodati’s 
view than all the arguments contained in his book. 

“When I assume, as I have done in a preceding page, that the writings 
of the New Testament were primarily composed in Greek, I do sv. in full 
cognizance of the fact, that various contrary hypotheses have been main- 
tained. These have no weight with me. If the records of history and 
reasonings of logic have any value, the books of the New Canon from Mat- 
thew to the Apocalypse (although some familiar traditions with relation to 
one or two of them stand in: the way) were certainly Greek in the apostolic 
autographs. The translator of Pfannkuche indeed, in Clark’s interesting 
Biblical Cabinet (vol ii.47) has declared the hypothesis of their private trans- 
lations, to be in his opinion ‘susceptible of demonstration.”’ He has proba- 
bly adopted the theory held more or less modified by Bolten, Bertholdt, and 
others, of an Aramaic original. Without feeling the slightest particle of 
theological jealousy as to the decision of this question, for my faith in the 
documents would be just what it is whether they be proved translations or 
originals, as a fact in history, I dare affirm it were scarcely less hardihood 


to maintain our English version to be the archetype, than to defend the po- 
sition Mr. Repp has assumed.” 


— —--— 








Art. XVIII.— The Life and Times of John Reuchlin. By F. Baruam, Esq. 


Revcuuy, although a profound scholar and a promoter of the Reforma- 
tion which Luther and Melancthon were destined to complete, earning for 
him the title of the Father of the German Revolution, is a stranger to the 
great mass of English readers; and even by most of those amongst us who 
are counted learned in ecclesiastical annals, we believe his influence and 
history are but imperfectly understood. The present neat volume, however, 
will dispel most of this ignorance and indifference with regard to one of the 
most eminent men of his age. Indeed without an acquaintance with 
Reuchlin’s character and life, many obscure and intricate passages of his 
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times will remain to arrest the progress of the historical student. To those 
persons, therefore, who speak the English language, Mr. Barham has not 
only contributed excellent service, but the contribution has been conducted 
with real ability and enlightened zeal. 





Art.XIX.—The Churchman’s Companion; a Help to Scripture Knowledge 
for the Family Circle and Retirement of the Closet. 


REALLY an attractive volume, presenting much variety of matter, and that 
of the most important kind. A portion of its contents consists of selections 
from the most esteemed writers on the Scriptures and Christianity ; there is 
a collection of prayers for the more remarkable seasons and occasions, ob- 
servations on the Sacraments, &c. But the book presents also critical 
and Bibliographical matter; and much excellent counsel, as well as sug- 
gestion to the readers of the sacred writings. Besides an account of the 
books of the Old and New Testament, there is a concise history of their 
principal editions in different languages. What is new in the volume is well 
done. There is nothing like sectarianism in ‘‘The Churchman’s Com- 
panion ;” but most valuable information, real elevation of tone, and unaf- 
fected earnestness of sentiment. 





Art. XX.— The History of Junius and his Works; and a Review of the 
Controversy respecting the Identity of Junius, with an Appendix, con- 
taining Portraits and Sketches by Junius.—By Joun Jacques. 


Dr. Parr, among the multitude of conjecturers about the identity of 
Junius, seems to have had, or fancied he had, very strong grounds for as- 
cribing the authorship of the letters of Junius to Charles Lloyd, private 
secretary to George Grenville and his deputy teller of the Exchequer. The 
Doctor mentioned to General Cockburne, in 1820, the names of several 
eminent men, who coincided with him upon the subject; and also stated 
his and their conviction that the King was aware that Lloyd was Junius. In 


a letter to the General in the course of the same year the Doctor ob- 
serves :— 


“In regard to Junius, I broke the seal of secrecy two months ago, and 
having no restraints of delicacy about it, I communicated the opinion unre- 
servedly to Mr. Denman. The impression produced by a well written 
pamphlet, and an elaborate critique on it in the Edinburgh Review, still 
direct the national faith towards Sir Philip Francis. He was too proud 
to tell a lie, and he disclaimed the work. He was too vain to refuse cele- 
brity which he was conscious of deserving. He was too intrepid to shriuk 
when danger had nearly passed by. He was too irascible to keep the secret, 
by the publication of which he at this time of day could injure no party with 
which he is connected, nor any individual for whom he cared. Beside, 
dear sir, we have many books of his writings upon many subjects, and all of 
them stamped with the same character of mind. Their general Lexis, as 
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we say in Greek, has no resemblance to the Lexis of Junius ; and the resem- 
blance in particulars can have far less weight than the resemblance of which 
there is no vestige. Francis uniformly writes English. There is Gallicism 
in Junius. Francis is furious, but not malevolent. Francis is never cool, 
and Junius is seldom ardent. Do not suppose that I have forgotten the 
fact, upon which you very properly lay great stress. I have little or no hesi- 
tation in supposing that, under all the circumstances of the case, and from 
motives of personal regard to George Grenville himself, his friend and his 
secretary would venture upon falsehood ; and Woodfall, knowing the impor- 
tance of such disavowal, would record, although he disbelieved it. Woodfall 
stated a fact, and left his readers to their own conclusion; and it was the 
wish, if not the duty, of Woodfall to keep us in the dark. I retain my old 
faith: and in the true spirit of orthodoxy, I retain it the more firmly, in 
consequence of what I think unsuccessful attacks. You are at liberty to 
couple my name with that of Mr. Walsh, as fixing upon Mr. Lloyd for 
the writer.”’ 


And, in another letter, he thus speaks :— 


I smiled at the scepticism of our sagacious friend, Lord Hutchinson, as 
to Lloyd. We must all grant that a strong case has been made out for 
Francis ; but I could set up very stout objections to those claims. It was not 
in his nature to keep a secret. He would have told it from vanity, or from 
his courage, or from his patriotism. 

“ His bitterness, his vivacity, his acuteness, are stamped in characters very 
peculiar upon many publications that bear his name; and very faint indeed 
is their resemblance to the spirit, and, in an extended sense of the word, to 
the style of Junius. 

“ Burke is altogether out of the question ; when he writes coolly, as in his 
book upon the sublime and beautiful, and in his imitation of Lord Boling- 
broke, the style is very dissimilar. But in his political publications, there is 
what logicians call a specific identity. Even in the calmest of them (his 
thoughts upon the popular discontents), we see the mind of Burke ; and 
yet this is the only political work in which there are few or no vestiges of a 
public speaker. Again, there is a very marked character in his invectives ; 
they have not even the very faintest resemblance to the invectives of Junius ; 
they have not the coolness and the poignancy of Junius. We have none of 
Burke's amplification, none of his high-wrought eloquence, none of his 
aristocratical propensities. No two witnesses can be more dissimilar: you 
and I, and Mr. Walsh, shall adhere firmly to our old creed. Ido not blame 
you for telling the tale to Lord Hutchinson ; with the exception of Mr. Fox 
only, [ think Lord Hutchinson’s judgment upon politics and common life, 
the very soundest I ever met with ; and he has another noble property—he 
has no artifice, —he has no ostentation, and he is a faithful speaker of truth.’’ 
_ These letters met our eye about the time that Mr. Jacques’s volume made 
its appearance, and served only to convince us that the secret was not more 
profound half a century ago than it is at \his moment. 

“But whatever may be th creeds of controversialists, or however sceptical 
we may remain respecting the theory of our present author, in no other single 
quarter whatever, no not in all the reviews, arguments, and treatises that the 
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question has given rise to, will so much be gathered concerning J unius, his 
genius, and his history, as in this earnest and remarkably able volume. The 
theory of Mr. Jacques is somewhat complicated, but with great dexterity it 
disposes of difficulties as well as arrays probabilities ; telling allin a compact 
space that can be told of the libellous letter-writer, and leaving out whatever 
does not bear closely upon the matters in hand. If anything short of a 
positive discovery of the identity, can awaken an interest in our day relative 
to Junius, it must be this history of him and his works; the book being 
besides the very best commentary and illustrator of the letters that ever ap- 
peared. The research of Mr. Jacques has had no limit wherever there was 
a chance of making the slightest discovery ; and then he honestly commu- 
nicates the exact worth and amount of his findings. 





Art. XXI.—Tales of the Colonies ; or, the Adventures of an Emigrant. 
Edited by a late Colonial Magistrate. 3 vols. 


WE have nat yet had an opportunity to go through these volumes; but 
finding that such amusement and information closely linked together as offer 
themselves, in the following extracts, appear to characterize every portion of 
the publication, we shall make no scruple of availing ourselves of the lavish 
borrowing for the purposes of a notice, trusting that the sample may induce 
our readers to hasten to the circulating library for a fuller feast. Thornley, 
the Emigrant, arrives at Hobart Town, and soon, while in search of a loca- 
tion, falls in with Crab, who meditates to leave the country in disgust which 
the other has just entered. This was in 1817, when the settlement was 
still but in a state of infancy, comparatively with its more recent develop- 
ment; and when the scenery and society of the island, of which most Ilfe- 
like sketches are given in the Tales, must have presented striking contrasts 
with the form and fashion of things in the mother country. Still, roughing 
it in the Wilderness was preferred to longer struggliug with adversity at 
home; and a stout and persevering face set to meet every danger and diffi- 
culty. And now for the sort ofadventures which marked the settler’s first days. 


‘We strolled on leisurely through the bush, and were withina short distance 
of New Norfolk, when our ears were suddenly assailed by a confusion of 
sounds that startled the quiet wilderness, and made us wonder what out- 
break or disorder could occasion such a furious outcry; presently we des- 
eried a horseman riding with all his might through the trees beside us, now 
jumping over fallen timber, then ducking his head to avoid the branches of 
trees, but in spite of the dangers which he seemed ever to avoid by some 
special miracle, still keeping at the top of his speed, and urging on his horse, 
which seemed to be as much excited as the rider. Presently the cracking, 
it seemed of innumerable whips, making sharp reports like small fire-arms, 
was heard around, and a straggling multitude began to encircle us. * * My 
kangaroo-skin friend seemed to regard with a sort of scornful glee the 
hurly-burly around us. * * ‘Now,’ said he, ‘ master, you'll see how 
they manage some matters in this beautiful country.’ ‘What can the matter 
be?’ said I. As I pronounced these words, a sudden crash of dead boughs 
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and dry bushes, at no great distance from us, excited in me apprehension of 
danger. [Instinctively I turned to the quarter whence the threatening 
sounds proceeded, and stood ready with my fowling piece against accidents. 
I saw my friend Crab give a grim smile at this movement, as I was inclined 
to do myself, had I not been, I must confess, rather frightened; for at this 
moment I beheld a mad bull, as it seemed to me, making right to the spot 
where I stood. The animal appeared to be in a state of the most intense 
excitement, with its mouth covered with foam, its nostrils dilated, eyes wild, 
and its tail twisted into that corkscrew figure indicative of a disposition to 
mischief. I jumped aside as the creature made a plunge at me, glad enough 
to escape. ‘It’s a mad cow,’ said I. ‘I suppose this climate makes cattle 
very savage when they get worried?’ ‘ Not madder than the people that are 
after her,’ said Crab ; ‘ however, wait a bit till you see the end of it.’ By 
this time we were in the midst of the crowd which was chasing the cow, 
but J could not yet divine their particular object. ‘What do you want to 
do with her?’ said] toa tall thin man, who had ceased for a moment 
to crack his whip; ‘she seems terribly wild.’ ‘Wild!’ said he, ‘the brute 
is always wild, but she’s one of the best milkers I’ve got, and have her in 
the stock-yard I will this blessed evening, if I raise all New Norfolk for it.’ 
‘I shall be glad to lend a hand,’ said I, ‘but I’m not used to the ways of 
the country yet, and perhaps I might do harm instead of good.’ But my 
aid was not wanted on this occasion, for at this moment a general shout in 
the distance proclaimed that the victory was won.” 

*  * * - * a * * * %* 

‘There were about thirty people assembled, among whom were one or two 
women. I observed that some of the men were provided with ropes made 
of bullock’s hide twisted together, of great strength. I was still puzzled to 
know what was intended by all these preparations. Presently a farming 
man appeared, with a tin pannikin of a half-pint measure, anda stool with 
one leg. The stool with one leg looked like a design to milk the animal, 
but what the tin pannikin was for was a mystery to me. Had there been 
a milk-pail, I should have made out their object at once: but this piece of 
machinery was as yet but little known in the colony. I continued to watch 
the proceedings with great interest, when presently a man advanced with a 
stoutish long stick, or a small pole, with a hiderope forming a large loop at 
the end of it; the other part of the rope he held in one hand in a coil. 
Climbing over the rails of the stock-yard, which were formed of the solid 
trunks of trees placed lengthways, about six feet high, he stood within the 
space. The cow eyed him as if she was used to the game, and without 
waiting to be attacked, made a dart at him ferociously. This did not dis- 
concert the man with the pole and loop, who, stepping aside with the most 
perfect coolness, and with infinite agility, let the animal knock her head 
against the rails, which she did with a force that made the massive pile 
tremble. This process was repeated several times, to the great amusement 
of the spectators, some of whom applauded the pole-bearer’s nimbleness, while 
others were inclined to back the cow. ‘That was a near go,’ said one, as 
the beast made asudden plunge at her tormentor, tearing off with her horn, 
a portion of his jacket; ‘she’ll pin you presently Jem.’ ‘ Never fear, said 
Jem, ‘a miss is as good asa mile. She és the most cantankerous yarmint 
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I ever seed: but 1’ll have her yet.’ ‘What are you going todo,’ said I, 
‘kill her?’ ‘Kill her!’ eclaimed my tall friend: ‘ what! kill the best, the 
nicest, and sweetest-tempered creature of the whole herd; she’s so tame, 
she’ll almost let you pat her, only she doesn’t like to be milked; that always 
puts her out. Now for it, Jemmy, that’s the way; haul in quick, keep it 
up—don’t slack—hold her tight; now we’ve got her. Where's the foot- 
rope?’ Watching his opportunity, the man with the pole had succeeded in 
throwing the loop over the animal’s horns, and two or three men on the 
outside of the yard, quickly gathering the end of it, hauled it taut, as sea- 
men do a cable in getting up the anchor, round the thick stump of a tree. 
* . * + + # * % 


**The cow, however, was not milked yet; to arrive at that conclusion, some 
further steps were necessary. The animal was now standing with its legs 
firmly planted before it, its neck elongated, its tongue hanging out of its 
mouth, and kicking with its hind legs continuously. These refractory mem- 
bers were now secured by a loop, into which they were dexterously insinu- 
ated, and half a dozen men catching up the end, hauled it out, and kept it 
on the stretch, to prevent her from plunging about. The creature, it seems, 
was now in a correct posture to be milked. Crab gave me another look. 
The man with the one-legged stool and pannikin now advanced, speaking. 
soothingly to the animal to be operated on, and using much ceremony and 
caution on his approach. Seizing a favourable opportunity, he contrived to 
squeeze a few drops of milk into his pannikin ; but the sensitive cow, out- 
raged, it seemed, at this indignity on her person, gave a sudden plunge, 
which upset the heel-rope holders, and, recovering her legs, she kicked man, 
stool, and pannikin over and over. Shouts of laughter proclaimed the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, and numerous were the jibes and jeers lavished on 
the occasion. And now, the pride of the stockmen being roused, and their 
honour being piqued by the presence, besides, of two strangers, the wit- 
nesses of their mnnceuvres, they set to again to manacle the almost spent 
animal ; and he of the pannikin, discarding the stool as a womanly encum- 
brance, boldly kneeling down, with the determination of a hero, and un- 
daunted by the moanings and writhings of his victim, contrived to exude 
from her about half a pint of milk. This triumph achieved, the cow was 
set at liberty, the poles of the gateway were withdrawn, and the animal 
bounded into the bush.” 


Let us hear how Crab and Thornley were cabined for the night. * * 


**T cannot easily describe the feelings of interest and curiosity with which 
I approached the place. I regarded it as a mirror into which I was about 
to lock for the reflection of the condition which in a little time I was myself 
to assume. * * I beheld before me a low building, which I afterwards 
ascertained was built of the logs of the stringy bark tree, split in half, and 
setonend. The building was about thirty feet long, and whitewashed. Its 
roof was composed of shingles ; that is, of slips of wood about nine inches 
long, four inches broad, and a quarter of an inch thick. These shingles had 
acquired a bluish cast, from exposure to the atmosphere, and had a slatish 
appearance, At one end of the house was a rough-looking piece of stone- 
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work, formed of irregular pieces of stone procured near the spot, and form- 
ing the end wall and chimney. At the back of the building was a tolerably 
large stack of wheat, enclosed with trunks of trees, forming an occasional 
small stock-yard. At one side was a garden, paled in with palings of the 
stringy-bark tree split into irregular rough boards or pales. I could see in 
this garden the aspect of the most luxuriant vegetation. In front of the 
house a small tree was left standing, from one of the boughs of which was 
suspended a sheep newly killed. At the sight of our approach, it seems, an 
attack was instantly made on the carcase, as a man was busily employed in 
cutting it up. At the same time, a sun-burnt, but very pretty face became 
visible at the door of the house, and instantly disappearing, a hissing sound 
was immediately heard within, proclaiming that some culinary preparation 
was put in progress. At a little distance was heard the bleating of a small 
flock of sheep, for evening was now set in; and from another quarter a team 
of bullocks, urged on by a strange-looking driver, with an immense cracking 
of his whip, and a prodigious deal of expostulation, slowly drew near with a 
huge load of wood for fuel. We were in the act of entering the house, 
when our passage was impeded by a tiny swarm of little children, the eld- 
est about seven—the youngest of the six being held up by the eldest to 
greet its father. Each was provided with a thick lump of ‘ damper,’ which 
had been served out to amuse them until the more substantial repast should 
be prepared. The clothing of these urchins was of the lightest possible des- 
cription consistent with decency, and mocassins seemed to be the prevailing 
fashion. They were clean, however, and cheerful, but inclined to have a 
lanky appearance, like little weeds running to seed. This, I ascertained 
afterwards, was the general appearance of the children born in the colony. 
* * We entered the habitation, which consisted of one spacious apart- 
ment, opening into the air. At the end opposite the chimney a space was 
divided off into two small bedrooms. Opposite to the entrance of the house 
a door led to a skillion, which served for a kitchen; and it was from that 
spot that the hissing sounds, now become more violent, proceeded. In the 
middle of the principal apartment was a rough table of boards, on which 
were disposed sundry tin pannikins, a few plates, with some odd knives and 
forks. A gigantic green bottle, containing rum, graced one corner of the 
table, and in the centre was set, as a place of honour, the pannikin of milk, 
which had been obtained by the united efforts of the establishment within 
reach. And now the hostess emerged from the back recess, bearing in her 
hands an enormous dish of mutton-chops, which was quickly followed by 
another dish, in which appeared a sort of doughy cake. ‘I thought,’ said 
the lady of the house, ‘ you would like a cake in the pan better than a 
damper, so here it is. Edward, help the gentlemen; they have had a long 
walk, and must be hungry.’ This hospitable intimation was responded to 
by her husband, who forthwith thrust out of the large dish three or four of 
the chops into a plate, and handed them to me. ‘ Help yourself,’ said he 
to my companion; ‘ you’re used to the ways of the place. Where’s the 
salt? No mustard ?’—‘ The mustard’s out; we must have some from 
camp. And the salt! Well, that is unlucky. I declare there’s not an 
atom left. Well, you must do without it, or we can send to Connolly’s 
farm, not three miles off. I know they've got salt there; for they were to 
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salt down a bullock to-day.’—,‘ Don’t trouble yourself,” said Crab; ‘ Ive 
got some salt in my pocket—in this kangaroo jacket, which the bushrangers 
gave me for mine. I dare say they’ve missed the salt before now, confound 
them.’ With this he inserted his fingers into a recess of his hairy garment, 
and produced a small quantity of a blackish and gritty substance.—‘‘ Ah r 
said our hostess, ‘that’s come from Saltpan Plains. Well, any is better 
than none. And so, friend, the bushrangers have had hold of you; did 
they treat you ill?’” 





Art, XXII.—The History of the Scottish Episcopal Church from the Revo- 
lution to the present time. By G. P. Lawson. 


Tus is a work of research and of high historical importance: but could 
hardly ever have appeared at a season of more distraction in the Church, 
Presbyterean as well as Episcopalian, and therefore been more likely to meet 
with an earnest reception. Circumstances have hitherto prevented us from 
laying before our readers some account of the views which it urges, and of the 
narrative, with some of the curious documents which it furnishes. In the 
mean while a snatch here and there supplies us with some matters that may 
be new tomany. Bishop Rose, of the Scottish Church, arrives in London 
immediately after the Prince of Orange has gained the throne, and is em- 
ploying every method to establish its foundation. Bishop Compton is the 
channel of communication with the King. 


**The Bishop of London now addressed himself in an almost official man- 
ner to the Bishop of Edinburgh.—‘ My Lord,’ he said, ‘ you see that the 
King, having thrown himself upon the water, must keep himself a-swimming 
with one hand. The Presbyterians have joined him closely, and offer to 
support him; and therefore he cannot cast them off unless he could see 
how otherways he can be served. And the King bids me tell you that he 
now knows the state of Scotland much better than he did when he was in 
Holland ; for while there he was made to believe that Scotland, generally 
all over, was Presbyterian, but now he sees that the great body of the nobility 
and gentry are for Episcopacy, and it is the trading and inferior sort that 
are for Presbytery. Wherefore he bids me tell you, that if you will under- 
take to serve him to the purpose that he is served here in England, he will 


take you by the hand, support the Church and order, and throw off the 
Presbyterians.’ ” 


The Scottish Universities come to be purged of all who refuse to subscribe 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. 


“In no University city was this more conspicuous than in Edinburgh. 
Proclamation was made, and printed edicts posted; at the Cross and on the 
College gates ; as also in Stirling, Haddington, and other provincial towns, 
charging the Principal and Professors of the University, and the school- 
masters of the city, county, and neighbouring counties, to appear before the 
committee of visitors on the 20th of August 1690, to answer upon the points 
contained in the “Act of Parliament ; also summoning and warning all the 
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lieges who have anything to object against the said Principal and Professors, 
and others, to appear before them on the said day and place to give in objec 
tions. ‘ After an edict,’ observes Arnot, ‘which bespoke that the country, 
although it had been subjected to a revolution, had not acquired a system 
of liberty, nor the rudiments of justice—after an invitation so publicly 
thrown out by the commissioners of Parliament in a nation distracted by 
religious and political factions, it is not to be supposed that informers would 
be wanting.” 


We quote some particulars relative to the ejection of Mr. David Lindsay 
the Episcopalian ianminister of Glenorchy. 


‘Mr, Lindsay would not conform. Pressed by the Synod of Argyll, the 
noble proprictor (the earl of Breadalbane) of the country reluctantly wrote 
a letter of invitation to a Presbyterian probationer in the shire of Fife, to be 
minister of Glenorchy. He accepted, came on the close of a week to the 
parish, but could find no room to receive him, or person to make him wel- 
come. In his distress he was drove to the house of the man whom he came 
to supplant, and was received with a cordiality and kindness becoming a 
minister of the gospel. Over the whole parish there was a strong ferment. 
People of all ages and conditions assembled from all quarters in the church- 
yard on Sabbath, long before the usual hour of worship. At the appear- 
ance of the stranger, accompanied by their own pastor, there was a general 
murmur of indignation. Twelve armed men with drawn swords surrounded 
the astonished intruder. Two bagpipes sounded the March of Death. 
Unmoved by the tears and remonstrances of Mr. Lindsay, in this hostile 
and awful form, they proceeded with their prisoner to the boundary of the 
parish and of the county. There, on his bended knees, he solemnly en- 
gaged never more to enter the parish, or trouble any person for the occur- 
rences of that day. He was allowed to depart in peace, and he kept his 
promise. The Synod of Argyll were incensed ; time cooled their ardour ; 
the proprietor was indulgent, Mr. Lindsay was deserving, and the people 
loved him. He continued in the undisturbed possession of his charge till 
his death, more than thirty years after the foresaid event.” 


The descendants of the Covenanters will hardly credit that such persecut- 


ing measures towards the Episcopalians were resorted to, as are described in 
the following paragraph. 


“The Duke of Cumberland, in his march to the North, visited all the 
Episcopal chapels in Forfarshire, Kincardineshire, Morayshire, and Banff- 
shire, with military law. They were ordered to be shut up, and in many 
places the people were incited to destroy the seats and other furniture, and 
to set fire to the humble edifices. These ravages were carried into some 
districts of Aberdeenshire ; and scarcely a week had elapsed after the battle 
of Culloden, before his Royal Highness had succeeded in prohibiting any 
congregation from assembling for divine service, in which a Nonjuring 
clergymen officiated. The most shameful and wanton outrages were com- 
mitted, and the clergy and laity were often personally maltreated and in- 
sulted. In other counties the mob did the work of the military in the 
North. The chapel in Cupar-Fife, in which Bishop White officiated, was 
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assailed and gutted, and the seats, pulpit, reading desk, and communion 
table, burnt in the streets. On Sunday the 27th of April there was divine 
service in very few of the chapels in Edinburgh, and before next Sunday 
they were all ordered to be shut up by the Sheriff.” 





Atr. XXITI.— The Confectioner. 


‘‘ Tur Confectioner” is one of the best of the series of Guide-books to which 
it belongs; is to the purpose quite sufficient, and not unamusing from the 
gravity with which is forth the qualifications and requirements of a pastry- 
cook. For example: 


‘The person adapted for this business should be neat and cleanly in his 
habits, of a lively and ingenious mind, have a quick conception of design, 
a delicate taste, with a general knowledge of architecture, mythology, and 
the fine arts; for they are as requisite in the construction of a piéce montée, 
or an allegorical subject to embellish the table, as to an architect or sculptor 
in*the construction of a splendid building or monument. I do not mean to 
infer that his informatian must be so extensive, or that he will be required 
to make the tour of Italy, Rome, and Greece, to study the original masters ; 
but let him take Nature for his guide, with a peep at the Grecian and other 
statues in the British Museum occasionally, if possible ; and if he possess the 
rudiments or principles of the art of design, he cannot fail, with a little atten- 
tion and perseverance, to become an adept in the higher or ornamental 
branches of his business. 











Art. XXIV.—Classical Studies; Essays on Ancient Literature and Art. 
With the Biography and Correspondence of Eminent Philologists. By 
Barnas Sears, President of Newton Theological Institution; B. B. Ep- 
warps, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary; and C. C. Ferton, 
Professor in Harvard University. Boston, (United States.) 


Tuis is rather a heterogeneous collection,— -miscellanies in a greater degree 
than readily accords with one’s notions of philosophical arrangement, or 
systematic scholarship. The publication, however, must be highly grati- 
fying to the comparatively few ardent lovers of ancient learning, of whom the 
** go-a-head”’ people on the other side of the Atlantic can make boast ; and 
it ought to excite such an interest and sympathy among the classical students 
of the old world, as will stimulate such enthusiastic labourers in the reluc- 
tant American soil, as those whose names are mentioned in the title. There 
is delightful reading in the book. For example, the Youth of Heyne. 


“‘Heyne was a native of Chemnitz, in the kingdom of Saxony. His parents 
lived in the greatest poverty. Want was the earliest companion of his 
childish sports. The first impressions made upon his heart were those 
produced by a mother’s tears, on returning to her house, at the close of the. 
week, without having sold enough of the cloth woven by her husband, to 
furnish bread for their children. His earliest employment was to wander 
about endeavouring to force the sale of this article, in times of great commer- 
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cial depression. Indeed, his father’s condition was not unlike that of the 
starving English operatives at this moment. The heart of young 
Heyne was driven to desperation, and the hungry boy was naturally enough 
a violent Chartist in feeling; and he afterwards attributed to the kindness of 
Providence, that there was no popular tumult to set fire to his patriotic soul, 
He entered the school in the fauxbourg, and, during the first year, gave 
lessons to little children, in order to raise money to pay his own tuition. 
At length, the ordinary instruction in the school no longer met his wants, 
and, to take lessons in Latin, would cost three cents a week more, which 
neither he nor his parents could provide. One day, as he was sent to a dis- 
tant relative for a loaf of bread, his countenance showed that he had been 
weeping. On inquiry, it was ascertained that poverty kept him from those 
studies which he longed to pursue, and the three cents a week were at once 
promised him. The boy returned, tossing his loaf into the air, and bound- 
ing with his bare feet, like a lamb. As he made rapid progress in his studies, 
the time soon came, when he could learn no more at the school in the suburbs. 
At this period, if there had been the least encouragement to industry he 
would have become a weaver like his father. His fondest desire was to enter 
the Latin school within the walls of the town; but whence could he obtain 
his gulden a week for tuition, his books, and his blue mantle? A pastor in 
the fauxbourg had received good accounts of the boy’s talents and scholar- 
ship, and was, moreover, his second sponsor. ‘These circumstancés induced 
the good preacher to have the youth examined by a competent instructor ; 
and the examination turning out favourably, he sent him to the Latin school, 
at his own expense. In this school he remained seven years, during which 
period he made great progress in his studies. 

‘At the age of nineteen, he went to Leipsic; but, on arriving at the uni- 
versity, he learned, for the first time, that hissupport was to be discontinued. 
Indeed, he had earned his living, for some time, by giving private lessons ; 
hut he had been encouraged to expect the continued aid of the old preacher. 
Thus, with but two guddens in his pocket—less than two dollars—with a 
slender wardrobe, and with no books, he found himself a stranger, in a large 
city, about to enter the university. Most boys would have returned home 
at once and have abandoned a pursuit beset with so many difficulties. Heyne 
was willing to endure any hardship, if he might go on with his studies. His 
sufferings, at this period, were almost incredible. He was reduced to such 
extreme distress, that a waiting maid was moved to compassion, and actually 
supplied him daily with food from her own wages. ‘Dear creature,’ he 
afterwards exclaimed, when at the head of the critics of his age, ‘could I 
now but find thee among the living, how gladly would I repay thee!’ Some 
of the professors admitted him gratuitously to their lectures; one of them 
lent him books, and gave him advice; and, among other things, advised him 
to follow Scalliger’s example, and read the Greek authors through, inchrono- 
logical order. He followed the advice with such ardour, or, in his own 
language, ‘ with such folly,’ that, for more than six months, he slept only 
two nights in the week. But another professor sent the beadle to demand 
the tuition for a course of lectures, a part of which only he had attended. 
Heyne was in distress. He had never succeeded in obtaining a stipend. He 
often had to buy his dinner with less than 3 pfennigs, or about 1 cent. At 
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this time, he had an opportunity of becoming a private tutor in a family, 
‘But I perceived,’ he observes, in his autibiography, ‘that to leave the 
university then, would ruin my scholarship for life. For several days I strug- 
gled under these contending influences. I cannot now comprehend how it 
was, that I had the courage to decline the offer, and to pursue my studies 
at the universty.’ These are among the most interesting incidents in Heyne’s 
early life. But his evil star followed him to the very day of his appointment 
to the most important philological professorship in Germany. Even after 
he had finished his course in the university, and while he was in Dresden, 
living on promises of promotion, he could not afford to hire lodgings. A 
friend permitted him to stay in his room, but could offer him no bed. He 
slept on the floor, with books for his pillow. Heeren his son-in-law, and 
biographer, says, that ‘a sort of soup made of the empty pods of peas, was 
often his only repast.’ After a few years, when the place of Gesner, the 
celebrated professor of languages in Gottingen, became vacant by his death, 
Ruhnken, of Leyden, was invited to fill it. But he preferred not to leave 
Holland, where he had resided so long, and was so advantageously situated, 
and declined the appointment, adding the inquiry, why the university should 
think it necessary to go out of the country to find a worthy successor of 
Gesner; and affirming, that there was a young man in Saxony, who would 
soon fill Europe with his fame ; that his name was Christian Gottlob Heyne.” 





Art.—XXV.—Orion: an Epic Poem. By R. H. Horne. 


‘‘ An epic poem in three books for one farthing.” This announcement may 
stir speculation and catch curiosity. But the passages we quote without a 
word of comment ought to create a still more generous interest. As this of 
Philosophy,— 


The wisdom of mankind creeps slowly on, 
Subject to every doubt that can retard 

Or fling it back upon an earlier time ; 

So timid are man’s footsteps in the dark, 

But blindest those who have no inward light. 
One mind, perchance, in every age contains 

The sum of all before and much to come ; 
Much that’s far distant still; but that full mind, 
Companioned oft by others of like scope, 

Belief, and tendency, and anxious will, 

A circle small transpierces and illumes : 
Expanding, soon its subtle raidiance 

Falls blunted from the mass of flesh and bone. 
The man who, for his race might supersede 

The work of ages, dies worn out—not used. 
And in his track disciples onward strive, 

Some hairs’ breadths only from his startingpoint : 
Yet lives he not in vain; for if his soul 

Hath entered others, though imperfectly, 

The circle widens as the world spins round,— 
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His soul works on while he sleeps ‘neath the grass, 
So, let the firm philosopher renew 

His wasted lamp—the lamp wasted not in vain, 
Though he no mirrors for its rays may see, 

Nor trace them through the darkness; let the hand, 
Which feels primzeval impulses, direct 

A forthright plough and make his furrow broad, 
With heart untiring while one field remains ; 

So let the herald Poet shed his thoughts, 

Like seeds that seem but lost upon the wind. 

Work in the night, thou sage, while Mammon’s brain 
Teems with low visions on his couch of down ;— 
Break, thou, the clods, while high-throned vanity, 
’Midst glaring lights and trumpets, holds its court ;-— 
Sing, thou, thy song amidst the stoning crowd, 

Then stand apart, obscure to man, with Gop. 

The poet of the future knows his place, 

Though in the present shady be his seat, 

And all his laurels deepening but the shade. 


And this of the Pastoral :— 


Rhexergon tore down the boughs, while Harpax slew 
Oxen and deer, more than was need; and soon 
On the green space Orion built the pile 
With cross legs, underwood, dry turf and ferns, 
And cast upon it fat of kine, and heaps 
Of crisp dry leaves, and fired the pile, and beat 
A hollow shield, and called the Bacchic train, 
Who brought their skins of wine, and loaded poles 
That bent with mighty clusters of black grapes 
Slung midway. In the blaze Orion threw 
Choice gums, and oil, that with explosion bright 
Of broad and lucid flame alarmed the sky, 
And fragrant spice, then set the Fauns to dance, 
While whirled the timbrels, and the reed-pipes blew 
A full-toned melody of mad delight. 
Down came the Meenads from the sun-brown hills, 
And flocked the laughing nymphs of groves and brooks ; 
With whom came Opis, singing to a lyre, 
And Sida, ivory-limbed and crowned with flowers. 
High swelled the orgie; and the roasting bulk 
Of bull and deer was scarce distinguishable ) 
Mid the loud-crackling boughs that sprawled in flame. 
Now richest odours rose and filled the air, 
Made glittering with the cymbals spun on high, 
Through jets of nectar upward cast in sport, 
And raging with songs and laughter and wild cries. 

” * - * 


The wine ran wastefully, and o’er the ears 
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Of the tall jars that stood too near the fire, 
Bubbled and leapt, and streamed in crimsoning foam, 
Hot as the hissing sap of the green logs ;— 

But none took heed of that nor anything, 

Thus song and feast, dance, and wild revelry, 
Succeeded ; now in turn, now all at once 

Mingling tempestuously. In a blind whirl 

Around the fire Biastor dragged a rout 

Tn osier bands and garlands; Harpax fiercely 

The violet scarfs, and autumn-tinted robes 

F'rom Nymph and Mecenad tore ; and, by the hoofs, 
Autarces seized a Satyr, with intent, 

Despite his writhing freaks and furious face, 

To dash him on a gong, but that amidst 

The struggling mass Encolyon thrust a pine, 
Heavy and black as Charon’s ferrying pole, 

O'er which they, like a bursting billow, fell. 
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Art. XXVI.—Sphor’s celebrated Violin School, translated from the original 
German. By Joun Bisnor. 


Spuor’s work has a European reputation, being pronounced by competent 
judges to be the best of its kind. It furnishes besides a remarkable proof of 
the ardent enthusiasm with which he regards the violin, its wondrous instru- 
mentality and capability. He begins with the first rudiments and gradually 
advances to the highest refinement that violin-playing can reach, so far as 
this can be taught in a book. The author has exemplified what he declares 
to be the true aim of a player on the instrument, by his own untiring indus- 
try, and laborious study. ‘Success can only reward him,” he says, ‘* who 
unites to the requisite natural endowment unwearied assiduity. Above all, 
the student must endeavour to acquire the free polish of art.” A few sen- 
tences more may be quoted ; and these shall be taken from the third section 
of the work, being on the manner or style of performance. 


‘The fine style of performance is, in truth, a capability of discerning the 
true character of the piece performed, of seizing its predominant features and 
characteristic expression, and displaying those in execution. The mechanical 
powers of execution must be first acquired, but these are but the means to an 
end : good taste must watch over and direct their application, and the soul of 
the performer must speak in his instrument.”’ 

‘The reason why the public favour has been very much of late transferred 
from violin concertos to sinfonias, may be accounted for from the degenerate 
character ofthe former. Too many solo-players select such compositions as 
are calculated only to astonish their hearers, or are unable to resist the 
vanity of performing what they call their own compositions, but which are 
frequently gleanings from such as they have been accustomed to practice. 
That the public, after having acquired a taste for the beauties of a clasical 
sinfonia, should turn with disgust from such exhibitions, will excite no 
wonder.” 
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SpHor’s manner with his band is that of a friend to friends, or a father to 
his children. They love as well as venerate him. In this spirit, which so 
truly indicates the single-heartedness and warmth of his character, as well as 
his high-minded love of his art, the valedictory address is written. 

‘‘ As I must now leave the pupil’s further improvement to his own exer- 
tions, I venture to offer him a few words of parting counsel. 

‘My dear young fellow-artist, you have now overcome the chief difficul- 
ties in your progress up the steep ascent of art. As you advance further, 
new and greater enjoyments await you. Delay not—slumber not—be bold, 
be diligent. If once you stand still, the next step will be backwards. You 
have chosen the most difficult of all instruments; upon which you can only 
make progress, or indeed retain what you have already acquired, by daily 

ractice. 
' ‘‘Aim at all times at what is noble and elevated in art, and disdain 
quacke y of every kind. He who aims only at pleasing the multitude, will 
but accomplish his own degradation—he will sink lower and lower at every 
step. Have a due regard to the sort of music which you play ; seek out the 
finest and best of every kind ; study it diligently, and be sure of improvement. 
Acquire also, and as a first essential, a knowledge of harmony: and exercise 
yourself in composition ; since, even if yuu have not the gift of invention and 
have not the power to distinguish yourself as an original writer, a well- 
grounded study of the theory of composition will be found not only useful 
but necessary if you aspire to the office of leader or conductor of an orchestra. 

“ Lastly, should you obtain high eminence in your profession, let me ask 
of yau, when standing on the elevation you have reached, sometimes to direct 
your kindly thoughts to him who has in this work endeavoured to smooth and 
facilitate your ascent.”’ 

It only remains to speak of the present translation; which has been 
executed by Mr. Bisnop with great skill, fidelity, and techuical correctness ; 
and we commend it to all students of the violin, as the most complete, un- 
mutilated, and accurate translated edition of the work, with which we are 
acquainted. 








Art.XXVII.—The Papaland Hierarchial System compared with the Re- 
ligion of the New Testament. 


THE great object of assault in this volume is the Papal system, the Pope 
being held to be the real Anti-Christ. But Episcopay does not fare much 
better ; nor indeed does any church communion or sect escape the author’s 
attacks, which are, however, used solely against systems, free from per- 
sonalities. Every system is treated according to the claims it advances to 
authority, the writer maintaining that the Bible is the church to every man, 
and he who possesses it the priest. The arguments are from Scripture, 
although many will pause ere they agree with the author in his interpreta- 
tions. A more zealous and plain spoken writer need not be sought for. 
He has ability, education, and force of expression. But then if every one 
were as warm and as uncompromising as he, why there would even be a 
more violent controversy than has ever yet troubled the Christian world. 
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Ant. XXVIII.-—Counting-House Manual and Introduction to Business. By 
Calculator. 


Tue long title page informs us that this Manual is “ an outline of Prac- 
tical Book-keeping. Merchants, manufacturers, and wholesale and retail 
dealers, are instructed in the correct principles of ascertaining a true state of 
their affairs, and exact income from trade at all times; also simple rules for 
calculating interest and discounts for any given time at any rate per cent, 
and for the proper divisions of profits and losses in partnerships.”’ Such is 
a fair account of this plain and practical publication. Its method is simple 
and the directions pertinent, while the dialogue form in which the examples 
are given, not only keeps up the attention by means of a conversational sort 


of vivacity, but serves by repetition to impress the instructions intended to 
be conveyed. 








